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l>Ri:FACE. 


The  following  work  may  be  viewed  as  a  contin- 
uation  of  the  account  of  ecclesiastical  transactions 
in  Scotland  which  I  some  years  ago  bud  before  the 
public  in  the  Life  of  John  Knox. 

The  period  whieli  it  emlnraces^  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  erent  so  iqplendid  as  the  Refor- 
mation, is  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest.  It 
produced  men  who,  in  point  of  natural  abilities, 
were  scarcely  inferior,  fmd  in  tespeet  of  acquked 
talents  were  deeidecQy  superior,  to  tibose  ^ho  fa^ 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  great  reli- 
gious revolution.  The  dangers  to  which  the  l^ 
formed  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were 
exposed  during  thb  early  administration  of  a  youthM 
prince--^e  contests  which  the  chur^  maintained 
with  the  court  in  behalf  of  her  rights^^the  esta- 
blishment  of  the  presbyterian  polity'^and  its  over- 
throw rfter  a  long  and  eager  stru^le,-*-are  events 
important  in  themselves,  and  in  the  influence  whicli 
they  had  on  the  ^ture  affairs  of  Scotland  aad  of 

Britain. 
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iv  PREFACE. 

In  one  respect  the  present  work  will  be  found 
to  differ  considerably  from  tbat  which  I  formerly 
published.  As  Andre^y  Melyille,  besides  the  active 
part  which  he  took  in  the  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions of  his  time,  was  successively  at  the  head  of 
two  of  our  principal  colleges^  I  have  ente}re4  much 
more  fully  into  the  state  of  education,  ^nd  the 
progress  of  literature,  than  I  fe^t  myself  warranted 
to  do  in  writing  the  Life  of  the  Reformer. 

.  ^ames  MelriUe,  a  nephew  of  the  subject  of  this 
n^naoir,  left  behind  him,  a  Diary,  or  histc^y  of 
I^s  own  life  and  times,  extending  from  1555  to 
}600,  in  which  he  has  embodied  much  interest- 
pjig  infomoation  concermng  his  pnde.  Sever^ 
pop^es  of  this  work  are  extant  in  manuscript  I 
quote  the  original  copy,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  £urly  written  widi  the  author's 
own  hand..  In  the  same  library  is  another  manu* 
script,  entitled.  History  of  the  Declining  Age  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland ,  which  I  am  satisfied  wair 
^Iso  composed  by  James  Melville,  and  brings  down 
the  history  pf  his  times  from  1600  to  1610.  Thi% 
with  the  Apokgetical  Narration,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Scot,  minister  of  Cupar,  furnishes  ample  in- 
formation respecting  the  conduct  of  JMelville  whefi 
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called  up  to  Lc^idon^  along  mih  some  of  bis  breth- 
reiiy  before  the  intcoduction  of  episcopacy  into  Scot* 
land. 

The  greater  part  of  James  Melyille's  Diary  hag 
been  engrossed  by  Calderwoodin  his  MS.  Histiny^ 
and  by  Wodrow  in  his  Lives.  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  referred  to  the  two  last  of  these  writers  as  au« 
tborities  wh^i  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  merely 
quoted  from  the  first.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
that,  in  the  first  part  of  this  Life,  the  references  are 
to  the  copy  of  Calderwood's  MS.  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Scotland,  but  from  page  seventy-sixth  of 
the  second  volume  I  refer  to  the  copy  in  the  Advo* 
isates'  Library,  which  it  was  more  convenient  for  me 
to  considt  at  the  time* 

The  epistolary  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween Melville  and  his  nephew  from  1608  to  1613, 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of 
ISdinbmgh.  And  in  the  Advocates*  Library  is  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  Melville,  to  a  friend  at 
Leydc^,  from  161S  to  1616.  Both  these  coUec- 
ti(m&  are  ci  great  value,  as  throwing  light  on  his 
character,  and  on  some  of  the  most  interesting 
i^ents  of  his  Iife» 


Vi  PREFACE* 

In  giving  an  account  of  eoclenaatiea]  transactions, 
I  havOf  in  addition  to  other  sourees  of  intelligence, 
availed  myself  of  various  registers  of  provincial 
synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk-sessions,  ivhich  con- 
tain many  fiu^ts  curious  in  themselves,  and  illustra- 
tive of  the  internal  history  of  the  churdi.  Several 
of  these  ancient  records  have  been  deposited  in  our 
public  libraries;  and  I  was  aUowed  the  readiest 
'  access  to  sudi  of  them  as  are  in  the  poissession  of 
the  courts  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

My  best  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Thomas 

Thomson,  Esq.  for  the  facilities  whieh  he  pditely 

afforded  me  in  consulting  the  public  records ;  and 

to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart  for  pointing  out 

,    to  me  various  documents  of  great  utility. 

My  inquiries  rdative  to  the  state  of  education 
have  in  every  instance  been  met  with  the  utmost 
liberality  by  the  Learned  Bodies  to  whi<^  I  applied 
The  account  which  I  have  givc»  of  the  University 
of  St  Andrews  is  chiefly  taken  from  copies  of  papers 
and  notes  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr  Lee,  Profess 
iBor  of  Church  History  and  Divinity  in  the  College 
of  which  Melville  was  formerly  FrindpaL  In  ao- 
knowledging  the  great  obligations  I  am  under  to 
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Dr  Lee,  I  cannot  re&ain  from  expressing  my  earnest 
wish  that  he  would  &vour  the  public  with  a  history 
€/£  the  literature  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  of  the  uni- 
versity to  which  he  belongs,  for  either  of  which  tasks 
he  is  eminently  qualified  by  his  extensive  acquunt* 
ance  with  the  subject,  and  his  habits  of  patient  and 
discriminatbg  research.  Could  I  have  obtained  as- 
surance of  his  engaging  in  such  a  work,  I  would 
have  felt  little  difficulty  in  resisting  a  temptation 
which  has  proved  too  powerful  for  me,  and  has 
led  me  into  literary  details,  particularly  in  the  first 
volume,  which  may  appear  but  remotely  connected 
with  the  immediate  object  of  my  undertdcing. 

To  make  room  for  more  impoirtant  matter,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  one  or  two  papers  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  the  work  as  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix.  For  the  same  reason  several  letters 
and  unpublished  poems  of  Melville,  which  I  in- 
tended to  add,  have  been  kept  back.  Prefixed  to 
the  work  is  a  plate,  containing  fitc-simUes  of  the 
hand-writing  of  Melville,  and  some  of  the  principal 
persons  referred  to  in  his  Life. 

EdinburoHj 
Navtmher  2.  1819. 
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page  44,  Vine    4,  ihim  b(»ttocn,  45^  road  439- 

* — —  77,  Note^  for  Gib.ona  ii^istari^  nf  Glasgow^  itad  Memorial  far 

^-^  213,    —    S,  tVani  l>t}tUiii,  fur  111  13,  read  1413. 

226,    —     Sj  from  bott-jm,  for  Fnftdath,  re.Ltl  Ftmdalh. 

^3,   —    9,  fi'om  boLtcim,  for  ho^il^fiier,  read  fe/t.       i^l*  • 
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CHAPTER   L 
1545—1574. 

Origin  ofihefanuly  qf  MehiUe-^parentage  and 
hirih  cf  Andrew  Metvilie^-^death  qf  his  parents 
--'^ti/ul  conduct  qfhis  eldest  brother — his  edu- 
cation at  Montrose-^fnode  ofinMruction  ingram* 
mar  schoots-^-^emdrks  on  the  progress  hf  the 
Beformation'^^arly  attachment  qf  the  MehiUes 
4o  it — Andrew  MelmUe  acquires  the  Greek  lan^ 
guage — his  academical  education  at  St  An^ 
drews — his  connection  with  Buchanan-^-compU' 
mentpaid  him  hy  an  Italian  poet — he  goes  to  the 
unipersUy  qf  Paris-^^^tate  qf  that  university^^ 
Bsyal  Trilingual  CMege^^Mercerus — Bamus 
^'^i^esuits'   CM^e^^Edmund   Hofy-^M^mB/e 
distinguishes  himee\f  in  the  public  eoehibiiions^^ 
his  employment  in  the  university  qf  J^dctiers-^ 
incidents  there-^Jie  goes  to  Geneva-^eaches  in 
the  academy  there-^-^'prosecutes  Oriental  studies 
under  Bertramus — learned  men  with  wham  he 
became  acquainted  at  Geneva — Franciscus  Por- 
tus — BetO'—Itenry  Scrimger-^^oseph  Scaliger 
— Hottoman — connection  between  the  studies  ^ 
Law  and  Theology-'^-'Writings  in  favour  ^  citil 
liberty^nfluence  which  MekiU^s  residence  at 
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Geneva  had  upon  his  political  sentiments — his 
epigrams  an  the  massacres  inFrance — he  resokes 
to  return  to  his  native  country — his  testimonials' 
from  the  academy  of  Geneva — his  poetical  encom- 
turn  upon  that  city^^^KCurrences  in  his  journey 
through  France  and  England  to  Scotland. 


Meltille  or  Maleville  was  the  name  of  a 
&mily,  which  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Ncmnafidy,  and  had  settled  in  Scotland  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century.  It  spead  into  numerous 
branches,  which,  at  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  flourished  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Angus, 
Kincardine,  and  the  Lothians.  The  pincipal  of 
thecie  were  Melville  of  Melville  and  Raith,  from 
whom  l^e  Eari  of  Leven  and  Melville  is  desc^ided ; 
Mdville  of  Cambee ;  and  Mdville  of  Dysart  *• 

Thoggh  none  dl  them  were  raised  to  the  peerage 
until  a  late  paiod,  the  Meli411es  of  Fife  had  long 
held  a  distinguished  place  anumg  the  gentlemen  or 
lesser  barons ;  they  were  allied  by  intermarriages  to 
the  pruicipal  &milies  in  the  kingdom,  and  accus- 
toned  to  daim  affinity  to  the  royal  house  f  . 

Biehatd  Melville,  thefetber  of  the  subject  of  this 

f  And.  Melvini  Prosopopeia  Apologetica,  in  Melvini  Epist 
MSS.  in  Bibl.  Coll.  £din.  p.  22.  Appendix  Comment,  in  Apoca- 
ljp«.  Antore  Patricio  Forbesio  a  Corse,  p.  275.  Amstsel,  1646. 
-^Tlie  pajBAaget  refeired  to  iball  W  afterwards  quoted. 
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memoir)  wad  br^er-gemian  to  Jobn  Melville  ol 
Dysart  *.  He  was  prc^etor  of  Baldery,  an  estate 
pleasantly  situated  on  tlie  banks  of  the  South 
Eske,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-west  <^  the  town  of 
Montrose,  and  which  continued  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  f .  By  his  wife,  Giles  Abercrombte,  daugh- 
ter ci  Thomas  Abercrombie,  a  burgess  of  Mon- 
toose,  and  descendant  of  the  house  of  MurthHe, 
he  had  nine  sons.  Bichard,  the  eldest,  sueeeeded 
to  the  family  estate,  and,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  R^ormation,  i^eiated  as  minister  of  the  nei^- 
bouring  parish  of  Maritoun  :|:.  Thomas,  an  accom- 
pUshed  sdiolar^  and  improved  by  travdling,  rose  to 
be  Secretary-4epute  of  Scotland.  Walter  settled 
in  Montrose,  and  frequently  discharged  the  <^ice  of 
a  magistrate  in  that  town.  Roger,  a  man  of  great 
natural  talents,  became  a  burgess  of  Dundee,  where 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  all  his  feUow- 
dtizens^  ||^    James  and  Jdlm  devoted  themselves  to 

*  James  Melville's  Diary,  MS.  p.  26. 

t  See  Note  B. 

X  ''  Richard  MelvilP*  was  declared  "  apt  and  able  to  minjster,*^ 
hy  the  first  General  Assembly,  1560.  Keith,  498—0.  '*  Rich- 
ard Melvill,  minister  of  Incbbraock  and  Maritoun/*  ims  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  June  1562.  Buik 
of  Dniversall  Kirk,  p.  4. 

II  William  Cbristison^  minister  of  Dundee,^  and  Robert  Brace  ; 
of  Eldinburgh|  were  among  his  intimate  acquaintances,  and  tbji' 
latter  used  to  saj,  that  if  Roger  Melville  had  tnjojed  the  edoca* 
tion  of  his  brother  Andrew,  he  would  have  been  the  most  singu- 
lar man^in  Europe.     Melville^s  Diary, ^.  27m' 
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the  ministi^  in  the  reformed  church ;  the  former  m 
Arbroath*,  and  the  latter  at  Crail  f.  Robert  and 
David,  after  being  kept  for  some  time  at  aehool, 
chose  mechanical  professions  t* 

Andrew,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  bom  at 
Baldovy  on  the  Ist  of  August^  1545.  When  only 
two  years  old  he  was  bereaved  of  his  father,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  along  with  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  Angus  atid  MearUs,  who  fought  in 
the  van-guard  of  the  Scottish  army,  under  their 
chief  the  Earl  of  Angus.  His  mother  died  in  the 
course  of  the  samt  year,  and  left  him  an  orphan  ||. 

The  disaster  at  Pinkie,  with  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed upon  it,  proved  ruinous  to  many  families  of 
considerable  i*ank  and  opulence.  And  as  the  estate 
of  Baldovy  was  small,  as  the  family  was  numerous^ 

*  Ite  was  a  graduate  of  St  Andrews.  See  List  of  Persons 
who  were  educated,  or  who  taught,  in  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews 'y  insiertied  in  the  Appendix. — ^April  27*  1591,  Thom^ 
Ramsay  in  Kirkton  bound  himself  to  pajr  to  the  richt  worchipfuU 
Mr  James  Melvill,  minister  of  Aberbrothock,  4  bolls  heir  wt.  ane 
pek  to  ihid  boll  and  twa  bolls  ait  maill  w^  the  cheritie,  guid  and 
sufficient  stuff— the  mail  to  be  for  the  s^  Mr  James  awin  actings 
all  guid  and  fyne  as  ony  gentill  man  sail  eat  in  the  countrie  adja* 
cent  about  him—- or  failzeing  deliverie  to  pay  for  eVery  boll  4  lib. 
money.'*  Register  of  Contracts  of  the  Commissariot  of  St  An- 
drews. He  was  alive  in  March  15^6,  when  he  obtained  decreet 
against  John  Richardson  **  for  the  few  farme  of  the  kirk  lands 
of  Aberbrothock,  assigned  to  him  by  the  Lords  of  Counsel  ^  viz. 
2  bolls  wheat,  2d  bolls  bear,  atid  20  bolls  ait  meal.'* 

t  "  Johanne  Malwyll,  minister  of  Crystis  kirk  in  Crayll"  is 
mentioned  in  the  Register  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  St  Andrews, 
October  8.  1561.     Comp.  Keith,  Hist.  p.  553. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p..27.  ||  Ibid.  pp.  26,  27: 
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ami  several  of  the  som  were  yet  unprovided  for,  the 
sudden  and  premature  death  of  his  parents  threatened 
to  he  an  irreparable  loss  to  young  Melville.  It  was, 
however,  greatly  alleviated  by  the  dutiful  conduct 
of  his  oldest  brother,  who  kept  him  in  his  house, 
and  acted  in  every  respect  the  part  of  a  father  to 
him.  The  kind  intentions  of  Richard  Melville 
might  have  been  of  little  benefit.  Had  they  not  been 
zealously  seconded  by  the  Exertions  of  the  e^Lcellent 
woman  whom  he  had  married,  and  who  took  as 
great  an  interest  in  her  young  relation  as  in  her  own 
childrai.  This  kindness  was  not  thrown  away; 
for  Andrew  continued  always  tp  cherish  the  memory 
of  his  sister-in-law  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and 
af);er  he  ciune  to  manhood,  took  pleasure  in  men- 
tioning the  endearing  marks  of  affection  which  he 
recollected  to  have  received  from  her  when  he  was 
a  boy  *. 

^  There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting,  though 
it  does  not  always  meet  with  the  attention  which  it 
merits^  in  the  redprocations  of  duty  and  affection 

*  '*  I  have  often  heard  Mr  Andrew  saj,  that  he,  Wing  a  bairn 
Yfirysicklj,  was  most  lovingly  and  tenderly  treated  and  cared  for 
by  her  j  embracing  him,  and  kissing  him  oftentimes,  with  these 
words,  *  God  give  me  another  lad  lik^  thcfs,  apd  syne  take  roe  to 
his  rest.* .  Now  she  had  two  lads  before  me,  whereof  the  eldest 
was  dead,  and  betweep  him  and  the  second  she  bare  three  lasses : 
80  in  the  end,  God  gave  ber  one,  who,  would  to  God  he  were  as 
like  Mr  Andrew  in  gifts  of  mind,  as  he  is  thought  to  be  in  pro* 
portion  of  body  and  lineaments  of  fa^'>  for  there  is  none  that  is 
not  otherwise  particularly  informed  but  takes  me  for  Mr  Andrew^s 
brother/*     James  Melville's  Diary,  p.  4. 
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hetween  persons  plaoed  in  the  religion  and  drcum- 
stances  now  described.  By  means  of  instinct,  and 
by  identifying  the  interests  of  parent  and  diild,  Fro- 
Tidence  has  wisely  secured  the  perfcnmanoe  of  duties 
which  are  equally  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  species.  But,  without  wish- 
ing to  detract  from  the  amiable  virtue  of  parental 
attachment,  we  may  say,  that  its  kind  offices, 
when  performed  by  those  who  iftand  in  a  remoter 
d^^ree  of  relationship,  may  be  presumed  to  par- 
take less  of  the  character  of  selfishness.  And  they 
are  calculated  to  excite  in  the  generous  breast  of 
the  d^died  orj^ban,  a  feeling  whidi  may  be  viewed 
as  purer,  and  more  enthusiastic,  than  that  which  is 
merely  filial— a  feeling  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which 
the  affection  borne  to  a  patent  is  finely  combined 
with  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  due  to  a  dis- 
int^ested  benefactor. 

Perceiving  that  his  youngest  brother  was  of  ^ 
weakly  constitution,  and  that  he  evinced  at  an  early 
age  a  capacity  and  taste  for  learning,  Richard  Mel- 
ville resolved  to  gratify  his  inclination,  by  giving 
him  the  best  education  that  the  country  afibrded. 
He  accordingly  placed  him  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Montrose,  then  taught  by  Thomas  Anderson, 
who,  at  a  subsequent  period  became  minister  of  that 
parish.  Though  his  learning  was  slender,  Anderson 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  teadbers  ci  his  time ; 
and  under  his  tuition  young  Melville  acquired  the 
principles  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  he  after- 
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i¥ard8l)ecame8ogreatapn)fieieiit*.  It  was  tiie  cufli* 
torn  in  the  schools  of  that  period  to  combme .  bodily 
exerciitos  with  the  irnproTement  of  the  miikL  By 
means  of  these,  jdned  to  the  attention  paul  to  him 
at  home,  Andrei?  recovered  from  his  early  debility, 
and  gradually  attained  that  health  of  body  nrhioh  lie 
enjoyed  with  very  little  interruption  to  an  advanc- 
ed age. 

The  slightest  hints  respecting  the  state  <^  educa^ 
tion  in  Scotland,  during  the  infancy  oi  learning,  are 
interesting.  In  this  view  the  curious  reader  may 
wish  to  peruse  the  particulars  inserted  in  the  notes  f. 
They  relate  to  the  plan  of  instruction  puitsued  in 
the  schools  of  LiOgie  and  Montrose^  when  James 
Melville,  a  nephew  of  Andrew,  attended  th^n^ 
This  was  ten  yeai:s  posterior  to  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  writing.  But,  with  the  exertion  <^ 
what  concerned  religion,  it  is  probaUe  that  very  lit- 
tle change  took  place  in  the  management  of  sdiods 
during  timt  interval ;  and  we  will  not  materially 
err  in  supposing,  that  the  educaticm  of  the  unele  and 
the  nephew  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  at 
least  as  to  the  elementary  books  which  they  used, 
and  the  exercises  to  which  they  were  trained  in  the 
house  and  in  the  fields. 

Some  d£  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  schods 
were  at  this  time  secretly  attached  to  the  doctrinet 
of  the  Reformation,  and  t^on  its  establishment  be- 
came ministers  of  the  church.    As  Anderson  was 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  27.     Coinp.  p.  10. 
t  See  Note  C.    , 
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one  of  these,  it  might  be  presumed  that  Melville  was 
indebted  to  him  for  instruction  in  4iie  principles  of 
religion^  as  well  as  of  secular  learning.  But  he  had 
a  more  able  instructor  in  his  pious  and  intelligent 
Inrother,  who  for  many  yeam  had  been  a  convert  to 
the  protestant  faith. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  Patrick 
Hamilton  was  tha  first  who  introduced  the  reformed 
opinions  into  Scotland,  that  he  acquired  them  abroad, 
and  that  they  were  embraced  by  vety  few  of  his  coun- 
trymen previously  to  his  martyrdom.  This  opinion 
requires  to  be  corrected.  Before  that  youthful 
and  zealous  reformer  made  his  appearance,  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  Popery  had  been  detected  by 
other;,  who  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
his  measures  of  reform.  The  more  the  subject  is 
investigated,  the  more  clearly,  I  am  persuaded,  it 
will  appear  that  the  opinions  of  WicKffe  had  the 
most  powerful  and  extensive  influence  upon  the  Ke- 
formation.  Even  in  Scotland  they  contributed 
greatly  to  predispose  the  minds  of  men  to  the  pro- 
testantyioctrine.  We  can  trace  the  existence  of  the 
Lollards  in  Ayrshire  from  the  time  of  Wicliflfe  to 
the  days  of  George  Wishart.  And  in  Fife  they 
were  so  nimierous  as  to  have  formed,  the  design  of 
rescuing  Patrick  Hamilton  by  force  on  the  day  of 
his  execution  *. 

It  is  observed  by.  a  celebrated  historian,  and  the 
observation  has  been  commonly  received  as  correct, 

♦  See  Note  D 
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th^t  the^  re&rmed  preachers  in  Scotland,  -^  gained 
credit,  as  happens  generally  on  the  promulgation  of 
every  new  religion,  chiefly  among  persons  in  the 
lower  and  middle  ranks  of  life*.''  This  sentiment 
appears  to  be  as  objectionable  as  the  preceding.  It 
rests  not  upon  proper  evidence,  but  upon  analogical 
ireasoning  from  what  happened  at  the  first  promul- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  fiom  the  manner  in  which 
many  sects  have  arisen  4n  modem  times.  The  fact 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  converts  to  their  doctrine,  being  found  chiefly 
among  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  society,  is 
connected  with  its  miraculous  propagation.  Aild 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  should  always 
he  prop^ated  in  the  same  way.  The  divine  a^ 
thonty  9ud  truth  of  Christianity  having  been  once 
completely  established,  it  was  fit  that  external 
means  of  a  more  ordinary  kind  should  be  employed 
to  facilitate  its  future  division,,  and  that  these 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  was  to  be  introduced  or 
restored.  Accordingly,  the  reformaticm  of-  religion 
was  preceded  by  the  revival  of  letters  throughout 
Europe ;  the  principal  reformers  were  men  of  su* 
perior  talents  and  education ;  and  their  cause  was 
espoused  and  essentiaUy  promoted  by  persons  who 
possessed  secular  authority  and  influence.  We  are 
extremely  apt  to  transfer  to  a  former  period  ideas 
which  belppg  only  to  our  own.    If  we  duly  attencj 

*  Robertspn^s  Histwy  of  Sf  otls^nd. 
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to  the  State  of  society  in  Sootland  at  that  time — 
the  almost  uabounded  power  of  the  barons^  the 
▼assalage  of  the  people,  the  ignorance  whidii  reigned 
am<mg  the  lower  and  the  rarity  of  edncati(m  among 
the  middle  ranks,  with  other  peculiar  hindarances 
to  the  communication  of  knowledge^  we  shall  be 
conTinced  that  the  Reformation,  humanly  speaking, 
and  without  a  miracle,  could  not  have  spread  as  it 
did^ — ^the  truth  could  not  hme  obtained  a  fair  hear- 
ing, nor  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com-i 
mon  people,  if  it  had  not  been  embraced  and  pa^ 
tronized  by  persons  of  rank  and  superior  means  of 
inf(»rmation.  The  fact  exactly  cotpesponds  to  this 
view.  The  (^inioiis  of  Widitfe  were  preserved  in 
spme  of  the  most  respectable  i^milies  both  in  the 
western  and  eastern  comers  of  the  kingdom ;  Ha- 
milton and  Wishart  were  themselves  of  honourable 
descent ;  and  the  sermons  of  the  latter  were  attend- 
ed by  the  principal  persons  in  Ayrshire,  the  Lo- 
tbians^  Fife,  and  Angus. 

The  Melvilles  of  Fife  were  among  the  early  ad- 
herents of  the  protestant  doctrine.  The  family  of 
Baldovy  had  embraced  it  before  the  birth  <^  Aildrew 
Melville.  His  eldest  brother,  Richard,  having 
received  a  learned  education,  and  bdng  trained  by 
his  father  to  the  knowledge  of  country  affairs,  was 
chosen  to  accompany  John  Erskine  oi  Dun,  on  hin 
travels  to  the  continent.  It  is  probable  that  th^ 
young  baron  and  his  tutor  were  instructed  in  the 
protestant  doctrine  before  they  left  home.  For 
they  repaired  to  Wittetnberg,  and  studied  for  two 
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yeans  undm:  that  distinguished  reforms  and  scholai, 
Philip  Melanchthon.  They  also  Tinted  Dirainack, 
and  attended  the  lectores  of  their  countryman 
Maccabeus,  ^vvho  had  be^i  recently  admitted  pio*^ 
fessor  of  divinity  in  the  univeraty  of  Copenhagen  *. 
On  their  return  to  Scotl^d,  they  exerted  tbraiselves 
in  imparting  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquire- 
ed.  With  George  Wishart  they  cultivated  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance ;  and  the  houses  of  Dun  and 
Baldovy  became  the  resort  of  the  firiends  of  BeligioA 
and  letters  f .  Andrew  Melville  wa«  eleven  yfcaia 
old  in  1556,  when  Rnox  paid  a  visit  to  Dun,  and 
when  the  sermons  whid)  he  preached  there  vrere 
attended  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ±. 

I  have  dsewhere  mentioned  the  important  ser^ 
vice  which  John  Erskine  of  Dun  rendered  to  the 
literature  of  Scotland  by  establishing  a  Greek  schooi 
in  Montrose  §.  Pierre  de  Marsilliens,  a  natite  of 
France,  taught  in  it,  when  Melville  had  finished 
his  course  of  Latin  at  the  grammar  school.  This 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  by  one  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  knowledge.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  university,  as  was  usual  for  young  men 
of  his  age  and  progress,  he  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  this  learned  Frenchman ;  and,  supporting 
himself  on  his  patrimony,  prosecuted  the  study 
of  Greek  during  two  years  with  great  avidity  ||. 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  p.  2,  3.  t  Ibid.  p.  3. 

jXife  of  John  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  177 — 180.         / 

§  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  6.  II  Melville's  Diary,  p.  27. 
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From  Marsilliers  he  had  also  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a.  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Frendi  language,  the  first  principles  of  which  were 
at  this  time  commonly  taught  to  young  men  along 
with  Latin  gr^ntimar*. 

In  the  year  1559  he  went  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  and  entered  the  college  of  St  Mary,  or, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  New  College  f .  The 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  then  the  only  text  hook, 
in  all  the  sciences  taught  in  our  collies ;  and  the 
lectures  ^ven  were  properly  comments  qn  his  several 
treatises  of  logic,  xfaetoric,  ethics,  and  physics.  But 
the  professors  were  unacquainted  with  the  original 
language  of  their  oracle,  and  read  and  commented 
upon  his  works  in  a  Latin  translation.  Melville, 
however,  made  use  of  the  Greek  text  in  his  studies ; 
a  circumstance  which  excited  astonishment  in  the 
university  J.  But  it  should  be  recorded  to  the 
praise  of  his  teachers,  that,  though  they  could  not 
feil  to  be  mortified  under  a  sense  of  their  pwn  in- 
feriority,  they  indulged  no  mean  jealousy  of  the 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  p.  5.-  t  See  Note  E. 

J  "  Our  Reg^Dt  (says  Japnes  Melvjlle)  told  me  pf  my  ancle 
Mr  Andrew  Melville,  whpm  h^  knew  in  the  time  of  his  course 
in  the  New  College  to  use  the  Greek  logicks  of  Aristotle,  which 
was  a  wonder  to  them,  that  he  was  so  fine  a  scholar,  aikl  of  such 
expectation." — "  All  that  was  taught  of  Aristotle  he  learned 
and  studyed  it  out  of  t^e  Greek  text,  which  his  ipasters  under- 
stood not."     Melville's  Diary,  pp.  18,  28. 

William  (^olless  or  Collace^  was  James  Mplville^s  Regent.  He 
was  of  St  Leonardos  College,  and  was  incorporated  into  the 
university  at  the  9ame  time  with  Melvilte. 
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superior  acquirements  of  their  pupil ;  testified  no 
dedre  to  edipse  his  reputation ;  threw  no  obstades 
in  tiie  way  of  his  advancement ;  but,  on  the  con-^ 
trary,  loaded  him  with  commendations,  and  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  encourage  a  youths 
who,  they  fondly  hoped,  would  prove  a  credit  and 
an  ornament  to  his  country.  When  he  first  came 
to  St  Andrews,  the  admiration  at  his  proficiency  in 
learning  was  increased  by  his  small  stature  and 
sleiidi^  franco  of  body^  which  gave  him  a  very  boyish 
appearance.  John  Douglas,  Who  was  provost  of  St 
Mary's  college,  tod  rector  of  the  University,  did^ 
tinguished  him  by  marks  of  the  kindest  and  most 
Cdn&sdending  approbation.  He  used  to  invite  him 
to  his  chamber,  takie  him  between  his  knees,  propose 
questions  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  studies^  and^ 
when  delighted  with  his  replies,  to  exclaim,  **  My 
silly^  fathedess,  imd  motherless  boy,  its  ill  to  witt 
what  God  may  make  of  thee  yet  * !" 

In  the  Collie  of  St  Mary,  Melville  had  for 
his  dass-felloWs,  two  persons  of  excellent  talents ; 
Thomas  Maitland,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
secretary  of  Queen  Mary^  and  James  Xiawson,  the 
colleague  and  successor  of  Knox,  with  whom  he 
continued  afterwaitis  to  maintain  an  intimate  friend- 
ship. It  does  not  appear  who  was  the  regent  that 
carried  them  through  their  course  of  philosophy  f. 

*  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  2S, 

f  Dempster  mentions  Alexander  Ramsay  as  tbe  preceptor 
of  Melville.  **  Alexander  Ramsayus  vir  doctissimus  in  patrio 
Sanctandreano  Gymnasio  prsedaram  famam  ab  erudltioue  accepit. 
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A  view  of  the  stste  of  education  at  St  Andrews  wi 
be  gtren  in  a  dubsequent  part  of  this  work.  It  ma 
be  sufficieirt  at  {present  to  notice,  that  the  means  ( 
instruction  in  St  M^'s  were  more  am|4e  than  i 
eith^  of  the  other  collegia.  There  were  separat 
dbtsses  fin:  grammar  smd  rhetoric.  There  was  als 
a  teacher  #f  law,  to  whose  lectures  the  stiklents  c 
philosophy  had  access  before  they  commenced  master 
of  arts  *: 

Having  finished  the  usual  course  of  study,  Melville 
left  the  university  of  St  Andrews  with  the  charactei 
of  '^  the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  an) 
young  master  in  the  land  f  .'* 

^  While  Melville  was  engaged  in  his  academical 
education,  Buchanan  returned  to  his  native  country 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  such  scantj/ 
information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  that 
great  scholar  was  employed  from  1561  to  1567) 
when  he  became  principal  of  St  Leonard's  college. 
As  it  ii^  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  be  spent  the 
time  in  teaching  the  queen  Latin,  aad  in  prepmng 
Mis  poems  for  the  press.  In  a  c^ff  of  verses  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous 

Andrews  Melvtni  prcBceptor.  Scripsit  Panegyricos  Latinos : 
Castigationem  Veterum  Dionysii  Halicaraassaei  Interpretum  La- 
tinoruia  :  Notas  in  D.  Paulini  Opera.**  Hist.  Eccles.  Scot.  lib. 
16.  p.  563*  I  have  not  met  with  the  name  of  Alexander  Bam- 
say  as  a  teacher  at  St  Andrews :  perhaps  he  taught  at  Paris 
while  Melville  was  there. 

*  Fundatio  et  Erectio  Novi  CoUegiii  Anno  1553,  Melville's 
Diary,  p.  16. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  28.    See  also  Note  E. 
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iUq^ss^  MdTille  oaik  him  kh  Mwter\  In  the 
absence  of  all  other  information^  we  are  not  p^hapg 
warranted  to  take  this  expreseion  literally  as  imply- 
ing that  he  had  been  und^  his  tnitioB.  But  con- 
sidering the  zeal  with  which  Budianan  patronized 
liteiature,  and  the  affability  with  which  he  received 
young  men  of  promising  talents,  it  is  highly  i»ro- 
haUe  that  Melville  was  at  this  early  period  admitted 
to  his  society,  and  profited  by  his  oral  instruotittis^ 
during  the  visits  which  he  appears  to  have  *paid  to 
St  Andrews  f.  The  fame  which  his  illustrious 
countryman  had  acquired,  and  the  perusal  of  his 
poemi,  must  have  roused  the  youthful  fancy  of  Mel- 
ville^ and  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  spe^es  of 
OHnpoflition  in  which  he  afterwards  attained  to  great 

*  **  Andreas  Melvinus  Geo.  Buchanano  Praeceptori  suo  & 
Musarum  parenti.**  Testimonia  prefix.  Oper.  Buchanant,  p.  21. 
Edit.  Buddiim  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Sir  Thomas  Ban- 
dolpln  the  ifeil  kpown  ambnasador  from  Elizabeth  to  Scotland, 
when  be  aientioD«  Buchanan,  uses  the  expression  "  my  Maister/* 
both  in  letters  to  him  and  to  others.  (Buchanani  Epistolse,  pp. 
IS,  19.)  Ruddiman,  in  bis  Notes  on  Bucbanan^s  Life,  sajs,  that 
Bandolph  was  taught  humanity  by  Bjichanan.—"  a  Bucbanaiw 
humaniorihus  literis  eroditos.**  The  writer  of  R^idolpb^s  Life 
•in  the  Biographia  Britannica  (vol.  v.  p.  3490.)  understands  this 
as  meaning  that  he  had  Buchanan  for  ^  his  schoolmaster,**  be- 
fore he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  b  a  mistake  ^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Randolph  studied  under  Buchanan  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  when  he  fled  from  England  into  France  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  Queen  Mary.  This  was  in  1553.  (Biogr* 
Brit,  ut  supra.  Wood^s  Athene  Oxonienses,  by  Bliss,  vol.  u  p« 
567«)  In  the  course  of  that  year  Buchanan  tajight  at  Paris,  as 
a  regent  io  the  College  of  Boncourt.  Irving^s  Memoirs  of 
Buchanan,  p.  90.  2d.  Edit, 
t  Epist.  Dedic.  in  Franctscanos* 
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exoellence.  To  this,  however,  his  mind  had  been  al 
traeted  at  a  still  earlier  pmod.  His  brother  ha 
read  and  admired  the  poems  of  those  Italians  wh 
had  recently  cultivated  the  ancient  language  of  thei 
country,  with  uncommon  ardour  and  the  most  woii 
derful  success.  Palingenius,  in  particidar^  was 
fevouiite  with  Richard  Melville  on  account  of  th 
purity  of  his  moral  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  el^an 
dreis  in  which  they  were  clothed ;  imd  he  was  won 
to  repeat  passages  from  his  Zodiacus  Vit€e  to  th< 
youth  of  hia  family,  and  to  make  them  commit  th< 
poem  to  tnonory  *. 

While  Melville  was  yet  at  the  imiversity  %i  8 
Andrews^  his  talents  had  attracted  the  notice  o 
learned  foreigners  who  visited  Scotland.  Amon^ 
these  was  Petrus  Bizzarus,  a  poet  of  Italy,  who  had 
left  his  native  country  from  attachment  to  the  re- 
£(n*med  religion.  After  spending  some  time  at  the 
coutt  of  London,  he  came  to  Scotland,  where  fa( 
was  honourably  received  by  Queen  Mar'y,  and  b) 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had  then  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  government  f .  Melville  was  introduced 
to  Bizzari,  who  expressed  his  warm  regard  for  him 
in  a  copy  of  verstfi  inserted  in  a  work  which  ^  was 

*  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  8. 

t  Biz2Uirus  informs  us  that  Marj  presented  him  with  #  chain 
of  gold,  and  he  has  addressed  one  of  his  treatises  to  that  princess. 
Varia  Opuscula,  f.  28,  a.  In  a  poem  inscribed  ^'  Ad  Jacobuni 
Stuftrdum  Scotum,''  he  celebrates  the  victorj  which  that  noble^ 
man  gained  over  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  in  sttch^  terms  as  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion,  that  he  Was  then  in  Scotland.  Ibid.  f.  93,  a. 
The  battle  of  C%rrichie,  in  which  Hatitlj  fell,  was  fought  in 
October  1562. 
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soon  after  publidied  \  This  was  a  flattering  oom* 
pliment  to  so  young  a  man,  especially  as  he  was  the 
only  schdar  in  his  native  country  who  shared  this 
honour  with  Buchanan. 

Having  acquired  all  ^e  branches  of  learning 
which  his  native  country  afforded,  Andrew  Melville 
resolved  to  complete  his  education  on  the  continent 
In  autumn  1564,  being  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  set 
out  for  France,  having  previously  obtained  the  cw* 
sent  of  his  brothers  ^  the  journey.  His  voyage 
was  both  tedious  and  dangerous^  Through  stress 
of  weather  he  was  obliged  to  land  in  England,  and 
afterwards  to  go  to  Bourdeaux,  from  which  he  re^ 

*  The  following  are  the  lines  referred  to  : 

Ad  And  ream  Melvlnum  Scotunt. 
Nvlla  apU  Hybleeis  legit  de  floribas  unqaam, 

Deqj  vllit  herbb  dulcia  mella  magis^ 
Dulcia  vina  niagis  nunquam  de  dulcibus  ruis 

Vila  dedit  vitis  quollbet  ax^  poll : 
Qyikm  mihi  dulcia  ades,  dale!  sernione,  tuisq^ 

Mellitis  verbis,  moribns,  ingenio* 
Sincerum  pectus,  fidei  constantia  vere, 

Veraq^  sincera  cum  pietate,  fides  ^ 
Me  tibi  sic  vinclo  dudoift  obstrinzere  tenaci| 

Meiuine,  vt  possit  soloere  nulla  dies. 
Nulla  dies  sduet,  distantia  nulla  looorugi, 

loiminuety  firmum  sed  mihi  jemper  erit. 
Petri  Bizzari  Varia  Opvscvla,  f.  109,  b«  Venetiis,  1565,  l^mo* 

For  pointing  out  to  me  this  rare  book,  and  for  other  valuable 
notices,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Irving,  the  learned  biographer  of 
Buchanan.— -Some  of  Bizzari^s  poems  were  afterwards  reprinted 
in  DeUha  Pcttarum  Itahntm.  The  one  just  quoted  is  there 
inscribed  *^  Ad  Andream  Miluinum,^'  tom  i.  pu  437.  Bizzarus  is 
also  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  from  1564  to 
1568,  written  in  Italian,  and  a  history  of  Persia,  in  Ifiatin* 
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taraed  by  sea  to  Dieppe.  Having  reached  Par 
he  iimne^tely  eotffme^ced  his  studies  in  Hm  i 
nowned  imiveMty  of  that  city. 

We  may  in  general  form  a  correct  estimate  of  t] 
progress  which  a  young  ^juan  of  talents  and  avidi 
£)r  knowledge  will  make^  from  the  state  of  educ 
taoUy  and  the  character  ^  the  teadiersi,  hi  the  sem 
nary  which  he  attends.  The  university  of  Paris  h^ 
Ic^g  enjoyed  a  pre^emineiit  reputation  among  tl 
^eat  Schools  of  Europe^  founded  on  its  antiquit 
the  imiKib^  of  its^oUeges,  the  extent  of  its  i^evenue 
afiid  tk^  venerated  namefs  which  stood  enrolled  in  i 
registers  as  professors  <mi?  as  stiideiits.  Attracted  I 
these  considerations,  a  multitude  of  young  men  fro: 
all  the  surrounding  countries  flocked  to  it  annuall; 
and  were  admitted  citi2^n«t  of  one  or  other  of  tl 
four  nations  into  which  that  learned  corporation  wi 
divided  *. 

But  whatever  was  its* nominal  and  popular  ceh 

*  The  four  nations  wcire  those  of  France,  Picardy,  Normand 
and  Germany  or  EngkiAd,  wlifch  last  incloded  Scotland  and  In 
land.  In  1513,  there  were  90  Regents  belonging  to  the  natlo 
of  France  alone.  Bulaet  Hist.  O^niirerskatb  Parisiensis,  ton 
vi,  p.  59.  In  the  12th  century,  the  number  of  members  of  tl 
universitj  nearly  equalled  th^  of  the  ^citizens  of  Paris,  an 
included  students  from  every  part  of  Christendom.  Epis 
Diogillensis  ad  Abselardum  apud*  Bulsei  Hist.  torn.  ii.  p.  66: 
Ahont  the  beginning  of  tlie  16^  centnry,  there  were  10,00 
persons  in  it  en^^aged  in  dtffei^rent  branches  of  study.  Pontaou 
de  Obedientia,  Ub.*  5.  cap.  &.  apud  Grktiarum  Act.  pro  Instac 
rata  Parisienst  Academia,  p.  14.  Paris.  1601.  Joseph  Seali 
ger  says,  that^  when  he  attended  the  university,  (which  was  oni 
a  few  years  before  MelviWe  entered  it)  there  vrtre  thirty  thou 
S4$nd  students.     Scoligerana,  Thuaiia,  &c.  tom.  it.  p.  400. 
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hrily,  the  university  of  Parig  was  indebted  flar  its 
real  eminence  to  the  Boyal  THUngual  CoUege^ 
founded  in  15219  by  Francis  I.,  at  the  recommend* 
ation  of  Bnddsus.  That  great  scholar  ^  had  long 
lamented  the  indf&cieney  rf  the  univerdty  for  pro* 
moting  the  interests  of  literature,  and  despaired  i£ 
introducii^  a  t^erable  reform  into  college  founded 
IB  unenlightened  times»  and  governed  by  laws  and 
utoges,  which  were  as  d^ply  rooted  in  inveterate 
prejudice  as  they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  principles 
of  liberal  science.  The  new  institution  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  BusHdean  College  at  Louvain^ 
which  had  been  so  zealously  patronised  by  Erasmut!: 
It  was  the  intention  of  Biideua  to  have  had  that  dis* 
tingttished  scholar  placed  at  its  head ;  but  he  dedHn^ 
ed  an  hoooilr  wind)  he  foresaw  would  invdve  him  in 
those  trotiUesome  and  dangevous  disputes  from  whidli 
it  waa  his  uniform  object  to  escape.  The  Royal  Tri^ 
lingual  CoUege  was  originally  intended,  as  itis  namie 
imports/  fin-  tea^i^  the  three  learned  languages^ 
Latin^  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  'although  it  was  smUe 
time  before  ateacher  of  Latin  was  appointed,  owing 
to  the  opposition  made  by  the  numib^i^  of  the  univer<» 
sity,  which  led  ErasmsuS)  in  oheof  hk  letters^  tocall 
them  b&mgual  pedants.  The  friends  of  learning 
obtained  from  Francis  1*  and  his  iniccessors,  the  en-^ 
down^nt  ni  additimial  dbtssw  m  the  new  establish* 
ment ;  and  when  Melville  came  to  Faring  there  wem 
royal  professors  in  all  the  bnmches  of  science,  except 

*  ^  Nanquam  eril  m  Oaliia  ftlter  Buda&us.^'     S^aligeraoa  8e- 
cunda. 

B  2 
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Civil  Law  and  Divinity.  Previous  to  the  erectl 
<y(  the  Koyal  College,  there  was  no  provision  in  t 
university  for  instructing  young  men  in  the  learn 
languages  ^  the  professors/  in  the  different  faculti< 
occupied  themselves  in  commenting  on  barbaro 
and  monkish  authors,  and  in  the  discussion  of  &i\ 
loiis  and  intricate  questions ;  the  exercises  of  tl 
students  consisted  of  noisy  and  captious  disputation 
and  degrees  were  conferred  in  a  manner  which  wou 
be  reckoned  dii^aceful  by  those  universities  whi< 
ikre  at  present  most  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  the 
nominal  literary  honours  *.  ^  But  a  change  to  tl 
better  might  now  be  observed  in  every  brandi  < 
education.  The  court  had  the  right  of  presentatic 
to  the  chairs  in  the  new  college,  and  as  it  was  becon 
fashionaUe  for  the  kings  of  France  to  act  as  the  p 
trons  of  le^uming,  men  of  l^ents  and  erudition  wei 
usually  appointed  to  fill  them.  In  addition  to  tl 
direct  influence  of  their  instructions,  they  contribu 
ed  imlirectly  but  powerfully  to  refoim  the^unive 
sil^.  Th^  excited  strong  hostility  indeed,^  but  i 
the  same  time  they  produced  emulation.  They  o< 
casioned  fierce  disputes  by  provoking  the  resentmei 
of  illiterate  sophists  and  bigoted  theologians,  but  the 
also  broke  the  slumber  which  these  literary  drone 
had  hitherto  indulged  ia  their  cells,  and  roused  thei 
to  exertions  which  otharwiie  they  never  would  hav 
made.  The  professors  in  the  old  colleges  perceive 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  eblipsed  by  thei 

*  finlsei  Hbt.  torn.  vL  pp.  ii.  915.    Gratiarum  Actio,  i 
supra,  p«  14. 
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more  popular  rivals,  and  were  reduced  to  the  alter* 
native  of  exerting  themselves,  and  adopting  the  new 
improvements,  or  of  seeing  their  lessons  contemned^ 
their  classes  deserted,  and  their  emoluments  alarms 
ingly  reduced. 

.  When  Melville  entered  the  university  of  Paris,  it 
was  in  its  most  prosperous  state.  The  late  improve- 
ments had  produced  their  salutacy  fruit,  and  they  had 
not  yet  felt  the  hlasting  influence  of  the  spirit  of  facr 
tion  and  fanaticism  engendered  hy  the  in&mous 
League,  whidi,  vnthin  a  short  time,  destroyed  the 
labours  of  many  years,  and  reduced  that  flourishing 
seminary  to  its  original  barbarism  *.  The  nation  was 
enjoying  a  respte  during  the  intervalbetween  the  first 
dvil  war  which  ended  in  1563,  and  the  second  which 
broke  out  in  1567 ;  and  several  of  the  professors, 
who,  as  well  as  the  students,  had  been  involved  in 
the  public  confusions,  had  returned  to  Paris,  and 
were  restored  to  the  charges  which  they  had  left,  or 
from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of 
the  times  f . 

Among  the  professors  whose  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  Melville,  we  find  the  names  of  those  who 
held  a  distinguished  rank  in  their  several  professions, 
and  to  whom  letters  and  philosophy  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations.  The  Greek  chair  in  the  Royal 
College  was  still  filled  by  Turnebus,  who  hadformerly 

*  Ltbellos  Supplex  ad  August  Senatvm  pro  Academia  Parisi- 
ensi,  p.l4.  Paris.  1601.  Gratiarvm  Actio  pro  Instau rata  Pa- 
risiensi  Academia,  pp.  15,  26—29*     Paris.  1601. 

t  Bulaei  Hist.  Univ,  Paris,  torn.  vi.  pp.  550,  551.  Bayle, 
Diet  art  Bamee. 
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been  the  calletgueof  Bnchanan  in  that  univerat 
and  who  united  an  elegant  taste  with  the  faighc 
critical  attainments.  Melville  had  the  happiness 
attend  the  last  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  th 
learned  man  in  the  year  in  which  he  died  *.  Me 
cerus  and  Quinquarboreus  were  conjunct  roy 
Professors  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  By  his  or 
instructions,  the  elementary  treatises  which  I 
published,  and  his  translations  from  Hebrew  an 
Chaldee,  the  former  contributed  more  than  any  ii 
dividual  of  that  age  to  the  advancement  of  Eastei 
learning.  His  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testamei 
still  deserve  the  attention  of  the  biblicdl  studenl 
and  Father  Simon,  whose  ju<i^ment  was  sufficient! 
fastidious,  has  pronounced  the  highest  eulogium  c 
him,  when  he  says,  that  Mercier  possessed  all  tl 
qualifications  of  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  and  ths 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  him  is,  that  l 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  nov< 
opinions  of  the  reformers  f .  Quinquarboreus,  thoug 

*  He  died  prematarclj  ia  Jane  1565*  Hist.  Typograpboru 
Paris,  pp.  47-<-78.  BulaeuSi  vi.  918.  It  has  been  supposed  th: 
}ie  vfsii  of  Scots  extraction,  and  that  his  proper  name  was  Toum< 
beuf  or  TurnbuU.  Dempster  says  be  was  of  the  same  (smA\y  i 
William  Tnrnbull,  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Hbt.  £ocL.  $eot. 
6^3.  Another  writer  says,  "  Ex  familia  Turnbullorum  in  Li 
dalia  Scotiae  provincial  oriundus«^'  J).  Bucbananus  de  8crif 
Scot,  MS.  in  Bibl.  Coll.  £din.  And  again,  in  the  A^ndi: 
^'  Hadrianus  Turnebus  Scoto  avo  natos.*' 

t  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  de  V.  Testament.  Bezae  Icone 
Y,  j.  et  Prsefat.  ejus  in  Merceri  Comment,  in  Ecclesiasten.  Tl 
first  separate  and  formal  treatise  on  Chaldaic  grammar  wi 
**  Tabulae  in  Grammaticen  linguae  Chaldaeae,  quse  et  Sjrlac 
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def^titute  of  ti^h  cijitical  fmmm  and  ei^teqsiye  knpw« 
ledge  of  his  c^e^gue^  h^a  shewn^  tlbat  he  w^  well 
aequamted  with  Hel»rew  ^ammar^.  Under  sud} 
able  masta^^  Melville  appHed  himself  with  great 
assiduity;  to  the  study  of  these  languages^  which 
he  could  not  acquise  in  his  native  country. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  the  celebrated 
Petrus  Ramus,  who  excited  sp  mu(^  notice  by  his 
bold  and  persevering  attacks  on  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy^  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect 
which  made  no  inconsiderate  i^ogress  in  thp  schools 
of  Europe.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  ^^tertained 
on  the  merits  of  his  isiy^tem  of  logic,  or  its  tendency 
to  advance  real  science,  it  does  not  admit  <^  a  doubt 
that  a  young  man  oi  t^lestg;  must  have  dei^ved  the 
^eatest  henefit  from  » teapher  of  such  ardour  and 
indep^dence,  if  not  originality  of  mind,  and  of  so 
much  eloquence,  as  Ramus  possessed.  The  greatest 
men  of  that  age  were  trained  up  under  him  f ;  and 

dicitur— -Johoaoe  Mercero  Hebraicarain  Llterarum  ProfessoKc 
Segio.  Paris.  1560.^'  4to*  Beautifully  printed  at  the  royal  press 
by  WiUiam  Morell. 

*  ^<  De  Be  Grammatica  Hebrseorum  Opus,  io  graciam  Studios- 
OTifm  liDguee  Saoctat,  metbodo  facillima  conscriptum,  Autbore 
Jobaupe  Qi^iuquai-bor^  Aurilacensi,  linguamm  Hebraicae  et 
Caldaicae  Regio  Frofessore.  Teitia  et  Postrema  asditlo.  Par- 
isiis  apud  AJburtinum  Juvenero^  1556.^'  Wolfius  says  tbat 
this  work  was  printed  at  Paris  io  1549,  1556,  and  158!2.  BibL 
Uebr.  t«m«  ii.  p.  615.  But  it  appears  from  the  above  title  tbat 
there  were  two  editions  of  it  before  i556. 
,  f  Nicolaus  Nancelius,  referring  to  bis  having  taught  in  1553 
under  Ramus  in  the  college  de  Fresle,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Bucb* 
anan,  ^'ubi  Regii  turn  juvenes  Stuarti  vestrates  discebant.^*  (Buch- 
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severdof  those,who, like  Scaliger, have  spoken  d 
respectfully  of  his  merits,  were  more  itidebted 
him  than  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge,  for  th 
acuteness  and  classical  taste  which  enabled  them 
detect  the  blunders  which  he  certainly  committc 
and  which  he  was  betrayed  into  by  precipitation  ai 
by  a  fondness  for  distinguishing  himself  in  eve 
department  of  knowledge.    He  was  at  this  tin 
Royal  Professor  of  Roman  Eloquence,  as  well 
Principal  of  the  college  de  Presle.     Melville  atten 
ied  his  lectures,  and  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasi( 
to  shew  that  he  introduced  the  plan  of  teaching,  ai 
the  mode  of  philosophizing,  followed  by  his  maste 
into  the  universities  of  Scotland. 

Beddes  the  lectures  of  these  professors,  he  atten< 
ed  also  those  of  Duretus,  Paschasius,  Forcatellu 
Carpentarius,  and  Salignacus  ^.     While  he  listene 

anani  Epistolae,  p.  35.)     One  of  these  was  the  Prior  of  St  Ai 

drews,  afterwards  (he  Regent  Murray.    It  appears,  from  a  Visit 

tion  of  St  Leonardos  college,  that  he  was  on  the  continent  in  155] 

for  a  cause  is  delayed  ^*  us^ue  ad  redditum  [reditum  j  Dni  Con 

mendatarii  Frioratus  S.  Andrese — ex  partibus  transmarinis. 

(Papers  of  St  Leonard's  College,)     And   a  Commission  I 

William  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  is  signed  hjthe  Prior,  as  a  witnesi 

at  Paris,  September  13.  1552.  Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  74. 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  33.     Louis  Dnrat  was  the  favouril 

physician  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  Teissier,  Eloges,  ton 

ii.  p.  320.  2.  edit.-— Paschasius  Hamelius  succeeded   Orontiu 

Finseus,  the  first  royal  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  died  i 

1565.  BulseuQ,  vi.  651, 915, 966.— Forcatellus  was  the  author o 

two  works  on  the  science  which  he  taught :   ''  Le  Troisiem 

Livre  d^Arithmetique,  par  Pierre  de  Forcadel.  Paris  1557.  4to 

and  **  Les  Six  Premieres  Livres  des  Elements  d'Evclide  trad,  e 

commentez  par  Pierre  Forcaflel  de  Be^iies*^'  Paris,  1564, 4to.r- 
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to  the  instructions  of  the  Royal  Professors,  Melville 
took  his  share  in  the  usual  academical  exercises. 
And,  during  the  second  year  of  his  ahode  in  the 
university,  he  exdted  great  admiration  hy  the  ease 
and  fluency  with  vi^hich  he  declaimed  in  Greek  *. 

There  are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  uni- 
rersity  of  Paris,  during  the  time  that  Melville  at- 
tended it,  which  deserve  notice.  The  first  relates 
to  the  religious  liberty  that  was  enjoyed,  and  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  protestant  opinions  were 
consequently  making  in  it.  A  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors, including  several  heads  of  colics,  avowed 
their  attachment  to  these,  and  others  were  strongly 
suspected  of  the  same  religious  biass  f .  But  a  few 
years  after  Melville  left  Paris,  all  those  who  refused 

Jacobus  Carpentarius  (Cbarpentier)  the  great  opponent  of  Bamus, 
was  chosen  royal  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  1565.  Ramus 
opposed  his  admission  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  that 
science,  and  urged  that,  as  he  had  taken  the  title  of  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  there  was  reason  to  fear  he  in- 
tended to  confine  himself  to  the  former  branch,  and  to  neglect 
the  latter.— Bulseus,  torn.  vi.  pp.  650 — 652.-— James  Melville 
mentions  Salinacus  among  the  professors  of  Mathematics.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  Joannes  Salignacus  was  the  favourite  scholar 
of  Vatablus,  and  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
and  Rabinical  learning.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
royal  Professors  of  Hebrew  when  Melville  was  at  Paris.  Colo- 
mesii  Gallia  Orientalis,  pp.  33—35.  Calvini  Epist.  et  Resp. 
p.  163.     Op^r.  torn.  is. 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  33. 

t  Nicholas  Charton,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Beauvais, 
Joannes  Dahin,  Principal  of  Chenai,  and  Petrus  Ramus,  Princi- 
pal of  Presle,  with  others  of  inferior  note,  were,  in  1568,  ejected 
from  their  situations,  as  Hugonots.     Bulaeus,  torn.  vi.  pp.  657-»- 
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to  fiubscribe  the  Roman  Catholic  fcdth,  indiidui] 
the  students,  were  driven  from  the  univevsity  ♦. 

The  other  circumstance  alluded  to  is  tlie  openinj 
of  the  College  of  Clermont  at  Paris  by  the  Jesuits 
with  the  exertions  made  hy  that  intriguing  wder  t 
gain  admission  into  the  university,  and  to  insinuat 
themselves  into  the  chief  management  of  the  edu 
cation  of  youth.  At  the  head  of  this  new  establish 
ment  was  a  counteyman  of  Mdiville'p,  Edmund  Hay 
who  had  been. a  r^ent  m  the  university  of  St  An 
drews,  and  left  Scotland  at  the  establishment  of  th< 
RefcKrmation,  to  wUch  he  was  hostilef .  The  greate: 
part  of  the  Scots  who  retired  to  the  c(mtinent  fron 
attadiment  to  die  old  religion  entered  into  the  so 
eiety  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  they  ordinarily  ob 
tained  promotion ;  owing  to  the  ardour  o£  theii 
zeal,  and  a  desire  to  allure  converts  from  a  king 

660.  The  other  universities  of  France  were,  in  proportion  tc 
their  extent,  stiU  more  generally  infected  ^ith  heresy.  In  Bour- 
ges  eight  professors  were  suspected  of  Lutheran  ism.  Bajle,  Diet, 
art.  Dauren.  The  magistrates  of  Paris,  in  1568,  enforced  tbeii 
petition  for  the  opening  of  a  class  for  Civil  Law,  by  urging  the 
danger  to  which  their  sons  were  exposed  of  being  infected  witli 
heresy  by  studying  at  other  universities.     Bulseus^  vi.  66S. 

*  Bulaeus,  vi.  562,  583. 

t  See  List  of  Persons  educated  at  St  Andrews  ^  in  Appendix. 
Crawfiird  says  be  was  the  sou  of  Peter  Hay  of  Meggins,  ances- 
tor of  the  Earls  of  Kinnoul.  (Officers  of  State,  p.  157.)  But 
he  seems  to  have  confounded  the  Jesuit  with  a  person  of  the  same 
name  who  was  an  Advocate.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  for- 
mer ever  followed  the  profession  of  Law  (as  Crawford  asserts) :  h^ 
had  left  Scotland  in  1560,  or  at  any  rate  was  in  France  io  1564, 
and  continued,  till  his  death,  to  hold  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Jesuits  in  that  country.    Mr  Edmund  Hay,  advocate,  was  one 
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cbm  that  had  so  suddenly  and  universally  made  de* 
feetion  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Hay  was  entitled 
to  these  honours  by  the  respectability  of  his  character 
no  less  than  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made.  He 
afterwards  became  Rector  of  the  Academy  which 
the  Jesuits  erected  at  Fort*a-Mous8on^  Provincial  of 
die  Brethren  in  France,  and  Assistant  to  Claudius 
Aquaviva,  the  Genial  of  the  whole  order  *. 

The  knowledge  which  Melville  at  this  time  ob* 
tained  of  the  designs  of  the  Jesuits  prompted  him 
to  exert  himself  afterwards  in  putting  the  universi- 
ties of  Scotland  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it 
unneoesi^ry  for  young  men  to  seek  education  a<^ 
broad,  where  they  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
being  seduced  by  these  active  and  artful  zealots  of 
Romef. 

Melville  also  heard  Francis  Baldwin  the  lawyer, 
who,  at  this  time,  delivered  occasional  or  extraordif 

of  the  Coansel  for  tbe  Earl  of  Both  well,  on  his  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  Darnlj,  and  in  tbe  process  of  his  divorce.  Buchanan's 
DeiectloD,  k,  2.  GoodalPs  Examination,  i.  368.  And  he  signs 
a  Contract  as  a  procHrator,  Jan.  2.  1572.  Begister-Book  of  Con- 
tracts of  the  Commbsariotof  St  Andrews.^Dempster  has  stated, 
trith  more  probability,  that  father  Edmund  Hay  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  Dalgaty,  in  Buchan.  Hist.  Eccles.  Scot.  lib.  8. 
p.  301. 

*  Bibadeneira,  Illustr.  Script.  Societ.  Jas*  CataL  p»  49.  Lngd. 
1609.  Dempst.  ut.  supra.  A  letter  from  Edmuod  Hay^  (*'  ex 
Paris,  ibid.  Feb.  1564,")  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  sue*- 
oessiiil  commencement  of  instriictioif  in  the  college  of  Clermont, 
and  of  the  opposition  it  had  met  with,  is  inserted  by  Bulfsus^ 
Histor.  Univers.  Parb.  Tom.  vi.  p.  588. 

t  In  1594  the  Jesuit's  Seminary  had  nearly  depopulated  the 
colleges  in  the  university  of  Paris.    Buldeus,  ut  supra,  p.  847. 
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nary  lectures  on  Civil  Law  at  Paris*.  There  wi 
not  then,  nor  for  a  considerable  time  after,  a  r^uli 
class  for  this  science  in  the  university  of  Paris,  an 
it  was  not  without  strenuous  opposition  from  th 
other  learned  corporations  in  France  that  its  eret 
tion  was  obtained  f .  Melville  had  no  intention  c 
practiinng  law,  but  he  was  anxious  to  devote  hi 
attention  to  it  as  connected  with  a  complete  cours 
of  education.  With  this  view  he  left  Paris  in  1566 
and  went  to  the  univeraty  of  Poitiers. 

Such  was  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained 
that,  though  a  stranger,  and  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  he  was  on  his  arrival  at  Poitiers  made  a  re- 
gent in  the  college  of  St  Marceon.  There  wa$ 
great  rivalship  between  it  and  the  college  of  S( 
Pivareau,  the  students  of  each  endeavouring  tc 
excel  those  of  the  other  in  the  composition  of  verses, 
and  in  the  delivery  of  orations.  In  these  literarj; 
contests  the  college  of  St  Marceon  carried  away  the 
palm,  as  long  as  Melville  was  connected  with  it 
In  this  situation  he  continued  for  three  years,  pro- 
secuting at  the  same  time  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence I.  The  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  which  was  renewed  in  1567,  continuec 

*  Melville's  Diaiy,  p.'  33.  Bayle  states  that  Balduin,  aboui 
Uie  period  here  referred  to,  read  lectures  upon  parts  of  the  Pan 
dects,  at  Paris,  to  a  large  audience,  and  with  great  applause 
Diet.  art.  Baudoutn.  And  it  would  appear  that,  as  early  ai 
J  546,  he  and  Hottoroan  prelected  on  Civil  Law  in  the  scbooh 
du  DecreU     Ibid.  art.  Hotman  (Francois)  note  M. 

+  See  Note  F.  J  Melville's  Diary,  ut  supia. 
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to  spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  extended  its 
baleful  influence  to  the  seats  of  learning.  In  1568^ 
Admiral  Coligni,  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  army, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Poitiers,  which  was  vigor- 
ously defended  by  the  young  Duke  of  Guise.  The 
classes  in  the  university  being  broken  up,  Melville 
entered  into  the  &mily  of  a  Coimsellor  of  Parfiament 
as  tutor  to  his  only  son.  When  he  was  making  raiud 
improvement  in  his  education,  this  promising  boy 
was  prematurely  cut  off.  Coming  into  his  room  one 
day,  Melville  foimd  his  little  pupil  bathed  in  blood, 
and  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  from  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers  which  had  pierced  the  house. 
He  lingered  for  a  short  time,  during  which  he 
employed  the  religious  instructions  which  he  had 
received  in  comforting  his  afflicted  parent;  and 
expired  in  his  tutors  arms,  pronoundng  these 
words  in  Greek,  A^HntmXi,  T«y  i^fuf  ftu  uftx^tM  i 
Master,  I  have  finished  my  course.  Melville  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  most  lively  recollection  of  this 
affecting  scene,  to  which  he  never  could  allude  with- 
out  tears  ♦. 

During  the  siege  Melville  found  himself  exposed 
to  danger  in  a  different  way.  He  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  political  dissentions  of  the  country,  and 
prudently  avoided  giving  offence  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  associate; 
But  his  inclinations  as  to  religion  were  not  altogether 

♦  Melville^  Diary,  p.  33,  4. 
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unknown  ^,  and  any  mercenary  or  officious  infonm 
might  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  or  even  his  life>  i 
a  place  which  was  nnder  martial  law.  There  was 
small  compasiy  of  sddiars  stationed  as  d  guard  t 
the  CoQnselkf  8  hoase,  and  Melville  had  raised  thi 
sospidons  of  the  subaltern  officer  who  commandei 
them,  by  reading  the  Bible  and  by  other  devotiona 
acts,  M^iich  we^  uaually  regarded  by  die  Frend 
seidiety  as  the  discriminating  marlcs  of  the  Hugonot 
or  Cbnstaudins  f .  An  alarm  being  on^  day  givei 
lihat  the  enemy  intended  an  assanlt^  &ie  offleer,  witi 
astern  voice,  diallenged  him  as  z  Hugofnot,.  wh< 
wonld  betray  the  city  to  the  enemy,  and  whom  h< 
diirst  not  trust  at  Hberty.  MelvHle  lep^ed  thi 
charge  with  wanhth,  ^mned  Mntsdf  with  the  nt 
most  expedition,  and  taking  a  horse  from  the  staUe, 
prepared  to  mount  it  His  stout  reply,  and  the 
alaority  which  he  displayed,  sta^ered  the  soldier^ 
w^  requested  him  to*  desist  from  his  preparations. 
•*  No,  no;  (answered  Melville)  I  will  diew  myseb 
this  day  to  be  as  honest  and  a&  brave  a  man  as  you." 
Upon  this  the  poor  fellow  had  recourse  to  entreaties, 
b^ging  him  not  to  inform  the  master  of  the  house 
of  what  he  had  done  ;  fw  if  the  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  his  superiov  officer  he  would  lose  his  place 

*  There  bad  been  a  reformed  eburch  in  Poitiers  for  several 
years,  and  its  minister  sat  in  the  first  National  Syood  of  the  pro- 
testants  of  France.  In  1560  the  second  National  Synod  was 
held  in  that  city.    Quick,  i.  2,  12. 

t  The  Catholici  of  France  were  accustomed  at  this  time  t« 
apply  both  these  names  to  the  protestants.    B ulceus,  vi.  483. 
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for  mdestiDg  so  loyal  and  good  a  subject.  And  he 
ever  ^er  treated  MelviQe  with  the  most  profound 
respect 

Thesi^e  being  raised,  Melville  resolved  to  quit 
France,  aiid  repair  to  Geneva  for  thd  prosecution  of 
theological  studies.     Great  caution  was  necessary 
in  carrying  this  purpose  into  execulioii ;   for  it  was 
reported  that  foreign  troops  were  coming  to  the  as- 
Stance  of  the  Admiral,  and  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  adjoining  ta  Switzerland  and  Germany 
had  received  strict  orders  from  court  to  suffer  none 
to  leave  the  kingdom  without  passports.    Having 
ceaioerted  bis  journey  with  a  young  Frenchman 
who  wished  to  ae^ompany  him»  he  left  his  books 
and  othev  effects  b^nd  him,  and  iset  out  on  foot 
with  a  small  Hel^e^  Bible  s^ung  from  His  bdt. 
This  was  a.mode  of  travelling  to  which  he  was  par- 
tial, md  the  uisiial  Way  in  which  he  equipped  him- 
self for  it.    Being  light  in  body,  and  full  of  spirits, 
he  performed  the  jomfney  with  great  ease ;   And 
wh€^  his  fellow  tmveller,  exhausted  with  &tigue, 
had  thrown  himseflf  on  bed,  he  sallied  forth,  and 
examined  whatever  was  worthy  of  being  seen  in  tl^ 
places  at  which  they  stopped.     By  avoiding  the 
public  roads  and  fortified  towns,  they  passed  thl^ 
frontiers  of  France  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption.     Night  had  set  in  when  they  reached 
Geneva,  and  the  city  was  strictly  guarded  on  ac- 
count of  the  cahfudoAs  of  France,  and  the  multitude 
<tf  sti^angers  who  eamo  from  it.    When  questioned 
by  the  guard,  the  Frenchman  replied  that  they  were 
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poor  scholars  from  France.     The  oountenanoe 
the  soldier  expressed  his  thoughts  as  significantly 
if  he  had  said  aloud,  *  We  have  got  too  m^ny  pc 
sons  of  your  description  already.'     Melville,  percei 
ing  this,  assured  him  that  they  had  enough 
money  to  pay  for  all  that  they  risquired,  and  shei 
ing  him  the  letters  whidi  they  had  for  Monsiei 
£eza,  b^^ed  to  know  where  they  would  find  th; 
minister:   upon  which  the  gates  w^re  opened  i 
theDi4 

At  their  first  interview  Beza  was  highly  pleaisc 
with  Melville  and  talked  of  him  to  his  colleagu( 
as  a  person  who  appeared  well  qualified  to  jSll  tl 
chair  of  Humanity  whidi  happened  to  be  the 
vacant  in  their  Academy.  Accordingly  he  was  pi 
on  trials  within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  am 
being  examined  on  Virgil  and  Homer,  acquitte 
himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  judge 
that  he  was  immediately  admitted.  A  quarter  ( 
a  year's  salary  was  paid  him  at  his  admission,  whici 
proved  a  very  seasonable  relief ;  for,  notwithstandinj 
his  courageous  language  to  the  guard,  the  join 
funds  of  the  two  travellers  did  not  exceed  a  crowi 
when  they  entered  Geneva.  He  was  now  able  t 
support  himself  creditably,  and  also  to  maintain  hi 
desponding  companion  until  such  time  as  he  obtain 
ed  a  situation. 

During  the  ten  years  which  had  dapsed  sine 
its  erection,  the  University,  or,  as  it  is  commonl] 
called,  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  ♦  had  flourishec 

*  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  baling  applied  to  tbe  king  o 
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under  the  fostering  care  o£  the  loagistrates  mid 
ministers  of  that  energetic  republic.  It  was  at  this 
time  furnished  with  teachers  who  were  inferior  to 
those  of  no  titled  university  in  Europe,  and  had  at- 
tracted students  from  every  protestant  country.  The 
professorship  which  Melville  had  obtained  was  chiefly 
valued  by  him  as  it  put  it  in  his  power  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  talents  of  these  excellent  men  in  the  pro^ 
secution  of  his  studies.  With  true  literary  ardour 
he  waited  on  their  puUic  instructions  as  a  scholar, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  honoured  with  their 
friendship  and  admitted  to  their  pivate  society 
as  a  cdleague. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  that  progress 
in  oriental  literature  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  Rodolph  Chevalier  \  the  first  pro^ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  academy,  had  lately  left 
G^eva,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cornelius  Bertramus. 
The  talents  and  erudition  of  Bertram  were  superior 
to  those  of  his  predecessor.  His  book  on  the  Jewish 
Polity  is  still  a  standard  work;  and  his  Com- 
parison of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramean  languages 

France  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  a  univfrsity  to  their  academr, 
his  majestj,  after  consaltation,  refused  the  request,  upon  this 
ground,  that  '^  Universities  were  found  to  be  the  nurseries  of 
heresy.^'     Senebier,  Histoire  Literaire  de  Geneve,  i.  35* 

*  Antoine-Rodolphe  Chevalier  (Cevalerius)  was  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's tutor  in  the  French  language  >  and  at  a  late  p^iod  of  his 
life  he  appears  to  have  taught  Hebrew  in  England.  Aqoong  the 
Baker  MSS*  vol.  xiii.  36.  is  *'  Account,  of  Cevalerius,  Hebrew 
reader,  and  his  issue/'  fiiogr.  Britan.  vol.  L  p.  524*  2d  edit* 
Teissier,  Eloges,  torn.  ii.  p*  438. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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discovers  an  aequatntaUce  with  gr^minatical  ai 
alogy  very  uncommaii  at  that  period^.  Melvil 
acquired  from  him  the  knowledge  ci  Syraic,  whi< 
hdd  but  teoently  become  a  subject  of  study  amox 
Europeans,  and  which  is  so  useful  to  a  divine  fro 
xiM  near  affinity  to  th^  original  of  the  CHd  Testamen 
and  the  ancient  and  valuable  vemon  of  the  Ne 
Testament  which  exists  in  it. 

The  Gredk  chair  in  the  academy  w»3  then  fillc 
by  Frandseus  Fortus,  a  nittive  of  the  island  < 
Candiaf.  Portus  is  well  kno^wn  to  tbe  learned  I 
his  commentaries  on  ancient  auth<»rs^  He  had  r 
sided  at  the  court  of  Renee,  the  accomplidic 
Dutchess  of  Fei^ara,  aaid  retired  to  Geneva  for  tl 
s^e  of  enjoying  the  fireer  acercise  of  the  reforms 
religion.  Enthusiastically  attached  to  Grecis 
lh;^ature,  fixym  patriotism  its  well  as  professio 
Portus  was  charmed  Mith  tlue  progress  Which  Me 

*  Four  Recommendatory  poems  "by  Melville  are  prefixed  to  tl 
work*  Its  title  is :  /*  Comparatio  GrammatScaB  Hebraio^ 
Aramicse.  Auctore  Bonaventura  Cornelio  fiertramo,  vtriusq 
liDguse  Professore*  Apud  Evstathivm  Vignon.  1574/^  4to.  Be 
tram  was  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  published  by  Commel 
in  3  vols.  fbl.  1586.  Le  L^ng,  Bibliothe<»  Sacra,  torn.  i.  part, 
jp.  884 — 5.  ^t.  Masch.  For  his  other  works,  Bayle,  Teissic 
and  CdloiAesius  (Gallia  Oi^ientaiis,  p.  68.)  may  be  consulted. 

t  Isaac  Casaubon,  the  first  Greek  scSidar  of  the  age  in  whk 
he  lived,  was  a  pupil  of  Portos,  and  has  pronounced  th^  highc 
«u}ogium  on  his  master.  "  Sincera  pietas,  virtus  exoellens, 
singularis  doctrina,  bonis  omnibus  Venerabilem  reddebant.^'  £ 
ercitationes  ad  Apparat.  Annal.  Baronii,  p.  37.  edit.  1663.  S 
dso  Vita  Casauboni,  pp.  4, 5.  edit.  Almeloveen.  Several  Gret 
poems  by  Portus  are  in  the  editicA^  Be9ke  PoenkUum^  anno  156S 
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nlie  had  inade  m  it,  and  took  great  plelasure  in 
pointing  out  to  hiin  the  vaiious  beauties  of  his 
native  iongtte,  ind  in  diseiisidng  with  him  those 
iHcbr  questions  in  phihdo^  about  i^rhich  critics 
weie  that  divided.  On  th^se  occasions  Melville 
sometimes  ventured  to  Of^se  the  favourite  opinions 
€f  his  master,  either  from  conviction,  <»*  With  the 
view  of  ^idtihg  fuller  information  on  the  subject 
In  a  disj^ute  as  to  tiie  proper  pronundatioh  ci  tiie 
language,  and  the  power  of  the  accents,  he  happened 
otte  day  to  push  his  objections  rather  too  freely, 
upon  idndi  the  jealous  Candian  grew  warm,  and 
testily  exdaimed,  Fos  Seoti^  vos  barbari,  docebitU 
nos  Gracos  pronundatumem  Ktostree  linguie^  sci- 
Ucet! — You  ScoU^  you  barbarimis,  will  teach  us 
Greeks  how  to  pronounce  our  own  language,  for^ 
sooth  *  / 

But  the  person  to  whom  Melville  felt  the  strongest 
attraction  at  Geneva,  was  the  celebrated  Theodore 
Beza,  who  performed  the  duty  of  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  academy  along  with  that  of  a  minister  of  the 
city.  After  the  death  of  Calvin,  Beza  was  un- 
questionably the  brightest  ornament,  and  the  most 
powerful  champion  of  the  Reformation.  Equally 
distinguished  as  a  divine,  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a 
critic  no  individual  contributed  more  to  enlighten 
^nd  adorn  the  age  in  which  he  lived  f .    His  editions 

*  Melville's  Biajy,  p.  35. 

i  Ctsaubon,  io  one  of  his  leUers,  calls  Beza,  ScaUger,  and 
ThtiaDus,  '<  the  tbne  suns  of  the  learned  world.''  Epist.  p.  68. 
edit.  Almeloveen. 

c2 
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of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  accompanied  with 
Ld,tin  translation  and  notes,  whatever  defects  ma 
noi;v^  h6  discovered  in  them,  were  by  far  the  mos 
valuable  works  which  had  then  appeared  in  ths 
department  of  literature ;  and  no  person  who  i 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  sacred  crit 
cistn  and  interpretation  will  allow  himself  to  spea 
of  them  ^^ith  disparagement^;  Of  his  poetice 
productions  it  is  sufficient  to  Say,  that  they  wer 
admired  by  th^  best  judges  among  hid  contempora 
ries,  and  met  with  the  applause  of  two  eminent  indi 
viduals,  who  like  himself  had  courted  the  muse  b] 

-r-'*^  Siloa's  brook,  anil  Jordan's  hallowM  tide." 

On  reading  his  poems,  I^laminius  exclaimed^  "  I  se 
that  the  muses  have  at  length  crossed  the  Alpsf ,"  an( 
Buchanan  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  him  "one  of  th 
most  singular  poets  that  had  been  of  a  long  timet- 
When  we  consider  these  unequivocal  testimonies  c 
approbation,  we  will  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  ini 
plicit  regard  to  the  caustic  remark  of  the  critic,  tha 
Beza,  Iby  printing  his  version  of  the  iPsalms  alon, 
with  Buchanan's,  "  led  to  a  comparison  which  h 

*  "  Quod  vero  ante  enm  (Bezam)  nemo  instituit,  ut  codici 
consoleret  et  crisin  NoyI  Testament!  tractaret,  id  et  ipsam  prsest 
tit  ille/nactus  quosdam  codices.  Sic  parva  qaidem  et  tenuia,  tame 
initia  sunt  facta  Ciitices  N.  T.,  eaque  valde  laudabilia.^^  San 
Frid.  N.  Mori  Hermeneutica  Novi  Test,  cura  H.  C.  A.  EicI 
btadt,  torn.  ii.  p.  292.  Lips.  1802. 

t  Theodori  Bezae  Poemat.  Item  ex  Georgio  Buchanan 
aUisque— -poetis  Excerpta.  Epist.  Dedic.  p.  7.  Henr.  Steph.  1561 

X  See  the  letter  of  Buchanan  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  ^  prin 
ed  la  the  Appendix. 
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ought  not  rashly  to  have  hazarded^."  The  Tnag- 
nanimity  which  prompts  a  man  of  genius  to  rater 
into  competition  with  his  illustrious  contemporaries 
prevaits  him  from  heing  meanly  mcMrtified  when  he 
is  excelled  hy  them  ;  and  he  may  at  the  same  time 
be  conscious,  and  gratified  with  the  consciousness, 
that  his  productions  are  not  unworthy  of  heipg 
associated  with  those  to  which  he  willingly  yields 
the  palm  of  superiority.  The  history  of  letters, 
during  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  affords  m^ny 
pleasing  examples  of  this  spedes  of  noble  strife  and 
amicable  rival^ip,  to  which  honourable  fame  i^^ 
dtes  her  votaries. 

Her  Templets  everlasting  doors  unbarrM, 
Desert  is  various,  various  the  reward. 
No  little  jealousy,  no  ill-timed  sneer, 
No  envy  there  is  found,  or  rival  fear. 

To  these  talents  and  acquirements,  and  to  the  most 
unquestioned  piety,  Beza  added  great  politeness 
and  affability  of  manners,  which  rendered  his  sodety 
and  conversation  agreeable  as  well  as  instructive. 
He  was  well  bom  and  well  educated ;  and  had  been 
admitted  to  the  company  both  of  the  great  and  the 
learned.    By  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  which  he 

*  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotbeque  Choisie,  tore.  viii.  p.  128.  He 
shoold  have  said  that  Beza  permitted  this  ;  for  it  wus  Henry 
Stephens  who  first  published  them  in  the  same  volume.  ''  Vides, 
lector,  Henr.  Stephanum  non  sine  causa  Be^scPoematibusBuch- 
anani  et  Flaminii  ejus  familiarium  poemata  sociavisse.^'  Mak- 
taire ,  Stephanorom  Historia,  p.  345. 
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had  deroted  his  servioes  he  was  held  iu  ven^talioD 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  nnifcMnnly  received  th 
puUie  and  flattering  expresdons  of  this  feeing  con 
tributed  to  set  the  purity  of  his  character,  and  th 
generosity  of  his  dispositions,  in  the  n^ost  strikini 
light*- 

Besides  attenclmg  the  sermons  and  the  academica 
prdections  of  this  eminent  individual,  Melville  hw 
the  happiness  of  being  admitted  at  all  times  to  hi 
private  society.  The  learning,  wit,  vivadty,  iui< 
candour,  which  Melville  possessed,  would  of  tliem 
s^es  have  reoraim^ided  him  to  the  notice  of  on 
who  was  so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  the$i 
qualities ;  but  there  were  other  circumstances  whicl 
contributed  to  facilitate  his  access  to  the  good  grace 
of  Beza.  That  reformer  was  uniformly  partial .  U 
Scots^len.  He  admired  the  ecclesiastical  constitu 
tion  of  Scotland. .  He  had  long  maintained  an  in 

*  Anton.  Fayns,  Vita  Theod.  Bezse.  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Betue 
Teissier,  Eloges,  iv.  484—506.  In  1570  the  plague  raged  a 
Geneva,  and  ope  waa  chpsen  by  lot  from  the  company  of  mioister 
to  visit  those  who  were  infected  viiih  that  dreadful  malady 
The  Council  gave  an  order  that  Beza  should  he  exempted  fron 
the  lot,  upon  ivhich  he  appeared  before  themy  and  begged  tha 
they  would  withdraw  their  order,  as  he  lool;e4  v^osk  th^  a^rvio 
as  a  part  of  his  minjsterial  function.  Accordingly  his  name  wai 
included  among  those  of  his  brethren.  In  1572,  the  Churchei 
of  France  requested  his  assistance  at  the  National  Synod  o; 
Nismes.  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  did  not  think  it  safe  foi 
him  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  proposed  that  he  should  senc 
them  his  advice  in  writing.  Beza  convinced  them  that  this  woolc 
not  answer  the  purpose,  and  after  a  long  debate  tbey  consentec 
that  he  should  go.  Hecueil  de  diverses  particularitez  concernan^ 
Geneve :  20  Feb.  1570  j  and  21  Apr.  1572*  MS, 
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timaie  frienddbip  with  two  <^  the  most  illustrious 
individuals  in  that  nation,  Knox  and  Budianan. 
And  there  was  at  that  time  in  Geneva  anoth^ 
Scotsman,  a  relation  of  MelviUe,  with  whan  he  had 
lived  for  many  years  as  a  collesgue,  and  whom  he 
revered  for  his  talents  and  virtues. 

This  was  Henry  Scrimger,  whose  exertions  for 
the  revival  of  lett^s  reflected  great  hcmour  on  Scot- 
land, although  his  name  is  now  known  to  few  of  his 
eoimtrymen.  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Scrimger 
of  Glasswelly  a  hraadi  of  the  hcmourable  family  of 
Diddup,i& which  the  offices  of  Royal  Standaid-hearer 
and  o£  Constable  of  Dundee,  had  long  been  heredi- 
tary. Having  finished  ^is  course  et  education  with 
applause  at  St  Andrews  ^,  he  went  to  the  university 
c^  Paris,  from  which  he  removed  to  Bourges  to  pro- 
secute the  study  of  Civil  Law  under  Baro  and  Dua- 
ren.  By  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated 
Annot,  then  professor  of  Greek  at  Bourges,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  offices,  he  became 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Secretary  Boucherel.  In 
this  situation  he  gave  such  satisfEiction  that  he  was 
diii^M  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Rennes, 
upon  his  appoiiktment  as  ambassador  from  the  court 
oi  France  to  different  states  of  Italy.  During 
a  visit  to  Padua  he  saw  the  noted  Francis  Spira, 
who  died  under  great  horror  of  mind  in  consequence 
of  his  recantation  of  the  protestant  religion.  This 
scene  produced  the  same  effect  upon   Scrifnger's 

.       ♦  See  Note  G. 
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loind  which  it  did  on  V^erius,  bishop  af  Ca] 
d'lstria^  and  Gribaldus,  a  lawyer  of  Padua ;  and  i 
determined  to  sacrifice  the  prospects  which  his  pi 
sent  situation  held  out  to  him,  and  to  return 
Switzerland,  where  he  might  profess  the  refonni 
sentiments,  with  safety.  Being  invited  to  Aug 
bourg  by  the  Fuggers,  a  femily  who  had  raised 
princely  fortune  from  the  mines  of  the  Tyrol,  ai 
expended  it  in  the  advancement  of  literature 
Scrimger  furnished  the  lilnrMy,  of  Ulrich  Fi^g 
with  the  rarest  books  and  manuscripti^.  During  h 
travels  in  Italy  he  had  collected  ample  materials  f 
correcting  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  particular! 
those  of  Greece  f.  He  published  an  edition 
the  NoveHiB  Constitutiones  of  Justinian*  in  Gree' 
which  was  prized  by  the  first  lawyers  of  tl 
time;  and  the  editions  of  several  of  the  classi< 
published  by  Henry  Stephens  were  enriched  wit 
the  various  readings  and  rem^ks  which  he  liberal] 
communicated  to  that  learned  printer.  In  156l 
Calvin  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Geneva.  Tl 
magistrates  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  tl 
city;  apd,  after  he  had  taught  for  two  years  as  pn 
fesspr  of  philosophy,  they  appointed  him  to  tl 
newly  erected  chair  of  the  Civil  L^ayir,  which  he  fiUe 
till  his  death  |. 

^  Shelhom,  Ai^^^"*^*^^  Hist.  Ecclesiastical,  i.  719.  Tl 
same  aathor  has  collected  various  facts  respecting  this  fami 
in  bis  Amaniidtes  Literarice. 

t  See  under  Note  G. 

X  Maittaire.  Hist,  Stepban,  passim.     Senebier,    C^talogc 
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^  As  Melville's  elder  brother  had  been  married  to 
a  sister  of  SGrimger,  he  had  the  readiest  access  to 
the  conversation  of  his  venerable  countryman,  which 
was  highly  valuable  from  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired  during  his  travels,  and  to  his  library, 
which  was  stored  with  the  best  and  rarest  books, 
both  printed  and  in  manuscript.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  lodgings  in  town,  and  also  at  the 
Fiolet,  a  neat  villa  which  Scrimger  had  built  witliin 
a  league  of  Geneva,  and  where  he  chiefly  resided 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life^  with  his  wife  and 
an  only  daughter  *. 

At  Geneva  Melville  had  the  happiness  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  several  other  individuals 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  corresponded  with  him.  Among  these  was 
Lambert  Danasus,  who  was  at  that  time  associated 
with  Bez^  in  teaching  theolc^,  and  afterwards  dis* 

RaisoDiii  des  M^nuscrits  de  GeDeve,  p.  285.  From  Calvin^s 
letter,  dated  27th  October  1562,  it  appears  that  Strimger  was 
not  then  at  Geneva.  But  in  another  work,  Senebier  states 
(apparently  from  the  public  records)  that  he  was  admitted 
professor  of  pliilosophy  at  Geneva  in  1561,  and  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  coarse  of  the 
same  year.  Histoire  Litteraire,  i.  397.  Among  the  witnesses 
to  Calvin^s  Testament,  made  26th  April,  1564,  we  find  *'  spccta- 
tum  vimm  Henricum  Scrimgerum  professorem  artium,'*  and  he 
is  included  among  those  called  '^  cives  Genevenses.^*  Beza, 
Vita  Calvini. 

•  *  Meiville^s  Diary,  p.  S5.  James  Melville  mentions  only  his 
daughter  j  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Scrimger  to  Buchanan, 
♦  Uhat  his  wife  was  alive  in  April  1572,  (Buchan.  Epist.  p.  9.) 
From  Buchanan^s  letter  to  him,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  lately 
been  beresrved  of  some  of  his  children.     (Ibid.  p.  8.) 
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cbaxged  the  smne office  in  the  imiyenity  of  Leyden^ 
The  learned  printer,  Henry  Stephens,  took  partici 
lar  notice  of  our  yimng  countryman,  and  qpdke  of  hii 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  f.  He  also  obtaine 
the  friendship  of  Faulus  Meliasw,  celebrated  for  hi 
Latin  odes,  and  translation  of  the  Fsabns  into  Gei 
man  verse  t-  James  Lectins,  equally  distinguishei 
as  a  politician  and  a  scholar,  whose  name  is  asaod 
ated  with  those  of  Bonnivaid,  Roaet,  and  othe 
patriots,  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  w]h>  wa 
permitted,  by  way  of  singular  hommr,  to  occupy  a 
the  same  time  a  chair  in  tibe  academy  and  th( 
hi^est  office  in  the  rqmblic^  was  the  pupil  o 
Melville,  for  whom  he  continued  ever  after  to  cherisl 
the  highest  esteem  §. 

The  massacre  of  the  protestants  which  com< 
menced  at  Paris  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  1572 
and  which  wrox^ht  such  woe  to  France,  was  thi 
occasion  of  extending  Melville's  acquaintance  witl 
the  learned  men  of  the  age.    Those  who  escapee 

*  Secueil  de  divejTses  particularitez  concernant  GeneTe.  MS. 
p.  US.    Senebier,  Hist.  Litt.  i.  312. 

t  Casauboni  Epiat.  p.  129.     Edit*  Almelaveen* 

t  Adami  Vitse  GermaDorum  Philosophoram,  p*  448.  Amooo 
tbe  poems  of  Melissus  is  one  inscribed  '  Ad  Andr.  Melvinun] 
Celurcanuni/^  Melissi  Scbediasmatvai  Poeticorvm  Pars  Ter- 
tia,  p.  226.     Lvtetisc  Parisiorum,  1586. 

§  See  a  letter  froiii  Lectins  in  tbe  Appendix.  Casaoboni 
Epistolse,  p.  J  29.  An  account  of  tbe  writings  and  emplojmenU 
of  Lectins  may  be  seen  in  Senebier,  ii.  54—61.  A  great  many 
letters  ivbicb  passed  between  him  and  Casaubon  are  in  tbe  col- 
lection of  Almeloveen. 
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the  dagger  of  the  murderer  took  neftige  m  Qm^tk 
wIio«e  g^t^  wece  tbnmn  ofi^ii  to  i^ceive  ih^aiu: 
Que  hundred  and  twenty  Frrach  miaisters  w^re  at 
one  tkne  in  the  pity.  The  ae^emy  overflowed 
with  sludeiitfi,  and  the  magpbrtirates  were  unaUe  to 
provide  salaries  fcNr  the  learned  men  wh(M(n  th^  were 
desirous  to  empfey,  or  to  &mI  situations  for  such  as 
weoe  willing  to  teach  without  reeetving  any  remun- 
eration *.  Ainong  those  who  ofatamed  puhlie  ap 
pointments  was  Joaqph  Scaliger,  the  irst  sdiolar  i^ 
the  age,  and  a  man  of  real  genius,  although  he  de* 
voted.hts  tsdfents  chiefly  to  the  dry  study  of  criticism 
and  illustration,  of  ancient  authors f.  Melville's 
acquamtanoe  with  Scjdiger  had  commenced  tw^ 
years  he&re  this  period,  durii^  a  visit  whieh  that 

*  See  two  letters  of  Beza  to  Thomas  Von  TiL  lilastr.  et 
Clar.  Viror.  Epistolse  Selectiores,  pp.  615—690.  Scaligerana, 
Tbuana,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  344.  Scaliger  has  preserved  the 
carious  fact,  that  the  Dutchess  of  Savoj  sent  4000  florins 
annaally  for  the  relief  of  the  French  refugees  at  Geneva.  Beza 
i¥as  the  only  minister  acquainted  with  this  charitaUe  deed  during 
the  life  of  the  Dutchess.  In  one  of  Beza^s  letters  above  re- 
ferred to  we  find  another  singular  fact.  The  citj  of  Geneva  had 
been  grievouslj  afflicted  with  the  plague  during  the  greateilr  part 
of  two  jearS|  but  this  dreadful  malady  disappeared  upon  th^ 
arrival  of  the  persecuted  fugitives. 

i  He  was  admitted  professor  of  Philosophy  in  October  1572, 
and  continued  to  read  lectarf?^  in  the  academy  during  two  years. 
Seoebier,  Hist.  Litter,  ii.  10.  and  Scaligerana  Secunda,  art. 
^^icneve.  Chauffepi€  and  Burman,  who  have  referred  his  re- 
sidence at  .Geneva  to  another  period,  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  trusting  to  inferences  from  letters  without  dates. 
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learned  man  paid  to  Geneva*  All  the  reeoininen< 
atory  verses  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  &,thei 
poems,  which  he  published  during  his  exile,  proceed 
ed  from  Melville's  pen  f .  Among  the  refugees  the] 
were  also  two  civilians,  distinguished  fen:  their  talen 
and  erudition ;  Francis  Hottoman,  who  had  taugl 
with  high  reputation  at  Bourges  and  Valence,  and  E( 
mond  Bonnefoy,  the  colleague  of  the  great  Cujaeiu 
The  latter  had  run  the  greatest  risk  in  the  massacre 
and  was  protected  from  the  &natical  fruy  of  tli 
people  by  Cujacius,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly  i 
to  declare  that  if  he  were  dying,  and  desired,  lik 
Aristotle,  to  say  who  was  most  fit  to  succeed  to  hi 
chair,  he  would  name  Bonnefoy  |.  A  complimec 
not  less  flattering  is  paid  him  by  the  enlightene 
De  Thou,  who  has  recorded,  in  his  history,  that  h 

*  Scaliger  has  mentioned  his  being  at  Geneva  in  1570.  Sea 
ligerana,  Thuana,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  344. 

t  Jvlii  Caesaris  Scaligeri  Poemata— Genevae  1575.  Svo.— TIi 
epigrams  are  inscribed  ^*  Andr.  Melvinvs  Celurcanus.^^  In  th 
College  Library  of  Edinburgh  there  is  a  copy  of  the  work  whic 
had  belonged  to  Melville,  and  has  his  autograph  on  the  title  page 
He  has  transcribed  some  poems  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  begin 
ningof  the  book,  and  has  written  notes  on  the  margin,  consistinj 
partly  of  emendations  of  the  text,  and  partly  of  references  to  ancien 
authors  whom  Scaliger  had  imitated.  To  the  subscription  of  th 
epigrams  he  has  added  with  his  pen  **  ad  Lemannum,'^  to  inti 
mate  that  )ie  was  then  resident  at  Geneva.  *'  Celurcanus''  mean 
anattve  of  Montrose, 

Nobilis  urbs  ro^  jam  gaudet  nominem  montts^ 

Quae  prius  a  coelo  dicta  (^elfirca  fait. 
4r.  Jonstoni  Poemata  Opania,  p.  452.  Mid delb.  1642. 

Two  of  these  epigrams  by  Melville  are  republished  io  DeHtic 
Poetarum  Svotorum^  tom.  iu  p.  344. 

t  Cujacii  Qbservationes,  Cap.  vi. 
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was  the  sdiolar  of  Bonnefoy,  and  owed  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man*.  So  aealous  were  the 
magistrates  of  Geneva  to  encourage  science,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  their  poverty,  they  allotted  handsome 
salaries  to  these  two  civilians,  only  requiring  that 
the  citizens  should  be  admitted  gratis  to  their  lec- 
tures. Hottoman  lectured  twice  a-week  on  Roman 
Law,  and  Bonnefoy  tlirice  a-week  on  Oriental  Juris^ 
prudence,  a  sd^ice  of  which  he  may  be  r^arded  as 
the  foimder,  and  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  East  f  • 

We  are  expressly  informed  that  Melville  heard 
the  lectures  of  Hottoman  |,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  also  availed  himself  of  the  o]^rtunity 
of  attending  those  of  Bonnefoy,  which  were  still 
more  intimatdy  connected  with  those  studies  to 
which  he  had  now  devoted  his  diief  attention. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  not  merely  as  illus- 
trative of  the  literary  history  of  the  period,  but  also 
as  serving  to  throw  light  on  the  future  conduct  of 
Melville.  We  shall  find  him  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  pditical  transactions  of  his  native 
country;  and  the  facts  which  we  have  produc- 
ed tend  to  shew  that  he  was  not  unqualified  by 
his  education  for  judging  on  this  subject.    The 

*  Thuani  Hist,  ad  ann.  1574.  Teissier,  iii.  33 — 4. 

t  Hottoman^s  salary  was  800  florins,  and  Bonnefoy^s  700,  a- 
year.  Becueil  de  diverses  particularitel  cone.  Geneve,  p.  118. 
Senebier,  i.  327.  li.  7,  8. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  35. 
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irtudies  of  the  learned  in  that  age  were  more  ui 
verisal,  and  the  common  ground  on  wfaidi  liien 
AiSstent  ^lot&^em  tnet  waa  more  extended  th 
^t  present.  Ev^  peirson  varsant  in  its  litera 
MMbr j^  i^u8t  have  been  particularly  struck  with  tl 
ntiion  of  the^tudy  of  theology  land  law.  Law,  wh< 
firdpi^ly  viewed,  h  A  liioMe  and  in  sbtee  sense 
ASfmt  sdence.  Wh^ii,  imst^  of  heihg  made 
r«st  m  the  arbitiuty  llitetates  of  mere  wiU,  wbethi 
enm^  by  itt^viduals  or  ccmimtmitiies,  on  the  pr 
scriptibob^  of  custom,  or  0^  Ihi  uncerbin  dedu^tio! 
^iftdeteiminable  i^^pid^ncy,  the  Law  of  Niatioi 
t^  feUi^ed,  as  it  alwAytl  ought  t<e>  be,  Oft  the  Law  < 
NbtUi'e,  ai^  the  eteKial  piiUciples  of  eqtdty  tt\ 
j^usitice,  sanctik^tied  by  the  Su|)^etne  L^shtbr,  tfe 
«tudy  of  it  ii  dosely  allied  to  that  of  tbeolbgi 
And  to  i^present  then!  as  discordant,  or  as  inc^ 
}fieible  <tf  aflfbrding  aid  to  each  Other,  is  to  ihjur 
both,  atd  is  a^  absurd  as  it  i?^ould  be  to  divorce  am 
ffissever  the  great  endis  Whi^h  they  respectively  ain 
it,  the  promoting  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wel 
fare  of  mankind.  We  meet  With  few  df  the  Writer 
^t  this  period  who  excelled  in  one  of  these  btahche 
without  being  also  well  Hcqutkinted  with  the  Other 
As  religion  is  the  coi&inon  eOncem  of  all  meti,  and  ai 
the  public  liiind  was  then  deeply  interested  in  th( 
controversies  relating  to  it,  we  are  not  greatly  sur- 
prized at  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which  was  possessed  by  manj 
distinguished    civilians  and    statesmen — ^by  such 
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men  as  HottomaA  imd  Goddfrby  and  Grothis, 
Ijsmgiket  and  Mortiay  and  St  Aldegonde.  But 
nve  2^  not  '^qoally  j^nspared  to  ddmit  ikt  statement^ 
altfaKHigh  weil  authefiticated,  that  the  chief  divines 
of  the  refinmed  chiifch  were  intimately  acquidnted 
vdth  ike  principles  of  jaridphideiicey  and  qnalified^ 
hy  Ihe  towta^  of  6tudy  whidi  they  bad  pursued,  t& 
give  flieir  advice  oii  questions  relating  to  govern- 
tne^t  and  f^  admihistmtion  of  laws.  Not  to 
meii^ion  Calvin,  Be2a,  and  other  Iforeign  theolo^ 
giads,  it  Would  be  easy  to  establish  the  fact  by 
referring  to  not  a  few  in  our  own  country,  as 
How,  Cri^,  Pout,  Arthbuthnot,  and  Adamson. 
Thid  tnay  be  ascribed  pakrtly  to  the  passion  which 
thdiie  who  ad£cted  thetnselves  to  learning  at  that  pe- 
riod felt  to  ''kitermeddle  with  all  knowledge  f  and 
partly  to  the  superior  gratification  which  this  manly 
study  yielded  in  comparison  with  the  dry  and  disgust- 
ing logic  which  had  so  long  been  exclusively  culti- 
vated in  the  sdlo^fc.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  be  traced 
to  a  new  feeling  which  recent  events  had  produced, 
and  which  had  for  its  direct  object  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  late 
rrformation  of  religion ;  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  moral  forces  by  which  that  mighty  revolution 
exerted  itp  influence  upon  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind in  favour  of  civil  liberty  and  the  amelioration 
of  government.  It  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  many 
in  the  present  day,  that  the  benefits  whidi  we  owe  to 
the  Reformation  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  idteri* 
and  remote  results  of  that  event,  rather  than  effects 
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contemplated  and  intended  by  the  Refonnecs.  ] 
would  be  absurd  to^ve  an  absolute  n^^tive  to  th 
proposition ;  but  there  is  much  less  truth  in  it  tha 
those  who  announce  it  with  sudi  oracular  impon 
ance  imagine.  Many  of  those  actions  which  we  ai 
apt  to  impute  to  turbulence,  or  to  clerical  ambitio 
and  officiousness,  and  which  we  are  prope  to  sti^ 
matize  as  the  offspring  of  bigotry  a{id  intoleraac< 
we  would,  if  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  c 
the  actors,  and  more  attentive  to  the  circumstance 
in  which  they  were  placed,  see  reason  to  ascribe  t 
more  enlightened  views. 

It  was  at  Greneva  that  Kno:|C  felt  the  haUowe< 
flame  of  liberty  kindle  in  his  breast,  and  while  h 
breathed  the  free  air  of  that  republic  he  conceive< 
the  enterprise  of  breaking  the  fetters  of  religion 
and  political  bondage  by  which  bis  native  countr 
was  enthralled.  Since  his  leaving  it,  the  spirit  o 
freedom  had  expanded  itself,  and  during  the  tw< 
last  years  that  Melville  resided  there,  an  event  hac 
occurred  which  enables  us  to  ascertain  its  force 
Tp  assert,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  violent  anc 
sanguinary  measures  to  which  tyrants  have  recoursi 
always  defeat  themselves,  would  be  only  to  foster 
delusion ;  for  history  demonstrates  that  they  hav< 
on  the  contrary  often  proved  too  successful.  At  th( 
same  time  it  is  true,  that,  under  the  direction  of  2 
merciful  Providence,  they  have  sometimes  led  tc 
more  happy  results.  This  was  particularly  the  ease 
as  to  the  horrid  scenes  which  disgraced  France  in 
1572.    The  sensation  produced  by  them  was  simul- 
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taneousiy  felt  at  the  most  distant  extremities  of 
Europe.  In  Poland  it  exdted  alarm  and  disgust  at 
the  idea  of  receiving  a  king  from  a  coiurt  polluted 
with  blood  and  perfidy  *.  In  Scotland  it  crushed 
the  hopes  of  a  party  which  laboured  to  restore  popery 
and  arbitrary  power.  In  the  Low  Countries  it 
confirmed  the  inhabitants  in  their  resolution  to  re- 
lease themselves  firom  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Spain. 
And  it  disposed  the  court  of  England  to  afford  these 
patriots  the  assistance  necessary  for  enabling  them 
to  recover  their  liberties. 

But  it  was  at  Geneva  that  this  filing  operated 
with  full  force.  In  a  city  composed  of  freemen  and 
protestants,  the  conduct  of  the  French  court  ex- 
cited the  strongest  indignation,  and  was  universal- 
ly execrated.  Smarting  under  the  injuries  which 
they  had  suffered,  the  refugees  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  the  rulers  who  had  inflicted  them, 
and  pointed  to  the  only  remedy  by  which  the  evil 
could  be  effectually  corrected.     Those  who  had  a& 

*  I  allude  particuUrlj  to  a  fact  which  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  concealed  in  the  registers  of  Qeneva.  It  is  knowD,  that 
the  Dake  of  Anjou,  hrother  of  Charles  IX.  and  afterwards  Heiirj 
III.  of  Trance,  had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne  of  Poland.  In  April  1573,  the  protestants  in  Poland  wrotei 
to  the  ministers  of  Geneva  requesting  to  he  fully  info? mod  re- 
specting the  massacres  in  France,  and  the  real  authors  of  them, 
that  tbey  might  take  their  measures  accordingly  in  the  approach- 
iogjelection  of  a  new  king.  The  ministers  laid  the  letters  before 
the  Coancily  who  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  return  an  answer  in 
writing,  but  sent  a  person  qualified  for  giving  them  the  inferma* 
tioa  which  they  required.  Reooeil  de  diverses  partioularitez 
concemant  Genevei  p.  119.  MS. 

VOL.    I.  D 
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ford^  them  an  asylum  were  prepared  tq  sym{ 
thize  with  their  feelings  and  sentiments.  The  irn 
importsmt  and  delicate  questions  respecting  govei 
ment — the  origin  of  power,  the  best  mode  of  co 
veying  it,  its  just  limits,  and  the  right  of  subjec 
to  resist  its  abuse — ^became  the  topics  of  discoun 
and  were  discussed  with  a  freedom  and  boldne 
^hich  could  only  h^ve  been  tolerated  i|i  a  repubi 
can  ^tate,  and  exemplified  at  a  period  wh^i  t1 
public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
was  at  this  time  that  Hottpman  composed  h 
Franco-gaUia^  a  work  which  resembles  the  polit 
cal  treatises  of  Buchanan  *  and  of  ]L<angi|et  f ,  i 
the  questions  which  it  agitatee^  and  the  prinapl 
of  freedom  which  it  lays  down  and  defends.  A 
the  same  time,  and  m,  the  same  strain,  did  Bes 
compose  a  tract  which  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  su] 
pressed  from  prudential  pon^derations,  while  the 
pr^xMunced  an  approbation  of  the  principles  whic 
it  contained  :|:.  Peter  Charpentier,  a  mercenai 
renegade,  insulted  the  city  which  had  formerly  h 
noured  him  with  an  academical  chair  $,  by  addre 

*  De  Jure  regni  apud  Scotos. 

f  Vinditkt  contra  Tyraimos;  publithtd  liy  him  under  t1 
fictitious  name  of  Junius  Brutus* 

t  S«e  Note  H. 

$  Charpentier  was  for  some  time  the  colleague  of  Henrj  Scrii 
ger,  in  the  profession  of  Civil  Law,  at  Geneva.  Senebier,  Hii 
Litter*  i.  51,  S26.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Charpentier,  w{ 
is  charged  with  having  revenged  his  literary  quarrels  with  B 
mus,  by  instigating  his  scholars  to  murder  that  philosopher,  d 
ring  the  cannibal-scenes  exhibited  in  Paris.  Bayle,  art.  i?ai» 
and  Charpentier. 
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sing  to  Portus,  the  professor  of  Greek  at  Grenera, 
an  apol(^  for  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  in 
which  he  insidiously  attempted  to  shew,  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  protestants  in  France,  a  political 
Mid  d  ]^ligiQU8,  and  that  the  late  ebullition  of  pub- 
)fe  vengeance  was  directed  solely  agwsist  ^ose  who 
ha4  Bdade  rdigion  a  doak  to  their  treasonable  de* 
ngtts.  Though  £iHreign  to  his  profession  and  studiei^ 
F«f  ta«r  took  up  the  pen,  and  in  a  reply,  breathis^ 
keen  but  Tiriuous  indignation^  defended  the  inno- 
erace  of  the  sufferers,  and  exposed  the  malignant 
fidaehoods  and  stale  sophistry  of  their  base  and  un* 
pnnripled  calumniator  *. 

How  deeply  Melville's  itiind  was  impressed  wiih 
these  sratimenta,  appears  finmi  the  uniform  2eal 
which  he  afterwards  shewed  for  the  liberties  of  Im 
country,  and  the  £rm  resistance  which  he  opposed 
to  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  It  was  alio  display^ 
ed  in  the  poems  which  he  composed  at  this  time ; 
m  which  he  celebrated  the  memory  of  the  late  maiv 
tyrs,  and  bitterly  execrated  the  cruelty  of  thar  perse<* 
cutors.  The  two  following  epigrams  may  serve  a^ 
a  apecimra,  and  bear  strong  marka  of  his  det^t^ 
tion  o£  tyranny. 

CUssicom. 

Ad  Hbeitateffi  qqid  obest  tibi,  Qallia  ?  Vis,  firans, 

£t  lupus,  et  lupa  t,  cum  sanguineis  catulis. 
AA  liberUteiq  quid  ad^t  tibi,  Gallii^  ?  Jus,  fi^, 

Mooflque  mauusque  viruqo*  Nqqc  quid  abeft  ?  Aaimu^. 

*  Franc.  Porti,  Cretensis,  Respoosio  ad  Epistol.  P^tri  Car* 
pentarii.  Geoev.  1572. 
t  Catherine  of  Medicis,  the  QueeU'Diotber  of  France. 
D  2 
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Tyrannis. 

Tarquinii  de  stirpe  truces  cum  terra  tyrannos 
Tot  ferat }  acri  unus  pectore  Brutus  ubl  est  ? 

In  the  year  1572,  Alexander  Yonng  came  \ 
Geneva  with  letters  to  his  uncle,  Henry  Scrimger 
firom  the  Regent  Mar  and  Buchanan,  requestin 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  and  promising  hii 
,the  most  honourable  and  liberal  encouragemen 
Buchanan  had  before  repeatedly  written  him  to  tli 
same  purpose,  and  the  manner  in  which  he^rged  h: 
request  evinced  at  the  same  time  his  own  patriotisi 
and  his  high  esteem  for  Scrimger.  But  that  venei 
aUe  scholar  continued  to  Excuse  himself  by  pleadin. 
the  concisions  of  Scidtland  and  his  own  advance 
age  f .  For  several  years  Melville  had  almost  foi 
gotten  his  native  country,  in  the  ardour  with  whicJ 
h^  applied  to  his  studies  and  the  discharge  of  hi 
academic^  duty.  The  memory  of  it,  and  of  th 
friends  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  wa 
now  revived  by  the  conversation  of  Young,  an( 
when  the  latter  returned  to  Scotland,  he  sen 
letters  by  him  to  his  brothers,  acquainting  then 
with  his  situation.  As  they  had  not  heard  of  his 
for  a  long  time,  and  feared  he  had  lost  his  life  ii 
the  troubles  of  France,  they  were  overjoyed  to  lean 

*  Alexander  Young,  was  the  brother  of  Peter  Young,  Boch 
ananas  colleague  in  the  education  of  James  VI.  Their  mother  wa 
Margaret  Scrimger^  sister  to  Henry  Scrimger.  Smith,  Vit 
Petri  Junii,  pp.  3,  4. 

t  Bttchanani,  Epist.  pp.  7—10. 
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that  he  was  alive^  and  in  great  estimatimi  at  Ge« 
neva.  Upon  Young's  paying  a  second  visit  to  that 
dty,  Melville  received  the  most  affecticmate  letters 
from  them>  and  pressing  invitations  to  return  home. 
Amopg  the  rest  wa^  a  letter  from  one  oi[  his  ne-; 
phews,  then  a  student  at  St  Andrews ;  and  the. in* 
genuous  manner  in  which  the  young. man  described 
the  state  of  education  in  Scotland,  and  spoke  of 
the  benefit  which  it  would  derive  from  a  person  of 
such  learning  as  he  was  told  his  uncle  possessed^  had 
no  small  in^uence  in  disponing  him  to  think  serious^ 
ly  of  returning  to  Scotland. 

About  the  same  time  Alexander  Campbell,  who, 
though  a  youth,  had  been  presented  to.  the  bi^hoprii^ 
of  Brechin  ♦,  visited  Geneva  in  his  travels,,  accom'^ 
panied  by  Andrew  Polwart,  as  his  tutor.  The  soli- 
citations of  Polwart,;  with  whom,  h^  had  been  ac- 
quainted at  th^  university  of  St  Andrews,  joined  to 
the  urgent  request  of  his  own  friends,  determined  Mel- 
ville to  return  to  Scotland,  and  to  devote  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  abroad  to  the  service  of 
his  country.  This  resolution  he  respectfully  inti- 
mated to  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  magistrates,  as 
patrons  of  the  academy^  requesting  their  permission 
to  demit  the  office  with  which  they  had  honoured 
him.  His  reque^  was  reluctantly  granted  with  ex- 
jMresslons  of  llieir  soaovf  at  losing  him,  and  ample 

*  "  Alexander  Campbell  of  Carco,  sumetyme  bischop  of  Bii- 
cheo-^eqeiftit  Id  his  place  of  cai'co  w^  in  y^  parisb  of  Riticlevin 
in  j^  moueth  of  Febr.  1608.**  Testament  Testamentar,  in  Re- 
cords of  Commissary  Coqrtvof  (Edinlmrgh,  23  Juoij.  1608, 
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testiiikoniaiil  of  tlidr  8)^jrobati6ti  tod  esteem.  Bez 
in  A  letter  addte^sed  to  the  G^eral  Afisembl; 
aiQong  othet  expressions  of  the  same  tenor,  testifier 
ttiat  Andrew  Melville  was  "  equally  distinguishe 
Vy  his  piety  and  his  erudition ;  and  that  th 
Church  of  Geneva  could  not  ^ve  a  stronger  pto< 
of  affection  to  her  sister  Church  of  Scotland  tha 
by  suffering  herself  to  be  bereaved  of  him  that  hi 
native  country  might  be  enriched  with  his  gifts  *." 
It  was  not  without  feelings  of  tender  r^et  tha 
Melville  parted  from  (Jeneva,  and  the  friends  whon 
he  had  gained  during  his  residence  in  it.  In  th 
subsequent  period  <^  his  life  he  frequently  trace 
tile  scene  in  his  imagination,  and  relieved  his  mind 
amidst  his  labours  and  anxieties,  by  thinking  of  th 
place  where  he  had  spent  his  happiest  yeai^  in  th 
peaceful  pUrsliits  of  learning,  and  in  the  sfo^iety  o 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  ttge.  Th< 
subject  is  more  than  once  introduced  in  his  ^tica 
pieces,  and  always  with  tenderness  and  enthusiasiti 
In  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  John  Lindsi^y,  and  0 
his  countrymen  who  died  at  GeneVa,  he  p^ys  bH 
affectionate  tribute  to  tlie  most  distinguififtred  itMi 
viduals  whom  he  had  known  iii  that  dty.  Thi6  i 
introduced  by  a  deploration  6f  th6  masdIiMes  WhicJ 
had  so  long  disgrac^  the  neighboiititig  kingdM 
of  France,  and  which  ^ere  paiiifidly  as^eiatid  witi 
the  delightful  recollections  which  the  thoughts  o 
Geneva  excited  in  his  breast.    In  the  same  poem  h 

^  MelviUefs  Oitff,  p.  35. 
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coixmieinorat^  several  of  his  countrjrmen,  who,  like 
Lijidsay,  had  finished  their  days  at  Geneva  ♦. 

Melville  left  Geneva  in  spring  1574,  along  with 
Polwart  and  his  pupil,  the  bishop  of  Brechin.  They 
took  the  way  of  Lyons;  and,  traversing  Franche- 
compte,  descended  the  Loire  to  Orleans.  During  a 
part  of  their  journey  they  were  accompanied  by 
three  Frenchmen,  a  priest,  a  physician,  and  an 
officer  of  the  army,  all  aealous  Roman  Catholics. 
Before  they  parted^  Melville  had  made  the  military 
gentleman  almost  a  protestant ;  and  partly  by  argu- 
ment, and  partly  by  good  humoured  raillery,  he  pre- 
vailed so  far  over  the  prejudices  of  the  other  two,  as 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  eat  flesh  on  Friday,  a 
practice  whidi  they  at  first  regarded  with  much 
horror. 

As  the  civil  war  was  still  raging  in  many  parts 
of  France,  a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  oh  such  strangers 
as  came  to  Orleans.  When  our  travellers  approach- 
ed that  city,  the  solc(i^r  on  guard  allowed  the  bishop 
and  Polwart,  who  were  on  foot,  to  pass,  but  stopped 
Melville,  who,  having  sprained  his  foot,  was  on 
horseback.  To  the  question,  **  Whence  are  you?'* 
Melville  replied,  «  From  Scotland.'*—"  O!  yon 
Scots  are  all  Hugonots."— "  Hugdnots!  What's 
that?  We  do  not  know  sudh  people  in  Scotland.^' 
-^**  You  have  no  mass,"  said  the  sbMier — "  Vous 
voUs  n'ave%  pai  la  Messe!" — ^**  No  mess^  man,*' 
replied  Melville  merrily ;  "  our  children  in  Scot- 

♦  See  Note  I. 
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l^nd  go  to  mess  every  day." — "  Bon  caoipagno 
alkz  vous;''  said  the  soldier  smiling,  and  beckoniii 
to  him  to  proceed.  When  he  reached  the  house  : 
which  they  had  previously  agreed  to  lodge,  he  foun 
his  two  countrymen  in  great  trepidation  lest  the 
papers  should  have  been  examined,  and  disposed  1 
laugh  heartily  at  the  equivoque  by  which  they  ha 
escaped  detection.  They  had  reason  to  congratulaf 
themselves,  if  the  report  of  their  landlord  was  to  b 
credited ;  for  he  assured  them  that  several  person 
had  of  late  lost  their  lives  for  as  small  an  offence  a 
that  of  having  come  from  Geneva.  On  leaving  Oi 
leans  next  day  they  were  thrown  anew  into  constema 
tioii,  by  unexpectedly  falling  in  with  a  procession  € 
the  host,  when  they  were  again  relieved  from  thei 
embarrassment  by  the  promptitude  and  address  o 
Melville^. 

At  Paris  they  met  \vith  a  great  many  of  thei 
countrymen,  and  resolved  to  spend  some  time  ii 
the  French  capital.  At  the  desire  of  Lord  Ogilvy 
Melville  went  to  the  Jesuits'  Cpll^e,  and  meietini 
with  Father  Tyrie,  was  involved  in  a  public  dispute 
with  that  eager  polemic.  The  dispute  was  con- 
tinued during  several  days,  but  the  archbishop  oi 
Glasgow,  being  informed  of  it,  let  fall  some  threat- 
ening expressijons,  which  coming  to  the  ears  oi 
Melville's  friends,  they  persuaded  him  to  leave  the 
place  as  quickly  as  possible.  Accordingly  he  left 
Paris  on  the  30t)i  of  May,  and  proceeding  with  his 
former  companions  to  Dieppe,  sailed  to  Ry,  and 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  35,  36. 
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arrived  safely  in  I^ondon.  On  the  day  that  they 
quitted  Paris,  the  French  king,  Charles  IX,,  who 
had  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  died  of  ap  issue  of  blood,  which  burst  from 
all  the  apertures  of  his  body. 

After  remaining  ia  shojt  time  in  London,  our 
travellers  purchased  horses,  and  took  their  journey 
by  Berwick  to  Edinburgh ;  where  Melville  arrived 
in  t}ie  beginning  of  July  1574,  after  an  absence  of 
^n  years  from  his  native  coup  try  ♦. 

♦  Melville's  Diar)v  p.  36. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

1574—1580. 

Jmelville  declines  an  offer  f  rem  the  Regeiit  Mo 
ton — retires  toBaldmy--^-superiniends  the  studi 
of  his  nephew — James  MelviUe^-Htpplicatums 
the  General  Assembly  for  MehiUe?s  services — ) 
visits  Gtasgow-^is  introduced  to  the  young-king^ 
is^mitted  Principal  of  the  university  of  Gku 
gaw — history  of  that  university — his  plan  for  r< 
covering  it  from  the  decayed  state  into  which 
had  fallen — new  mode  of  instruction  introduce 
hy  him — effects  of  it — individuals  educated  undi 
him  at  Glasgow — Nova  Erectio— literary  cm 
versation — Peter  Blackbum^^ohn  CohiUe- 
college  discipline — Mark  Alexander  Boyd — h 
stance  of  MehiUe's  intrepidity  in  maintainin 
the  authority  of  the  university^'^-charged  with  ai 
vising  the  demolition  of  the  Cathedral  of  Gla 
gow — receives  his  library  from  Geneva — un 
versity  library — Carmen  Mosis. 


Melville  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Edinburgl 
when  he  was  waited  on  by  George  Buchanan,  Alei 
ander  Hay,  clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  Col< 
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nel  James  Halybnrton,  on  tlie  part  of  the  B^nt 
Morton.  They  proposed  that  he  should  act  as  do- 
mestic instructor  to  the  Regent,  jnfomising  that  he 
should  be  adyanced  to  a  situation  more  suited  to  his 
merit,  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurred.  Morton  had 
himself  no  taste  for  letters,  and  ^as  not  disposed,  as 
his  predecessors  were,  to  he  liberal  to  learned  men. 
But  his  sagacity  convinced  him  of  the  influence 
wych  they  exerted  over  the  minds  of  others,  krid  of 
the  importance  of  attaching  them  to  his  interests. 
When  individuals  distinguished  for  their  litehiry 
acquirements  came  into  the  kingdom,  it  was  there- 
finre  his  policy  to  draw  them  to  court,  to  ascertain 
then*  dispositions,  and,  on  finding  them  pliable  to 
his  wishes,  to  advance  them  to  benefices  in  the 
<bureh.  Melville  was  at  that  time  a  stranger  to 
the  Regent's  plans,  but  he  was  decidedly  averse  to 
a  residence  at  court.  He  preferred  an  adidemical 
fife ;  one  principal  object  which  he  had  in  view  in 
returning  to  his  native  country,  was  to  assist  in  the 
revival  of  ite  literature ;  and  his  highest  aihbition^ 
was  to  obtmn  in  one  of  the  iinivet^tie^  a^  i^uation 
nmilar  to  that  of  Royal  Professor  at  Paris.  He 
ihereibr^  respectiiilly  declined  th^  proposal  made  to 
trim  in  the  naAle  of  the  tiegeikU  antd  requested  pa:^ 
mission  tb  spend  some  time  with  his  tektioni^  i^om 
whom  he  had  b^n  so  long  absent,  before  he  accepted 
of  any  piiblic  employment. 

He  went  accordingly  td  Angus,  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  elder  brother  at  Baldovy,  where 
he  had  spent  his  early  years.     During  the  following 
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three  nacaitbs  he  wiused  himself  with  superintei 
ijDg  the  studies  of  one  of  his  nephewn^  whom  Rii 
ard  Melville  resigned  to  hun  as  a  pledge  of  frat 
nal  love,  and  charged  to  ^^  w^it  upon  him  as  a  s 
and  servant/'  This  was  the  young  man  whose  h 
ter  had  such  influence  in  induQing  his  uncle  U>  q\ 
Geneva,  who  afterwards  became  his  academii 
assistant,  and  his  faithful  adherent  in  all  the  hai 
ships  which  he  suffered,  and  tQ  whose  zealous  ai 
grateful  affection  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  ii 
portant  particulars  of  his  life,  and  the  most<int£ 
esting  traits  of  his  character.  As  we  shall  ft 
quently  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  amiable  indiv 
dual,  it  is  proper  to  introduce  him  to  the  aix}uain 
ance  of  the  reader. 

James  Melville  was  the  son  of  Richard  Melvil 
and  Isabel  Scrimger,  and  was  bom  at  Baldovy  c 
the  25th  of  July,  1556.  His  early  education  *  wi 
marred  by  the  ch^ige  of  his  teachers,  apd  on  ente] 
ipg  the  College  of  8t  Leonards  in  I57I9  he  was  i 
iportified  at  finding  that  he  was  incapable  pf  undei 
standing  the  lectures,  which  ^ere  delivered  in  Latii 
that  hje  burst  into  tears  befbire  the  whole  clasi 
This  ^tti'aeted  the  notice  of  his  r^ent,  WilKai 
Collace,  who,  pleased  with  this  trait  of  youthfu 
sensibility,  kindly^copdescended  to  give  him  pivat 
instructions,  and  to  provide  him  with  an  as9istanl 
until  he  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  und^  whicl 
he  laboured  f ,     Hk  mind  was  early  impressed  wit] 

'*  See  above  p.  7,  ;  f  Melville's  Disiry,  p,  22. 
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a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  a  strong  desire  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This 
desire  was  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  the  ser- 
mons which  he  heard  from  John  Knox  at  St  An- 
drews ;  and  it  remained  unahated  notwithstanding 
what  he  witnessed  of  the  poverty  and  hardships  of 
the  protestant  ministers.  His  £ither,  however,  in- 
tended him  for  the  more  lucrative  profession  of  the 
kw,  and  had  fixed  on  a  man  of  business  in  Edinburgh 
with  whom  he  should  serve  as  an  apprentice.  Richard 
Melville  was  an  excellent  man,  and  an  affectionate 
fath^,  but  he  had  higher  notions  of  parental  autho- 
rity, and  kept  his  children  in  greater  subjection,  than 
are  altogether  consistent  with  the  liberal  notions 
of  the  age  we  live  in.  Being  restrained  by  bashful- 
ness,  and  the  deference  he  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  his  Other's  will,  James  had  recourse 
to  an  innocent  stratagem  to  intimate  his  predilec- 
tion fer  a  different  line  of  employment  He  com- 
posed a  sermon  on  a  passage  of  Scripture,  in  the 
best  manner  of  which  l^e  was  capable,  and  put  it 
carefully  into  one  of  the  Commentaries  which  he 
knew  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  in  his 
weekly  preparations  for  the  pulpit.  The  expedient 
succeeded  according  to  his  wish.  For  Richard 
Melville  halving  once  ascertained  the  decided  inclina- 
tions of  his  son,  and  being  pleased  with  the  juvenile 
specimen  of  his  gifts,  was  too  wise  and  too  good  to 
persist  in  carrying  his  own  plans  into  execution; 
The  apprenticeship  was  no  more  talked  of;  but 
still  a  due  regard  was  paid  to  parental*  dignity  and 
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the  good  of  the  young  man,  by  keying  him  for  son 
time  in  snq^se  as  to  his  &ther's  intenticms,  Tl 
arrival  ^f  Andrew  Melville  put  an  end  to  this  reserv 
James  w^a  now  told  that  he  vfM  at  full  liberty  1 
&IIOW  b|8  own  incSinations,  and  to  his  greM;  jo; 
was  delivered  over  to  his  uncle,  in  the  manner  v 
hav^  already  stated,  instead  of  being  bound  to  tl 
bap^ter^ 

Notwithstanding  the  striking  resemUance  hetwee 
the  un^le  ^nd  nephew  in  stature  and  phyaic^;nom] 
th^y  ^fered  in  mental  temperament,  perhaps  s 
m^}^  9S  ever  two  individuals  did  who  were  unite 
1^1^  the  dosest  and  most  inviolable  friendship.  Th 
t^ents  of  James  Melville  were  respectable,  withov 
lieing  of  ^  same  superior  order  as  those  of  his  unch 
l^ti  though  not  endowed  with  great  Eveliness  c 
f^roe  of  imagination,  be  possessed  a  sound  judgment 
and  ^  heart  tenderly  susceptible  <^  all  the  benevolen 
and  socisl  afi^tions.  His  temper  was  mild,  lus  man 
ners  ooiurteous,  and  he  was  capable  of  exi^ng  grea 
i^uthority  ovar  others  because  he  had  the  oraiplet 
CQinmand  of  himself.  To  these  amiaUe  qualitie 
w^re  united  a  guileless  uprightness,  and  an  unshakei 
epn^tancy  in  maintaining  the  friendships  which  h 
contracted,  and  adhering  to  the  cause  which  his  eon 
victions  led  him  to  espouse.  He  was  accardingl] 
fitted  for  becoming  a  most  us^iil  companion  to  hii 
unqle^  who^did  not  uniformly  study  the  moffiier  h 
vetrbm  and  was  apt  to  be  inv^yed  in  difficulties  b) 

♦  Melvilk'^  Plarj,  pp.  2 l-f-  Sh 
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an  impetuosity  of  j;emp€ar  which  |ie  was  wot  always 
able  to  command,  and  ^yas  sometimes  unwilling  t^ 
restrain.  .. 

James  Melville  ]xsd  lately  finished  his  course 
of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
and,  though  a  modest  youth,  flattered  himself 
that  he  was  capable  of  professing  those  liberal  arti^ 
of  which  he  had  bee^  declared  a  master  by  the 
first  literary  authority  in  the  Iwd.  But  a  few 
hours'  conyersation  with  his  |iew  instructor  dispelled 
this  pleasing  dream,  and  convinced  him  t^a^  ^ 
needed  yet  to  begin  his  studies.  There  is  some^* 
thing  interesting  in  the  artless  manner  iu  whi^ 
he  relates  wha£  he  felt  on  making  this  discovery, 
and  describes,  from  his  first  impressipq^,  the  eminent 
qualifications  which  his  unde  possessed  for  a  tas^ 
in  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  hii^  life  *. 

Melville  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy  his  re- 
tirement at  Baldovy.  Beza's  letter  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  xepoH  of  Polwart  and  the  bishop 
of  Brechin,  spread  the  fame  of  his  erudition  through 
the  country.  At  the  Assembly  which  met  in 
August  he  was  much  talked  of^  and  appUcatlona 
for  his  services  were  made  from  different  quarters. 
The  commissioners  of  the  Synod  of  Fife  were  in- 
structed to  request  that  he  might  be  granted  to 
them,  with  the  view  of  his  being  appointed  Provost 
of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  in  the  room 
of  archbishop  Douglas,  who  had  just  died  f .    A 

*  See  Note  K. 

t  Douglas  died  on  the  last  day  of  July  1574.     Act  Bulk  of 
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nmilar  application  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  archbishop  Boyd,  and 
Andrew  Hay,  commissioner  of  the  west,  urged  sa 
strongly  the  ruined  state  into  whidi  that  seminary 
had  fallen,  that  its  claims  were  preferred  to  those  of 
St  Andrews.  To  secure  their  object  they  prevailed 
upon  such  of  Melville's  relations  as  were  present  to 
use  their  influence  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  the 
recommendation  which  lliey  had  obtained  from  the 
Assembly*.  The  Assembly  conferred  a  mark  of 
their  approbation  on  him  by  inserting  his  name, 
though  he  had  not  yet  been  present  with  them, 
an^g  the^xaminat(^s  of  a  poetical  work,  before 
its  publication  f .  It  deserves  notice  that  this  As- 
sembly rec<^ized  the  doctor,  or  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  as  a  distinct  functionary  of  the  church, 
and  petitioned  the  Regent  to  appoint  competent 

the  Commistsariot  of  St  Andrews,  19th  Feb.  1574. — When  ad- 
mitted to  the  hishopric,  Douglas  promised  to  resign  the  offices  of 
rector  of  the  university,  and  provost  of  St  Marj^s  College  ^  and 
complaints  were  at  different  times  made  on  him  at  the  General 
Assembly  for  continuing  to  retain  them.  Calderwood,  MS. 
Hi^.  vol.  ii«  pp.  344^428. 

*  Mchrille's  Diary,  p.  29,  30. 

t  **  For  revewing  ami  sighting  of  the  history  of  Job  compiled 
be.  Mr  Patrick  Adamsone  in  Latine  verse  the  present  Assembly 
hath  willed  their  loved  brethren  and^  the  right  honourable  Mr 
George  Buchanan,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Mr  Peter  Young  Pe- 
dagogue to  our  Soveraign  Lord,  Mr  Andrew  Melvill,  Mr  Jamea 
Lawson,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  to  take  travell  in  perusing  of  the 
said  book,  and  if  the  same  be  found  be  thame  agreeable  to  the 
truth  of  Gods  word  to  authorize  the  samine  with  testimony  of 
their  band  writ  and  subscription.^'     Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 
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salaries  for  such  leankea  men  as  were  wflling  to 
diisk^harge  this  c&ce  in  the  universities*. 

In  consequence  of  a  presring  invitation  from  the 
patrons  of  the  University,  Melville  paid  a  visit  to 
Glai^w;  and,  after  obnverring  with  them,  and 
making  some  necessary  arrangements,  he  agreed  to 
return,  and  midertake  the  offiee  of  Frindpal.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  end  of  October,  he  took  leave  of 
his  affectionate  brother  (who  died  soon  after  f)  and 
set  out  for  Glasgow,  attended  by  James  Melville. 
By  the  way  he  stopped  two.  days  at  Stirling,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  young  king,  who  ha^d  en- 
tered the  ninth  year  of  his  age,*^'^  the  switest 
sight  in  Europe  that  day  for  strange  ^jknd  ex- 
traordinar  gifts  of  ingyne,  judgment,  memorie,  and 
language!"  says  James  Melville,  who  was  ad« 
mitted  to  see  him  along  with  his  unde :  **  I  hard 
him  discourse,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  auld 
Lady  Marf  s  haud^  of  knawl^e  and  ignorance,  to  my 
grait  marvell  and  astonishment"  No  doubt  this 
astonishment  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  refleo* 
tion  that  the  young  philosopher  was  a  king ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  James  did  at  tiiis  time  exhilnt 
symptoms  of  minre  than  ordinary  talents,  and  Iu$ 
teachers  wer^  highly  gratifed  at  the  proficiency 
which  he  made  under  thdr  tuition.  At  Stirling, 
Melville  fimnd  Buchanan  aQgaged,  at  kisure  hours, 
in  wilting  his  History  of  Scotland,  and,  having 
taken  his  advice  on  the  plan  of  education  which  he 

*    *  Bulk  of  die  UniTersal  Kirk,  p.  60,  b. 

i  Richard  Melville  ilied  in  lune  1575.  Diary^  p.  14,  41. 
VOL.  L  E 
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intenebd  to  Mow,  proceeded  to  Glasgow.  Tfaamas 
Suchanan,  the  nephew  •£  the  poet,  wait  along  with 
him  to  be  preteM  at  his  imtall^^on  *. 

Befinre  piJooeeding  la  state  what  Melville  did  for 
ibe  University  of  Gkl^w,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
a  brief  review  of  die  previous  history  of  that  se* 
mibary. 

At ^e^solfeitation  ^f  William  Tamball  f ,  bidiop 
tf  Glaisgow^  Pope  Nicholas  V.  granted  a  bull,  dated 
the  7fh  of  January  1450,  oonstituting  ^  a  G«ne- 
nd  Study  for  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  the  arts, 
and  every  other  xtseftd  fiiculty,"  at  Glasgow;  and 
panting  to  it  all  the  rights  and  privil^^es  belonging 
to  the  Univendty  of  Bologna.  In  the  following  year 
a  body  of  statutes  for  Its  government  was  prepared 
l^  the  Msbop  and  bb  chapt^,  Whidi,  together  wiA 
the  palpal  bull,  were  conftrmed,  in  1453,  by  a  Royd 
Oiprter  fitom  king  James  II.  During  tl»  two 
first  y^ars  of  its  eieetian  mam  than  a  hundred  in* 
dividuals  were  incoi^ionrt^  into  it ;  but  the  most 
cf  these  were  not  young  men  commencing  <heir 
stttdies,  but^iBeeriar  or  ragular  ecdenastics,  who  be- 
came members  dii^y  for  'Uk  sake  of  the  hotiour 
aiMached  to  alejimed^corpovajtion,  or  of  the  immu- 
nities  to  which  it  ^otitled  them.  The  annals  of 
die  University  Bxe  suffidendy  copious  in  information 
ree^ting  its  government,  bnt  they  afe  almost 
taitirely  eSlmt  as  to  v^hat  is  mole  knportant,  the 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  39. 

f  See  List  of  persons  educated  Hi  St  Andrews,  in  the  Appen« 
dix. 
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means  of  instruction  whk^  it  provided,  and  the 
mode  in  wbich  that  instruction  ^as  conveyed*    So 
far  as  we  can  coUect  from  scattered  hints>  it  woidd 
i^em  that  there  was  no  stated  or  regular  teaching 
in  the  higher  faculties.    The  zeal  of  individuals 
prompted  them  to  read  occasional  lectures,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  depended  on  the  caprice  of  the 
hearers,  ni^se  attendance  on  them  was  optional. 
"  On  the  29th  of  July  1460,  a  venerahle  man.  Master 
David  Cadyow,  precentor  of  the  diurch  of  Glasgow, 
and  rector  of  the  university,  read,  in  the  chapteis 
house  of  thePredicant  Friars  of  Glasgow,  at  9  o'diodc 
ante  meridiem,  the  title  or  rubric  in  the  ilurd  book 
(of  the  Canon  Law),  De  vita  et  bmestate  ckrica- 
runty  in  the  presence  of  all  the  deigy  and  masters ; 
and  he  continued  at  the  pleasove  of  the  hearers.^ 
On  the  same  day,  and  m  the  same  house.  Master 
William  de  Levenax  read  a  title  in  the  Civil  Law* 
The  first  iiotice  of  any  lecture  on  theology  is  at  a 
much  later  period.    *"  On  l^o  flSd  ci  Ma^,  Iffftl, 
a  rdigious  man,  Fathcar  Robert  Lile,  of  the  order  of 
Predicant  Frian^  bachelor  of  theolx^,  and  prior 
of  the  Convent  of  Glasgow,  began,  pro  Jbmm,  to 
read  a  lecture  on  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences, 
in  the  foresaid  monastery,  in  presence  of  the  rector, 
dean  of  faculty,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters ;  John 
Ade,  professor  of  thedbgy,  imd  provincial  of  the 
whole  order  in  Scotland,  presiding  at  the  time.*V 
The  want  of  salaries  to  the  professors  was  doubtless^ 
one  great  reason  of  the  rarity  <tf  these  lectures* 
Bishop  Tumbull  died  before  he  had  an  opportunity 

E  3 
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of  carrying  his  munificent  purposes  into  execution  * ; 
and  the  defect  was  not  supplied  hy  his  successors,  or 
by  the  government.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
small  perquisites  paid  at  promotions  to  degrees,  the 
University,  as  such,  was  destitute  of  funds,  and  the 
professors  of  divinity,  and  of  canon  and  civil  law, 
depended  fin:  their  support  cm  the  benefices  which 
they  held  as  ecclesiastics  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Happily  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  in- 
ferior branches  of  science.  These  were  taught  at 
an  early  period ;  for  the  records  mention  the  admis- 
sion of  a  regent  of  philcxsophy  within  two  years  after 
the  erection  <rf  the  University  f .  It  is  probable  that 
bishop  TumbuU  had  founded  the  Fssdagogium,  or 
CoU^,  in  which  the  students  of  the  liberal  arts  lived 
together  with  the  masters  who  superintended  their 
education*  They  resided  in  a  house  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Kottenrow,  until  a  benefactiim 
from  Lord  Hamilton  enabled  them  to  remove  to 
the  situation  which  the  college  occupies  at  present. 
By  mean  of  doniitions  and  bequests  from  different 

^  D.  BuchamlBi:!^  de  Scri{)toribii9  Scot;  Art.  De  D.  Turnbullo. 
MS.  ID  BiU.  Col.  Edinb.     Bishop  TurnbuU  died  in  1454. 

t  *'  Congregatione  facultatis  artium  tenU  &c.  1452.  2S^^ 
Jolij,  sapplicavit  venerabilis  et  reHgiosQS  Tir  lloniiniifi  Alex- 
Under  Geddes,  licentiatus  in  theologia,  monacbus  de  Mdrods, 
pro  licentia'expoaendi  texttim  Aristotelis  pro  ■■>  ■■  «cujus  sup* 
plication!  facnltas  favorabiliter  inclinata  ilJam  quam  petiit  salvia 
ftuis  privilegiis  duntaxat  sibi  contulit  potestatem  *^  Act.  Fac. 
Art.^1asg.  This  was  the  usual  way  of  admitting  a  regent  to 
teach  a  course  of  philosopbj. 
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individuaU,  moderate  proTision  was  inade  for  the 
coatinuance  of  regular  instniction  in  the  College* 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  this  in- 
strucfion  from  the  lists,  inserted  in  thp  notes,  con- 
taining the  titles  of  booki^  presented  for  the  use  of 
the  regents  f.  The  number  of  students  was  small ; 
and  we  find  few  persons  of  note  who  wer^  educated 
at  Glasgow.  Among  theise  were  bishop  Elphing- 
ston,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  founder  of  the 
University  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen ;  Wih 
ham  Manderston,  doetor  of  medidine,  and  succes* 
sively  rector  of  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  St 
Andrews ;  Cardinal  B^a^ton ;  John  Knox,  the  Re- 
former ;  and  John  Spottiswood,  the  Superintendent 
of  Lothian.  Its  most  distinguished  professors,  an- 
terior to  the  Reformation,  were  John  Mtgor,  David 
Melville,  and  John  Ade  or  Adamson  J. 

The  University  of  Glasgow,  from  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution, necessarily  suffered  more  from  the  change 
of  religion  at  the  Reformation  than  the  oUier 
learned  establishments  of  Scotland.  The  professors 
in  the  higher  brandies  b^ng  aU  supported  by  their 
livings  in  the  churchy  and  adhering  to  l^e  old  reli- 
gion,-8i:^oe8i(n:s  could  not  be  appointed  to  them  owing 
to  the  total  want  of  salaries.  It  was  so  fair  a  favourable 

*  Chaplainries,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  re^nts,  were  founded  at 
different  times.  Thomas  Arthurlie  bequeathed  a  tenement  to 
tbe  coUege.  And  in  1557 ^  archbishop  Beatoun  gave,  to  it  thee 
vicarage  of  Colmonell,  which,  wh^  the  glebe  acres»  is  Talued, 
in  the  old  Rental  Book,  at  £  44 ;  13  :  4.  Records  of  University  5 
and  Statist.  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  Zl*  Appendix. 

t  See  Note  L.  %  See  Note  M, 
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circumstaiifee  thai  John  Davidson,  the  prindpal  of 
the  college,  ismbraeed  the  reformed  doctrines,  afid 
continued  his  academical  labours.  By  this  means  tibe 
most  valtfable,  though  not  the  most  dignified  part 
of  the  academy  was  preserved  from  extinction.  But 
it  also  suffered  materially  from  the  fraudulent  alien- 
ation, or  the  unjust  seizure  of  its  slendet  revenues. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  firiends  of  the  college  ob- 
tained from  Queen  Mary,  in  1568,  a  gr^mi  under 
the  privy  seal,  founding  bursaries  for  five  poor 
s^olars,  and  bestowing  certain  houses  and  lands  for 
their  support  during  the  time  of  their  education^. 
In  157S,  the  town  council  of  Glasgow^  perceiving 
**  that  the  college  had  fidlen  into  decay  for  want  of 
fiinds,  and  the  study  of  the  arts  was  nearly  extin- 
guii^ed  in  it  through  poverty,*'  bestowed  on  it  rents 
which  were  deemed  adequate  for  the  supp<»rt  of  fifteen 
persons  f .  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  gift& 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  place  the  college 
<m  a  respectable  footing,  but  all  that  ihey  could 
make  good,  from  the  whole  of  their  funds,  did  not 
amount  to  mim  than  three  hundred  poundiEi  Scots 
annually.  The  rest  had  been  alienated,  and  was 
either  irrecoverable,  or  could  be  reeove*^  ottly  by 
tedious  processes,  and  at  an  expence  dispro^^ort&onate 
to  the  subjects  in  question,  and  oppressive  to  the 
e^dsting  meinbers  of  the  University*  There  was 
maintenance  for  only  two  regente,  with  almost  no 
provision  for  bursars.    The  consequence  was,  that 

♦  See  Nate  N.  t  Gibson's  Hisf.  of  Glasgow  5  Appendix. 
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the  studeBtegiaduaUy  diqmsefi  aiid  11^ 

of  princiqpal  DaTidson,  by  yfilvm  Ubomrs  the  exi^t* 

»ce  of  the  college  had  f<ir  a  number  oifoan  been 

chiefly  preserved,  the  classes  were  completely  broikeii 

up*. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Uniyemty  when  MeV 
ville  came  to  Glasgow.  It  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
count a  person  of  ordinary  restdutian ;  tfut  such 
was  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  letten^  and  the 
ccmfid^ice  which  he  felt  in  his  iQwn  reaourcci^  that 
he  entered  upon  the  task  with  the  ujtmost  alacrity. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  .disclug*ged 
the  duties  belonging  to  his  own  office  as  {principal, 
and  to  have  left  the  qther  bvanches  to  be  taught  by 
such  regents  as  could  be  lound.  A  persqn  of  this 
descriptiim  had  been  piavided  by  the  patrons  <^  tl^ 
Univ^»ityr  and  he  had  already  begun  to  teadi  ac- 
cording to  the  mo4e  practised  at  St  Andreiys. 
Allowing  him  to  proceed,  and  devolving  on  him 
the  management  of  the  revenues  of  the  co^l^e,  Meli- 
ville  set  himself,  with  incarecKble  labour,  to  the  ex- 
ecuticm  of  a  plan,  in  tl^e  formation  of  which  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  most  approved  practices  which 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  foreign  academies.  One  great 
object  which  he  had  in  view  was  to  train  up  a  number 
of  individuals  who  should  be  qualified  for  acting  as 
assistants  to  him,  and  for  following  out  his  mode  of 
instruction.    For  this  purpose  he  commenced  with 

*  Records  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  >  Memorial  for  Dr 
IVaily  and  Answers  for  Dr  Leecfaman,  in  1771  >  and  Statist.. 
Ace.  of  Scotland,  vol.  21. 
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a  select  dass  of  young  m&n  well  grounded  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  detennined  to  conduct  them 
himself  through  a  regular  and  complete  course  of 
study. 

He  hegan  by  initiating  them  into  the  principles 
of  Greek  grammar,  He  then  introduced  them  to 
the  study  of  L<^c  and  Rhetoric ;  using,  as  his  text- 
books, the  Dialectics  of  his  Parisian  master,  Ramus, 
and  the  Rhetoric  of  Talaeus  ♦.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  these  studies,  he  read  with  them  the 
best  classical  authors,  as  Vii^l  and  Horace  among 
the  Latins,  and  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Pindar, 
and  Isocrates,  among  the  Greeks ;  pointing  out,  as 
he  went  along,  their  beauties,  and  illustrating  by 
them  the  principles  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  Proceed* 
ing  to  Mathematics  and  Ge<^raphy,  he  taught  the 
elements  of  Euclid,  with  the  Aritiimetici^d  Geome- 
try of  Ramus,  and  the  Geography  df  Diqnysius. 
And  agreeably  to  his  jdan  of  uniting  elegant  litera- 
ture willi  philosophy,  he  made  the  students  use  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus,  and  the  Cosmographia  of 
Honterf.      Moral  Philosophy  formed  the  ne^t 

•  *  Aodomariis  Talacm,  or  Talon,  was  the  acbolar,  and  after* 
wards  the  collegue  and  warm  defender  of  Ramus.  Balseus,  Hist. 
Univ.  Parisy  ti.  389.  His  Rhetorica  was  approved  of  and  taught 
hj  some  who  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Ranwwk  school 
ni  Philosophy. 

t  4c«r«tf  ZfAM^  jWfipyiiw  was  first  pi^blisbed  in  the  coUectioQ  of 
Ancient  Gieographers  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1499,  and 
has  since  been  fpiequently  republished.  This  poem  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  is  said  to  have  been  transUted^  into 
Latin  verse  by  Cice^  and  is  quoted  by  the  apostle  Paul  (who 
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branch  of  study;  and  on  this  he  tead  Cicero's 
Offices,  Paradoxes,  and  Tusculan  Questions,  the 
Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  certain  of 
Plato's  Dialogues.  In  Natural  Philosophy  he  made 
use  of  FemeUus,  and  commented  <m  parts  of  the 
writings  ci  Aristotle  and  Plato.  To  these  he  added 
a  view  of  Universal  History,  with  Chronology  and 
the  art  of  Writing.  Entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  own  immediate  profession,  he  taught  the  Hebrew 
language,  first  more  cursorily  by  going  ov^r  the  ele* 
mentary  work  of  Martinius,  and  afterwards  by  a  more 
accurate  examination  of  its  principles^  accompanied 
with  a  praxis  upon  the  Psalter  and  books  of  Solomon* 
He  then  initiated  the  students  into  Chaldee  and 
Syriac ;  reading  those  parts  of  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Daniel  that  are  vmtten  in  Chaldee,  and  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  Syriac  version.    He 

was  a  countryman  of  tbe  author)  in  Acts  xvij.  28.  Aratus,  who 
was  both  a  poet  and  an  astronomer,  flourished  about  the  year 
270  A.  C. 

The  Cosmogn^hta  of  John  Hodter  was  written  in  Latin  verse, 
and  accompanied  with  maps.  He  was  a  celebrated  teacher  in 
Transylvania,  his  native  country.  David  Chytrseus  visited  his 
academy  during  his  travels  in  1569,  and  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  his  talents,  aiid  the  utility  of  hia  writmgs. 
Chytrsei  Orationes,  p.  411.  Hanov.  1614. 

The  attempts  toiacilitate  the  study  of  the  sciences  by  the  aid  of 
poetry  have  been  numerous  Theie  is  a  curious  specimen  of  this 
kind  in  a  Greek  poem  on  Law,  written  in  the  middle  ages :  Xvu^^ 
ruf  MfMff^  seo  Mipbaelis  Pselli  Compendium  Legum,  versibus 
lambiset  Politicis }  published  by  Francis  Bosquet  in  16^2,  with  a 
Latin  translation.  With  the  same  view  Francesco  Beriinghieri 
composed  his  Geograjui^  published  v^ith  maps  at  Florence  in  1480. 
Koscoe's  Loreng^o  de  Medici,  vpl,  jj.  p.  11^. 
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also  went  through  all  the  tomiMn  heads  of  Diviiiity 
according  to  the  order  of  Calvin's  Institutions,  he* 
sides  giving  lectures  on  ihe  diflferent  hodks  of  Scrip* 
ture*.  , 

This  course  of  study  was  completed  in  six  years. 
From  the  variety  of  subjects  which  it  embraced,  and 
the  number  c^  books  read  and  commented  on,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
and  the  greatness  of  his  labours.  During  its  con^ 
tinuance  he  ordinarily  taught  twice  every  day.  On 
the  second  year,  his  nephew,  James  Melville,  began 
a  class,  which  he  instructed  in  Greek,  logic,  and 
rhetoric;  and  on  the  following  year  taught  them 
mathematics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  was  the 
first  r^ntin  Scotland  who  read  the  Greek  authorts 
to  his  class  in  the  cdginal  language.  A  sufficieat 
number  of  regents  being  obtamed,  Melville  intro* 
duced  a  new  regulation  as  to  their  mode  of  teach- 
ing. It  was  the  established  and  invariable  practice, 
in  all  the  universities  at  that  time,  for  the  r^ent 
^ho  began  a  class  to  continue  with  it,  and  to  conduct 
his  students  thriough  the  whole  course  of  studies^ 
until  he  had  prepared  them  forlaiureation  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  Melville  wa&  under  the  necessity  of 
adhering  to  this  practice  at  his  first  coming  to  Glas- 
gow, but  he  was  fully  convinced  of  its  tendency  to 
obstruct  l^e  advancement  of  learning,  and  embraced 
the  firs{  (^portunity  of  abolishing  it.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1577,  Blaise  Laurie  was  established  per- 
manent teacher  of  Greek,  andpf  Koman  Eloquence ; 

*  Melville's  Diary,  pp,  39, 40. 
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James  Melville  of  mathematiet*  logic»  and  ouNra} 
philosophy;  and  Peter  Blackbuni  of  physics  mA 
astronomy ;  while  the  principal  confined  himself  to 
divinity  and  the  oriental  languages.  About  th^ 
time  that  Melville  left  Glasgow,  the  primdpid  was 
relieved  from  a  part  of  his  extensive  duty  by  the 
appointment  of  a  separate  teacher  of  Hebrew*^ 
The  advantages  arising  from  the  introduction  of  this 
division  of  labour  into  the  teadiing  of  the  scienceai 
are  so  apparent,  and  are  now  so  generally  reoogniz- 
ed,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  state  them. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  profession  which 
he  had  chosen,  and  eager  to  raise  the  literary  char- 
acter of  his  native  country  to  the  same  rank  mtk 
that  of  other  nations,  Melville  soon  infused  ft  portion 
of  his  ardotir  into  the  breasts  of  hi&acholars*    3y  tho 
time  that  he  finished  his  secoi^  session,  his  faxne 
had  spread  through  the  kingdom,  students  cam?  to 
Glasgow  from  all  quarters,  and  numbers  who  had 
taken  their  degrees  at  St  Andrews  were  ambitious 
to  attend  his  lectures;    so  tibat  the  class*roomSt 
which  had  so  lately  been  empty,  could  not  contain 
those  who  eagerly  sought  for  admission.     *'  I  d^m 
say  there  was  no  place  in  Eur(^  (says  Jame^  Me]- 
ville)  comparable  to  Glasgow  for  good  lett^^,  4u]r-^ 
ing  these  years — ^for  a  plentiftd  and  good  cheap  mar*- 
ket  of  all  kinds  of  languages,  arts,  and  sciences  f /' 
A  number  of  individuals  who  afterwards  dis- 

*  Anoftles  Fac.  Art.  Glas.     Melville^s  Diary,  p.  44. 
t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  39. 
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tinguisl^  themselves  were  educated  under  Melville 
lit  Glasgow.  Among  these  were  Patrick  Melville, 
one  of  his  nephews,  who  hecame  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews ;  Andrew  Knox, 
who  was  successively  bishop  of  the  Ides,  and 
of  Raphoe  in  Ireland ;  Duncan  Nairn,  who  was 
selected  as  the  best  qualified  for  being  the  first  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  of  Edinburgh  under  prindpal 
RoUock;  archbishop  Spottiswood;  Sir  Edward 
Drummond,  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  and  Sir  James 
FuUerton,  who  became  courtiers  to  James  VI. ;  and 
Sir  Adam  Newton,  who,  after  teaching  in  his  native 
country  and  abroad,  was  appointed  tutor  and  after- 
wards secretary  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  *. 

In  1577,  the  exertions  of  Melville  contributed  to 
obtain  from  the  Regent  a  valuable  b6ne£iction  to 
the  University.  This  was  the  living  of  Gtovan, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  valued  at  twenty- 
four  chalders  of  victual  annually,  although  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  could  be  realized  for  a  number 
of  years.  Along  with  this  donation,  a  new  founda- 
tion, commonly  called  the  Nova  JSrectio,  was  given 
to  the  college  by  royal  charter.  It  is  i^nnecessary 
to  specify  its  provisions,  as  it  sanctioned  all  the  ar- 
rangements which  Melville  had  already  introduced, 
as  to  the  branches  of  leamipg  to  be  taught,  and  the 

*  **  Patricius  Melvin"  and  "  Edward*  Dromood*'  were  made 
Master  of  Arts  io  157S  'y  ''  Andraeas  Knox^'  in  1579  ^  "  Dun- 
canus  Narn^'  in  1580  i  '^  Gedeon  Murray,  Johannes  Spottis- 
wood, Jacobus  Fullertoun"  in  1581  j  and  "  Adam*  Newtoun'* 
in  1582.    Annates  Fac.  Art.  Glasg^ 
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division  of  them  among  the  several  profess<n^.  The 
number  of  persons  now  entitled  to  maintenance 
from  the  funds  was  twelve,  including  masters,  bur- 
sari^,  and  servants.  The  other  students  either  paid 
for  their  board  at  the  college  table,  or  lodged  at 
their  own  expence  in  the  town.  In  consequence 
of  the  new  foundation,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  to  preadi  oh  Sabbath  at  the  church  of  Govan  *. 
It  was  not  by  his  public  instructions  only  that 
Melville  promoted  the  cause  of  literature.  He  was 
of  a  communicative  disposition,  and  equally  qualified 
and  disposed  for  imparting  knowledge  by  private 
conversation.  This  appeared  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  colleagues,  and  at  the  college  table,  to  which 
such  individuals  of  education  as  resided  in  Glasgow 
and  its  neighbourhood  frequently  resorted,  to  p^- 
t^e  of  a  frugal  meal  that  they  might  share  in  the 
Uterary  desert  which  was  always  served  up  along 
with  it.  His  conversation  was  enlivened  vnth 
amusing  anecdotes,  ismart  apothegms,  and  classical 
quotations  and  allusions.  He  was  fond  of  dis- 
cussing questions  of  literature,  and  had  an  uncom- 
mon faculty  of  throwing  light  on  them,  in  the  easy 
and  unceremonious  form  of  table-talk.  This  made 
the  master  of  the  grammar  school,  who  was  after- 
wards principal  of  the  college,  to  say  of  thesse  liter- 
ary conversations,  "  that  he  learned  more  oi  Mr 
Andrew  Melville,  cracking  and  playing,  for  under- 
standing of  the  authors  which  he  taught  in  the 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  43,  44.     The  Nova  Erectio  is  printed 
10  the  Appendix  to  Gibson's  History  of  Glasgow. 
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school,  daan  bj  all  his  Commentators  *."  Phil<wo» 
phieal  were  mixed  with  literary  topics  in  these  aca- 
demiccd  recreations.  Blackburn,  the  r^nt  who 
taught  the  first  class  at  Melville's  coming  to  Glas- 
gow, was  a  good  man,  and  far  from  being  unlearned, 
according  to  the  means  of  instructicm  then  enjoyed  in 
Scotland,  but  unacquainted  witli  the  world,  and  con- 
sequently dogmatieal,  and  rude  in  his  manners.  He 
was  a  great  stickler  &r  the  infallibility  of  Aristotle 
as  a  philosopher,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  the  maxim, 
Absurdum  est  dicere  errmse  ArUtotdem^  whidi 
nobody  had  yet  ventured  to  contradict  at  St  An- 
drews, where  he  had  taken  his  d^ees  f .  When 
the  subject  was  started  at  the  college  table,  M^ville 
vigorously  opposed  this  sentiment,  and  produced  ^om 
die  writings  of  the  Stagyrite  examples  of  error  that 
were  quite  incontrovertible.  Being  incapable  of  main^ 
taining  his  ground  by  argument,  Blackburn  was  apt 
to  grow  angry,  and  to  have  reccmrse  to  personal  re- 
flections, ailing  that  the  principal  was  proud,  arro- 
gant, full  c^his  own  opinions,  and  disposed  to  set 
himself  up  against  all  the  world.  WTienever  Mel* 
viUe  perceived  this  he  dropt  the  dispute,  without 
making  any  reply.  By  ^is  means  he  gained  upon 
his  colleague,  who  feeling  himsetf  reproved  and  over- 
come, gradually  corrected  his  rude  behaviour,  and  at 

*  Melville^  Diary,  p.  40. 
f  See  List  of  Persons  eclucated  at  St  Andrews  ;  in  the  Appen- 
dix.  Peter  Blackburn  aftemards  became  minister  of  AWrdeen, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  that  diocese  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century. 
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last  became  as  forward  as  any  in  adcnowledging  the 
obUgations  which  he  lay  under  to  the  j^inoipal  ^* 
We  are  not  however  to  conclude  from  this,  that 
Melville  was  disposed  to  sacrifice  his  sentiments  to 
courtesy  and  the  mere  love  of  peace,  or  to  yield 
them  up  in  silence  to  any  who  chose  to  oppose  them 
from  humour  or  jHrejudiee.  He  had  higher  notions 
of  the  rights  of  troth ;  imd  when  called  upon  to  BCt 
m  defence  of  t^ese,  and  especially  when  ccmvinced 
that  they  were  iMqiarably  connected  with  the  pah* 
he  good,  he  was  ever  ready  to  exert  in  their  main* 
tenancy  all  the  energy  of  his  talents,  and  all  the  ar- 
dour of  his  feelings.  On  controverted  subjects  of  a 
public  nature  be  was  patient  in  his  inquiries  after 
tile  truth ;  and  imtil  his  JiJHigm»t  was  sat^ed,  he 
reasoned  wkh  great  coolness,  and  listened  with  the 
utmost  att^tion  to  whatever  could  be  urged  against 
the  side  to  which  he  might  incline.  But  when  he 
had  examined  his  ground,  t^nd  wfts  fully  convinced 
of  any  truth  and  of  its  importance,  he  was  accus* 
tomed  tomaint^n  it  tenaciously  and  boldly ;  would 
snffetr  no  man,  of  whatever  rank  or  authority,  to 
bear  away  the  point  in  dispute,  but  defended  his 
opinions  with  an  overwhelmii^  force  and  fluency  of 
language,  accompanied  with  uncommon  energy  of 
voice  and  vehemence  of  gesture.  Nor  was  he  a  less 
persevering  than  warm  advocate  of  the  (^use  which 
he  espoused.  He  was  not  discouraged  by  ill  suc- 
cess, but  returned  to  the  charge  with  unabated  ar- 

*  MeWille  Diary,  pp.  40,  5X. 
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dour;  and  wherever  an  opportunity  presented  it- 
,self»  in  private  or  in  public^  he  plied  his  opponents 
with  arguments,  until  he  either  made  converts  of 
them,  or  judged  them  to  be  obstinately  wedded  to 
their  own  opinicms.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
gained  over  so  many  of  his  oountrjrmen  to  his  views, 
on  the  public  questions  which  were  agitated  respect- 
ing the  government  and  liberties  of  the  diurch. 
*'  But  for  his  own  particular,  (says  his  nephew)  in 
person,  geir,  or  fame,  I  knew  him  never  heard  in 
publick  with  any  man  to  this  hour  V  Sudi  is 
the  view  given  of  this  part  of  his  character  by  one 
who  at  least  had  every  advantage  for  observing  it 
narrowly.  We  shall  have  various  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  how  fiur  it  is  ccnrreet,  and  iii  what  de- 
gree that  temper  and  behaviour,  which  a  warm  friend 
may  be  supposed  to  have  regarded  with  a  £sivourable 
eye,  calls  for  our  censure  or  merits  our  applause. 

According  to  his  nephew's  statement,  Melville 
was  a  believer  in  Oneirolc^,  and  expert  in  the 
itita^retation  of  dreams.  S<»ne  of  the  ^camjdei 
adduced  in  proof  of  this,  however,  would  rath^  in- 
cline us  to  think  that  he  amused  himself  by  a  play* 
ful  exercise  of  ingenuity  instead  of  pretending  to 
skill  in  this  occult  science  f.  James  Melville  does 
more  honour  to  him  when  he  praises  his  sagadty  in 
discerning  the  characters  of  men ;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly produced  various  ini^nces  in  which  the  ojn- 
nions  which  he  had  pronounced  on  individuals  of  his 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  52.  t  See  Note  0. 
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acquaintance  was  strikingly  verifijed  by  dieir  subse- 
quent behaviour.  One  of  these  occurred  at  this 
^riod»  and  relates  to  a  person  of  considerable  noto- 
riety in  the  history  df  these  times.  John  Colville, 
being  called  befcn'e  the  synod  of  Glasgow  for  desert- 
ing his  ministry  at  Kilbride,  gave  such  plausible 
reascms  for  his  conduct  as  satisfied  all  the  members. 
Melville  slime  suspected  his  sincerityt  and  interro- 
gating him  closely,  rec^ved  such  answers  from 
Colville  as  induced  him  to  tell  his  brethren,  that 
he  would  Hot  be  surprised  to  see  that  man  re- 
nounce the  profession  of  the  ministry,  and  Christi- 
anity also^.  Colville  soon  after  exchanged  the 
diaracter  of  the.  preacher  for  that  of  the  courtier. 
Disappointed  of  his  expectations  at  court  he  joined 
in  the  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Earl  of  Both- 
wdl.  Being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  along  wil^ 
that  nobl^nan,  he  professed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic^  and  became  a  keen  vmter  against  the  pro- 
testant  religion  f .  And  all  his  tergiversations,  poli- 
tical and  religion!^  wt^  marked  by  uncommon  want 
of  prindple  |.      I  mention  this  trait  in  Melville's 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  p.  50k  r  * 

t  The  Pareoese  or  Admooition  tq  his  Couptryjnen  when  be. 
retQmed  to  the  Catholic  Religioq  by  Mr  John  Colville.  Pans, 
1602.  He  had  published  this  work  in  Latin  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

X  He  gave  a  most  singular  proof  of  this  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Palinode  (Edinb.  1600.)  which  he  represents  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  a  treatise  of  his  own  against  James's  title  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  *'  in  malice,  in  time  of  his  exile,  be  had  penned.*' 
Yet  he  had  penned  no  such  treatise,  but  merely  pretended  this  to 
TOL.  I.  F 
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character  the  rather,  because  there  is  nothing  which 
men  bred  in  colleges  and  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits are  more  deficient  in  than  the  knowledge  of 
human  character ;  in  consequence  of  whidi  they  are 
ordinarily  disqualified  for  the  management  of  puldic 
business,  and  apt  to  become  the  dupes  of  deceit- 
ful friends  or  artful  opponents. 

As  Principal,  it  was  Melville's  duty  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  government  of  the  collie.  Dis- 
cipline was  then  exercised  with  a  great  deal  more 
strictness  in  colleges  than  it  is  now.  This  neces- 
sarily  surose  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  such 
societies,  in  which  a  number  of  young  men,  njiany 
of  them  boys,  did  not,  as  at  present,  assemble  finr  a 
few  hours  every  day  to  receive  instruction,  bat  lived 
constantly  together  in  the  same  house.  While 
questions  of  a  dvil  or  criminal  nature  whidi  aiose 
in  the  college  were  dedded  by  the  rector  and  his 
council,  it  belonged  to  the  prindpal  to  preserve  com* 
mon  order  amcmg  the  students,  and  to  keep  them 
in  due  subjection  to  their  respective  regents.  At 
his  institution  he  received  ^  power  to  use  seholas- 
tical  correction  and  discipline,"  and,  as  the  badge  of 
this,  he  had  delivered  to  him  "  the  belt  of  correction, 
with  the  keys  of  the  college  *.*    Accordingly,  it 

ingratiate  biraself  with  James.  Spotsw.  457.  Charters  mentions 
another  work  by  Colville :  ^'  Oratio  funebris  Exequiis  Elizabethae 
destinata.  Paris.  1604.^'  Lives  of  Scotish  Writers,  MS.  in 
Advocates^  Library. 

*  Presentation  of  Mr  James  Wilkie  to  be  principal  of  St 
Leonardos  College,  8t  Andrews,  in  the  room  of  Mr  George 
finchanad,  April  15. 1570 :    And  Admission  of  Mr  Andrew 
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was  the  custom  for  the  principal  to  inflict  corporal 
chastisements  j^ropm  manu^  upon  delinquents,  in 
the  presence  of  the  masters  and  studente  assembled 
in  the  common-hall.  Melville  devolved  this  dis- 
agreeable task  on  the  regents  * ;  but  it  was  still  an 
essential  part  of  his  duty  to  give  judgment  in  cases 
which  came  before  him  by  complaint  or  reference.^ 

John  Maxwell,  son  to  Lord  Herreis,  was  drawn 
away  from  his  studies,  and  involved  in  disorderly 
practices,  in  consequence  of  a  connection  be  had 
iormed  with  Andrew  Heriot,  the  dissolute  heir  of 
an  opulent  citizen.  His  regent  having  reported  his 
misbehaviour  and  disobedience,  the  principal  rebuked 
the  young  nobleman  sharply,  before  the  whole  Col- 
lege, for  mispending*  his  time,  Bnd  disgracing  his 
birth,  by  assodating  with  idle  and  debauched  com- 
pany. Irritated  by  this  puldic  reproc^.  Maxwell 
retired  into  the  town,  and,  along  with  Heriot,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  management  of  certain  individuals 

.  Bruce  to  the  9aroe  oflice  in  1630*     Papers  pf  St  Leonardos 
College.^ 

*  Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig  when  admitted  principal  of  the 
college  of  Edinbargb,  in  1622,  protested  before  the  Tpvrn  Council 
that  he  should  not  be  bound  to  administer  corp9||1.  correction, 
which  he  considered  as  unbecoming  the  di^niity  of  the  station. 
He  had  declined  it  (he  said)  when  principal  of  the  College  of 
Montauban  in  France,  and  of  Glasgow,  although  he  acknowledges 
it  was  the  accustomed  dutjr  of  the  principal.  His  predecessor 
at  Glasgow  (Patrick  Sharp)  had  performed  it }  but  he  alleges 
that  tliis  was  owing  to  its  haying  been  '*  his  wonted  customci 
whereu^to  he  was  inured  in  the  grammar  school,  wherefra  he 
w«t  taken  to  be  Principal  of  the  College.*'  Life  of  Robert 
Boyd,  p.  S4— 100.    Wodrow  MSS.  vol.  5.   Bibl.  Col.  Glas. 

F  2 
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who  were  hostile  to  the  college,  and  anxious  to  in- 
volve it  in  a  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants.  Having 
collected  a  number  of  lewd  persons,  Heriot  threw 
himself  in  the  way  of  the  masters  and  students,  as 
they  were  returning  One  day  from  church,  and  fol- 
lowed them  until  they  entered  the  college ;  bran- 
dishing a  dr&wn  sword  in  the  principal's  face,  and 
making  use  of  the  most  opprobrious  and  provoking 
language^  Melville  bore  this  insult  with  the  ut- 
most patience,  and  exerted  his  authority  in  restrain- 
ing the  students  who  btimed  with  desire  to  revenge 
the  affront  offered  to  their  master  .*.  Lord  Herreis, 
having  heard  of  his  son's  misconduct,  came  to  Glas- 
gow, and  obliged  him,  on  his  knees,  and  in  the 
open  coutt  of  the  college^  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
principal,  whose  forbearance  he  highly  commended. 
Heriot  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  dangerous  iU- 
ness ;  during  which,  Melville,  at  his  earnest  desire, 
waited  on  him,  assured  him  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  late  injury,  and  did  every  thing  to  sooth  the 
last  moments  of  the  unhappy  young  man  f . 

But  though  he  was  disposed  to  overlook  personal 
injuries,  and  to  be  lenient  to  penitent  offenders,  he 

♦  "  The  scbollars  war  out  of  tliair  wittes,  and  fean  wald  baiff 
put  hands  on  him  (Heriot)  J  but  be  (the  Principal)  reboiked 
thani  in  sic  sort  that  thej  durst  not  steir.  As  for  myself,  for  als 
patient  as  1  am  called,  I  doucht  not  suffer  it,  hot  withdrew  myself 
from  him/^  James  Melville  relates  the  story  as  one  proof,  among 
many  others,  that  although  his  UQcle  was  *'  verie  hot  in  aU 
(public)  questions,  yet  when  it  twitched  his  particular,  no  man 
could  crab  him,  contrar  to  the  common  custom***   ^isiry>  p*  ^- 

7  Ibid. 
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knew  how  to  maintaiii  the  authority  of  his  office ; 
and  when  he  perceived  that  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  at  stake,  or  that  it  was  intended  to 
intimidate  him  from  executing  the  laws,  he  dis- 
covered the  native  resolution  and  intrepidity  of 
his  mind.  I  shaU  give  an  instance  of  this,  which 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect  than  the  preceding^  and 
derives  interest  from  the  relafion  it  bears  to  Mark 
Alexander  Boyd^  a  young  gentleman  who  afterwards 
attracted  considerable  notice  by  his  adventures  as  a 
soldier^  and  by  his  literary  efforts.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Robert  Boyd  of  PinkhiU,  and  a  near 
relation  of  Lord  Boyd,  the  fjsivourite  of  the  R^nt 
Morton^.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Gl^ow,  for  the  sake 
of  his  education.  Young  Boyd  evinced  great  spirit 
and  genius,  but  accompanied  with  a  headstrong  and 
ungovernable  temper.  He  had  created  much  vexa- 
tion to  the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  and  to 
the  first  regent  under  whom  he  studied  at  college. 
When  he  entered  the  second  class,  James  Melville, 
who  taught  it,  told  him  that  such  practices  as  he 
understood  him  to  have  indulged  in  would  not  be 
tolerated.  The  admonition  had  the  desired  effect 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  the  impression  of  it 
wore  off,  and  Boyd  received  the  castigation  of  which 

*  Sibbaldf  Prodromus  Nat.  Hist.  Scotiae,  P.  ii.  lib.  3.  pp.  2 — 4. 
Life  of  Mark  Alexander  Boyd,  by  Lord  Hailes.  Sibbald  bad 
heard  in  general  of  the  incident  I'elated  in  the  text,  but  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  particulars. 
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he  had  heen  forwarned,  and  ^hich  his  behaviour 
merited.  Upon  this  the  afironted  stripling  resolved 
to  be  revenged.  Having  pricked  his  face  with  his 
writing  instruments,  and  besmeared  it  with  the 
blood  which  he  drew,  he  presented  himself  before 
his  friends  in  this  guise,  with  loud  complaints  of 
the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  his 
regent.  In  consequence  of  the  noise  excited  by 
this,  the  principal  and  professors  investigated  the 
affair,  and  easily  detected  the  fabrication.  But 
his  relations  having  foolishly  taken  part  with  him, 
young  Boyd  not  only  absented  himself  frmn  the 
college,  but  determined  to  take  still  more  ample 
revenge.  In  concert  with  his  cousin,  Alexander 
Cunninghame,  a  near  relation  of  die  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  he  way-laid  the  regent  in  the  church-yard  as 
he  was  returning  one  evening  to  the  college.  Boyd 
came  behind  him  with  a  baton,  intending  to  knock 
him  down,  but  retreated  when  the  regent,  who  had 
perceived  his  tread,  turned  rounds  Cunninghame 
then  rushed  forward  with  a  drawn  sword  ;  but  the 
regent,  who  had  been  taught  to  fence,  though  un-  ' 
armed  at  the  time,  declined  th^  thrust  aimed  at 
him,  seized  the  sword-arm  of  the  assailant,  and 
wresting  the  weapon  from  his  hatid,  detained  him 
a  prisoner.  The  rector  and  professors  having  met 
with  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  judge  of  this 
outrage,  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  passed 
over  without  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  College,  and  decreed  that  Alexander  Cunning- 
hame should  come  to  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
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niitted  the  offence,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed, 
a^  there  crave  pardon  •  of  the  University,  and  of 
the  regent  whom  he  had  assaulted.  Encouraged 
by  his  friends  he  refused  to  submit  to  this  sentence ; 
and  nothing. was  to  be  heard  in  the  town  and 
country  but  loud  threatenings  that  the  Boyds  and 
Cimninghanies  would  bum  the  college  and  kill  th^ 
professors.  Disregarding  these  threats,  Melville 
summoned  the  offender  before  the  Privy  Council, 
went  himself  to  St  Andrews  to  prosecute  the  cause, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  interest  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  obtained  a  decree,  or- 
daining Alexander  Cunninghame  to  obey  the  sen- 
tence of  the  University  and  Town  Council  against  a 
certain  day,  or  else  enter  as  a  pisoner  into  the 
(^tle  of  Blackness  *.  Upon  his  return,  the  rector, 
a  man  of  great  prudence  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  pass  from 
the  decree ;  as  the  pride  of  the  families  concerned 
would  not  suffer  them  quietly  to  see  their  relation 
make  such  a  humble  ackuQwledgement,  imd  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  the  affair  would  not  terminate 
without  bloodshed.  To  this  advice  the  principal 
peremptorily  refused  to  yield.  **  If  they  would 
have  forgiveness  (said  he)  let  them  crave  it  humbly, 
and  they  diall  have  it ;  but  ere  this  preparative 
pass,  that  we  dare  not  correct  our  scholars  for  fear 
oi  bangsters  and  danned  gentlemen,  lliey  shall  have 
^  the  blood  of  my  ^y  first." 

♦See  Note  P. 
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On  the  day  appointed  for  making  the  submissimi. 
Lord  Boyd  caine  to  Glasgow  accompanied  with  his 
friends,  and  the  Earl  of  GleQcaim  with  his,  to  the 
number  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  gentle- 
men. The  members  of  the  University  being  assem- 
bled in  the  College-hall;  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
ter them  from  appearing  at  the  appointed  place,  by 
persons  who  professed  to  act  as  mediators.  **  They 
that  will  go  with  me  (exclaimed  Melville)  let  them 
go;  and  they  that  are  afraid,  let  them  tarry.**  And 
setting  out  instantly,  he  was  followed  by  the  rector, 
regents^  and  students,  in  their  gowns.  The  church- 
yard was  filled  with  gentlemen,  who  gave  way,  and 
allowed  the  procession  from  the  college  to  advance 
to  the  spot  where  th^  assault  was  made.  Alexan- 
der Cunninghame,  with  his  head  and  feet  uncovered, 
but  in  other  respects  richly  dressed,  now  came  for- 
ward, supported  by  two  of  his  friends,  and,  with  an 
air  very  different  from  that  of  a  penitent,  said  he  was 
ready  to  make  his  submission,  provided  there  were 
any  that  would  accept  it.  "  Doubt  not  of  the  ac- 
ceptation (replied  the  principal) ;  we  are  here  ready •'^ 
This  boldness  completely  deranged  the  plans  of  the 
cabal,  whose  object  it  was  to  make  a  shew  of  readiness 
to  give  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
but  at  the  same  time  to  intimidate  the  College  from 
requiring  it.  Accordinglyi  aft^  a  short  pause,  the 
culprit  found  himself  obliged  to  begin  his  confession, 
which  he  went  through  in  every  artide,  conformably 
to  the  original  sentence,  in  the  presence  of  his  friendt 
conyened  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    When  the 
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ceremony  was  over^  the  prineipal  tad  his  company 
left  the  church-yard  in  the  same  manna:  as  they 
had  entered  it,  mthout  meeting  with  the  slightest 
mdestation.  And  the  gentlemen,  after  spending  « 
condderahle  sum  of  money  in  the  town,  returned 
home,  ^^  greater  fools,''  as  some  of  them  expressed 
themselves,  -^  than  they  came  *." 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  charge  brought 
against  Melyille,  which  relates  to  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  writing.  It  is  said  that  he  was  accessory 
to  *^a  little  disturbance"  which  took  jdace  in  Glasgow. 
**  By  the  earnest  dealing  of  Mr  Andrew  Melville 
and  other  ministers,"  the  magistrates  agreed  to 
demolish  the  Cathedral,  as  a  monument  of  idolatry, 
and  to  build  a  number  of  small  churches  with  its 
materials.  But  the  trades  of  the  dty,  resenting 
this,  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  forcibly  prevented  the 
workmen  from  jnroceeding.  The  ring-leaders  of  the 
riot  were  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  when 
the  king,  hot  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  took  their 
part,  and  told  the  ministers  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, '^  that  too  many  churches  had  already  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  he  would  not  tolerate  more  abuses 
in  that  kind  f"  This  statement  rests  solely  upon 
the  authority  of  bishop  Spotswood.  I  never  met 
with  any  thing  in  the  public  or  private  writings  of 
Melville,  or  of  any  minister  contemporary  with  him^ 
that  gives  the  smallest  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  52—55. 
t  Spotswoody  Hist.  p.  304^ 
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they  looked  upon  cathedral  ehurches  as  monumeoty 
of  idolatry^  or  that  they  would  have  advised  their 
demolition  on  this  ground.  The  records  of  the  ^ 
Town  Council  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
are  totally  silent  as  to  the  alleged  order  and  riot ; 
a  silence  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  account 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  bishop  has  given  a 
correct  report  of  the  affair.  It  appears  from  the 
most  satisfactory  documents^  that  the  magistratea 
and  ministers  of  Glasgow,  so  far  from  wishing  to  pull 
down  the  Cathedral,  were  anxious  to  uphold  and 
repair  it,  that  they  made  representations  to  the  King 
and  Privy  Council  on  this  head,  and  that,  though 
the  burden  of  the  work  did  not  legally  fall  on  th»n, 
they  voluntarily  and  zealously  agreed  to  contribute 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  *.  I  think  it  highly 
probable,  that  any  disturbance  which  may  have  fur- 
nished the  gr<Mind-work  of  the  statement  under  ex- 
amination, was  occasioned  by  an  order,  not  for  de- 
molishing, but  for  repairing  the  Ci^thedral ;  and  that 
the  craftsmen  were  aggrieved  at  some  encroachment 
ij^n  thm  rights,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  manner 
of  carrying  this  into  effect 

During  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  Glas- 
gow, Melville  received  from  Geneva  his  library, 
consisting  of  an  ample  collection  of  books  in  vari- 
ous languages,  and  on  all  sciences,  which  he  had 
purchased  while  he  remidned  on  the  continaitf. 
This  was  the  treasure  on  which  he  set  the  highest 

^  See  Note  Q.  t  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  36,  41. 
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value ;  though  the  reverse  of  parsimoiiious  in  every 
other  respect  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fond 
of  making  presents  of  his  bodes  ^,  he  was  even  cau« 
tious  in  lending  them ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to 
fly  from  home  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  anxiety 
was  the  security  of  bis  library  f  *  Before  its  arrival 
at  this  time  he  must  have  felt  severely  the  want  of 
books.  For  this  commodity  was  then  exceedingly 
rare  in  Scotland ;  mx  was  there  any  thing  in  which 
our  universities  were  more  poorly  provided. 

The  foundation  of  a  public  lite^  in  the  Univer* 
dty  of  Glasgow  is  to  be  referred  to  this  period. 
The  small  collecti<m  formerly  possessed  by  the 
College  appears  to  have  consisted  entirely  of  text- 
books for  the  use  of  the  regents.  But  in  1577,  the 
yeiar  in  which  their  revenue  was  much  improved, 
the  Senatus  gave  ^.n  order  to  purchase  a  considerably 
quantity  of  books,  of  various  descriptions,  at  the  pub^ 
lie  expence  of  the  University.  About  the  same 
time  val^aHe  additions  were  made  to  these  by  pre^ 
sents  from  individuals  who  were  desirous  of  encour- 
^ng  this  necessary  appendage  to  a  literary  resta- 
blishment.  Among  its  earliest  benefactors  we  find 
the  names  of  Buchanan,  bishop  Boyd,  Andrew  Hay, 
Andrew  Polwart,  Peter  BladLbum,  Archibald  Crau- 
Aird,  Thomas  Jack^  ^nd  John  flowison  f. 

*  1  bave  not  found  big  name  among  tbose  of  his  learned  con* 
temporaries  who  made  donations  of  th|S  kind  to  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews. 

t  Melvini  £pistol;£,  p.  89,  295,  3p6.  |  See  Note  B. 
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About  this  time  Melville's  first  puUicatioB,  which 
was  printed  abroad,  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland. 
It  consisted  of  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of 
Moses,  and  a  chapter  of  Job,  with  several  smaller 
poems,  all  in  Latin*.  This  publication  gained 
him  great  reputation  among  the  learned,  who  eagerly 
expected  that  he  would  undertake  a  work  of  greater 
extent,  which  might  prove  a  durable  monument  of 
his  talents.  He  excused  himself  for  declining  this, 
by  pleading  that  there  were  already  too  many  writ* 
ers  who  courted  the  public  &vour,  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  task  of  edu-^ 
cation,  which  he  regarded  as  the  great  business 

*  James  Melville  speaks  of  this  work  as  if  it  bad  bees  first 
publuihed  in  1578.  Diary,  p.  49.  But  I  have  now  before  me 
a  copy  of  the  very  rare  original  edition,  communictited  by  Mr 
David  Laing,  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  Scottish  biblio- 
grapby  has  often  been  of  great  service  to  me.  The  following  is 
the  title  of  the  work  : 

^  Carmen  Mosis,  £x  Deuteron.  Cap.  xxxii.  quod  ipse  mor- 
iens  Israeli  tradidit  ediscendum  &  cantandum  perpetu6,  latina 
paraphrasi  illustratum.  Cui  addita  sunt  nonnulla  Epigrammata, 
&  lobi  Cap.  III.  latino  carmine  redditum.  Andrea  Melvino 
Scoto  Avctore.    Basiless  M.  d.  lxxiiii/*     8vo.  Pp.  16* 

The  manuscript  of  this  work  was,  it  is, probable,  left  on  the  coii« 
tinent  by  the  author,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland.  But  one, 
at  least,  of  the  epigrams  (that  on  the  death  of  Charles  IX.)  must 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  printer  by  Melville,  after  his  arrival  in 
Britain.  (Seeabove,  p.5i,52.) — In  the  inventory  of  books  belong- 
ing to  Thomas  Bassinden,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  inserted  in  his 
Testament  Testamentar,  is  the  following  article :  *'  Ite.  xlviii 
carmen  moyses,  y*  dosane  xviii*.  summa  vi  s."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  Melville's  work.  Bassinden  died  18th 
October  1577.  Commissary  Becords  of  Edinburgh. 
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of  his  life^  Accordingly,  he  checked  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  incfination  to  write  for  the  press,  con- 
fining himself  to  occasional  pieces,  epigrams,  and 
other  light  e£^ions  of  the  muse,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged for  his  own  amusement  and  the  gratification 
of  his  friends*. 

The  Carmen  Mosis  is  unquestionahly  the  finest 
poem  in  the  collection,  or  perhaps  of  any  that  Mel- 
ville wrote.  It  is  worthy  of  the  scholar  of  Buchan- 
an, and  deserves  a  place  among  the  productions  of 
those  modem  writers  who  have  attained  great 
excellence  in  Latin  poetry.  The  author  did  not 
propose  to  transfuse  the  peculiar  heauties  of  the 
original  into  his  paraphrase.  The  di£Perent  genius 
of  the  two  species  of  poetxy  rendered  this  impracti«> 
cable.  Its  merits  must  therefore  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Latin,  and  not  of  He- 
brew poetry.  The  language  is  classically  pure,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  unsuited  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  theme ;  the  versification  is  correct  and  smooth ; 
and  the  imagery  is  managed  with  boldness  and  deli- 
cacy. The  exordium,  though  it  does  not  express 
the  inimitable  simplicity  and  majesty  of  the  origi- 
nal, is  lofty  and  beautiful. 

Vos  seterni  ignes,  et  conscia  lamina  nmndi, 
Palantesque  polo  fiammse }  vos  humida  regna 
Aeriique  super  tractus,  campique  jacentes, 
£t  coelam  et  tellus  {ego  vos  nunc  alloquor)  aures 
Arrigite :  et  celsas  dicenti  advertite  mentes. 

*  *  Melville's  Diarj,  p.  49. 
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Quales  rore  fluens  gemmanti  argentem  imber 
Plurimus,  arentes  maturis  8olibu§  agros 
Temperat  nnclanti  rivo ;  glebasque  subactas 
Evocat  in  florepoy  et  viridantes  elicit  herbas } 
Instauratque  novos  opulenti  ruris  honores. 
Talis  ab  ore  fluit   sacro  vb  lactea  fandi : 
T^le  polo  veniens  numeris  liquentibas  aureum 
Divitis  eloquii  flumeB  manabit  in  artas, 
Oseaque,  perque  imos  sensus,  perqae  alta  pererram 
Pectora,  nectareos  laeto  feret  ubere  fractus, 
£t  gaauun  aetberea  cumulabit  messe  perennem. 

Qiiippe  Dei  pango  nomen :  coelique  verendum 
Concelebro  nuinen :  vos  ergo  Dei  venerandum 
£t  oomen  celebratei  et  numeo  pangite  nostri. 

The  description  of  the  eagle's  teaching  her  young 
to  fly,  by  which  the  divine  care  exercised  about 
Israel  is  illustrated,  is  also  extremely  beautiful. 

Ac  velut  alituuni  princeps,  falTUsque  Tonantis 
Ariniger,  implumes  et  adbuc  sine  robore  nidos 
Sollicita  refovet  cura,  pinguisque  ferinse 
Indulget  paatus,  inox  ut  eum  viribiM  alae 
VestLcipes  crevere,  vocat  si  blaodior  aura, 
Expansa  invitat  plnoia  :  dorsoque  morantes 
Excipit,  attollitque  bumeris:  pbpsaqQe  secundo 
Fertur  in  arva,  timens  oneri  natat  impete  pressoi 
Remigium  ieotans  alarum  :  incarvaque  pinnis 
Vela  legens,  bomilesqae  tranat  sub  oubibna  oras. 
Hinc  sensim  supera  alta  petit ;  jam  jamqoe  sub  astra 
Erigitur :  cursusque  leves  citus  urget  in  auras. 
Omnia  pervolitans  late  loca :  et  agmine  foetus 
Fertque  refertque  suos  vario :  moremque  volandi 
Addoeet  Illi  autem  longa  assuetudine  docti 
Paulatim  incipiunt  pennis  se  credere  coelo 
Impavidi.     Tantum  a  teneris  valet  addere  curam. 
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The  smaller  poems  consist  of  commendatcHry  verses 
to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Coligni  and  other  pro- 
testants  who  pmshed  in  the  massacres  of  France, 
and  of  satirical  invectives  against  the  tyrannical  and 
cruel  policy  of  the  individuals  who  had  devised 
these  detestable  scenes  *.  The  dedication  of  the 
work  to  the  young  king  is  very  happily  conceived 
and  expressed. 

Extremse  spes  sera  plagse,  lux  aurea  gentis 

Arctoae,  et  secli  solque  jabai^ue  tui. 
Tot  sceptris  atavorum  ingens^  ingentior  alta 

Indole,  qaam  tollit  relHgionis  honos, 
Sancte  poer,  cape  sacra  mese  primordia  musaey 

Non  secus  ac  grati  prima  eleroenta  aoimi. 
Parva  quidero  tanto,  fateor,  munuscula  Regi : 

Parva,  sed  immensi  munere  magna  Dei. 
Ipse  tibi  majora  dabis  nostro  auspice  Phcebo  : 

Forsan  et  auspiciis  nos  meliora  tuis  t. 

*  Two  of  t.bese  have  already  been  given.  See  above,  p.  51, 52. 
Some  of  them  are  introduced  into  a  work,  entitled,  **  Memoires 
de  V  Estat  de  France  sous  Charles  IX."  Tom.  i.  p.  571,  b.  574. 
A  Meidelborg,  1578. 

t  Below  the  dedication,  in  the  copy  of  the  book  which  I  have 
osed,  a  few  lines  in  praise  of  Buchanan  have  been  written  with  a 
pen.  They  are  not  in  Melville's  hand- writing,  but  from  their 
having  been  introduced  here  it  is  probable  that  he  was  considered 
as  the  author  of  them.  I  have  not  observed  that  they  have  bee^ 
printed. 

Geo.  Bucban.  Scotus, 
Vir  Excellentiss. 
Clarus  in  Historiae  campo,  clarusque  Poesi, 
Nomen  ad  seternos  fers^  Buchanane,  dies. 
Scotia  luce  tua  perfusa  celebrior  audet. 

Rex  disciplinse  gaudet  honore  tuse. 
Maximus  es  meritis.    Quid  Patria  Rexve  rependet, 
Quando  tuis  meritis  hie  sit  et  ilia  minor  ? 
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The  whole  of  this  work  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  included  in  the  selection  of  Latin  poetry  by 
Scotsmen,  published  at  a  subsequent  period  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  Johnston  *• 

*  Delltue  Poetaram  Scotorooii  torn,  pk 
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CHAPTER  III. 

General  estimate  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  MelvUU?s  teaching  at  Glasgow — state  of 
literature  in  Scotland-'-royal  school  at  Stirling 
— JSuchanan — Peter  Young — individuals  edu^ 
cated  along  with  the  young  king'''''Scholastk  phi- 
losophy — John  Rutherfurd — William  Bamsay 
— civil  law — William  Stme — Edward  Henry- 
son — theology  and  polite  letters — Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot — Thomas  Smeton — Patrick  Adamson — 
Thomas  Maitland — John  Davidson — 'gramnut^ 
tical  instruction —  Thomas  Jojck — Patrick  Sharp 
— Thomas  Buchanan.     ., 


The  settlement  of  Melville  at  Qlasgow  forms  an 
era  in  the  literary  history  of  Scotland.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  confusions  \yx  which  the  country  had 
for  a  number  of  years  been  involved,  the  study  of 
letters,  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  had  suffered 
a  severe  check.  A  number  of  those  intrusted  with 
education  had  deserted  the  kingdom,  and  such  of 
them  as  remained,  being  discouraged  by  want  of 
patronage,  desisted  from  their  labours,  or  contented 
themselves  with  the  perfrmctorious  performance  of 
their  official  task,  without  making  those  exertions 

VOL.    I.  G 
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which  were  necessury  for  thdr  own  improvement  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Attempts  to  efiect  a 
refom  on  the  old  mode  of  teaching  in  the  univer- 
sities had  repeatedly  fSuled»  from  want  of  zeal  in  the 
government,  and  from  aversion  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers;  A  new  impulse  behoved  to  be  given  to 
the  public  mind  before  it  would  move  forward  in 
the  prosecution  of  literature.  And  this  was  im- 
partedJby  the  arrival  of  an  individual  of  high  re- 
putation, by  the  improved  plan  of  study  whidi  his 
authority  ^n&bled  him  to  introduce,  and  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  succais  with  which  he  carried  his 
plan  into  execution.  These  improvements  were 
within  a  short  time  extended  to  the  other  seminaries 
of  education ;  and  the  spirit  which  had  been  called 
forth  displayed  itself  in  the  erection  of  new  univer- 
sities in  different  quarters  of  the  kingdomu 

More  than  thirty  years  had  elasped  since  the 
Greek  language  was  first  taught  in  Scotland ;  and 
yet,  when  Melville  returned  to  his  native  country, 
the  students  at  St  Andrews  did  not  acquire  any 
knowledge  of  it  beyond  the  regular  declensions. 
But  now  the  most  difficult  Greek  authors  were  read 
and  explained  at  Glasgow.  The  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  was  brought  to  the  country  by  a  deserving 
individual  sA  tiie  establishment  x>f  the  Reformation ; 
and  yet,  fourteen  years  after  that  period,  not  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  first  university  of  the  kingdom 
could  teach  its  alphabet  *•    But  now  the  Hebrew 

*  Life  of  John  Koox,  vol.  i.  6.  ii.  14.  comp.  MelvUle^s 
Diary,  p.  26* 
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language  was  accurately  taught  at  Glasgow,  along 
^th  the  cognate  tongues  which  had  hitherto  heen 
utterly  unknown  in  Scotland.  The  sdentific  lec- 
tures delivered  hy  Melville  included  several  useful 
branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  Universal  History, 
Gec^aphy,  and  Chronol<^,  which  were  either  not 
included  in  the  established  course  of  study,  or  were 
treated  in  the  most  superfidal  manner.  In  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  work,  we  shall  take  an  qppor- 
tunity  of  inquiring  into  the  advantages  that  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  the  Ramean  in  the  room 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  To  '  the  same 
place  we  shall  refer  any  remarks  that  we  have  to 
make  on  the  engrossing  attention  which  the  learned 
at  this  period  gave  to  the  cultivation  and  use  of  the 
andent  languages.  We  shall  only  observe  at  pre- 
sent, that,  as  long  as  such  importance  was  attached 
to  this  branch  of  learning,  the  plan,  introduced  by 
Melville  at  Glasgow,  of  comlnning  the  reading  of  the 
classics  with  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  was 
proper  and  judicious.  It  was  not  only  superior  to 
the  common  practice  of  continually  conning  over  the 
barbarous  ktin  of  summists  and  commentaton^ 
which  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  form 
pmting  sophists  and  half-learned  pedants;  but  it 
was  also  the  best  if  not  the  only  way  of  attaining  that 
thorough  knowledge  and  that  complete  command 
of  dead  languages,  which  was  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential and  prime  qualification  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. It  was  at  least  an  imitation  ot  nature,  in  as 
much  as  the  knowledge  of  words  and  of  ideas  was 

G  2 
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acquired  at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  laying  aside 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  certain  stage  of 
his  progress,  and  thus  forgetting  every  day  what  he 
had  acquired  with  little  exercise  of  his  understand- 
ing, the  scholar  was  ohliged  to  continue  it  through 
the  whole  of  his  academical  course,  and  consequently 
was  qualified  fcfr  consulting,  with  ease  and  advantage, 
those  writings  which^  in  that  age,  were  the  only 
standards  of  taste^  and  the  chief  sources  of  what 
was  most  valuable  in  secular  science.  To  this  cause 
we  are  principally  to  ascribe  that  facility  in  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  the  ancient  languages  which 
the  learned  of  that  period  possessed ;  in  which  they 
excelled  such  modem  scholars  as  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  niceties  of  classical  criticism ;  and  which  is 
so  surprizing  to  us  that  we  are  sometimes  disposed 
to  question  the  fact. 

We  shall  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of 
the  state  of  literature  ni  Scotland,  and  of  what 
Melville  did  for  its  advancement,  if  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  literary  characters  whom 
he  found  in  it  on  his  return  from  the  continent. 
None  of  these  ought  to  be  defrauded  of  the  share 
of  honour  due  to  their  talents  and  exertions. 
With  the  most  of  them  Melville  either  had  been 
or  afterwards  became  connected ;  and  from  some  of 
them  he  derived  the  greatest  assistance.  I  shall 
not  be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  order  in  which  I 
lay  the  following  notices  of  them  before  the  reader. 

We  shall  b^^in  with  the  Royal  School  in  the 
castle  of  Stirling.    This  seminary  attracts  our  first 
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notice  from  the  celebrity  of  the  individual  at  the 
head  of  it,  no  less  than  the  rank  of  the  illustrious 
pupil  for  whom  it  was  provisionally  established, 
and  in  whose  education  Britain  and  the  protestant 
world  at  large  felt  the  deepest  interest.  James 
was  accustomed  to  complain  of  the  treatment  he 
received  from  those  who  governed  the  kingdom 
during  his  minority.  In  these  complaints  there 
was  much  ingratitude  mixed  with  the  political  pre- 
judices which  he  ujihappily  imbibed.  No  monarch 
of  that  age  had  such  attention  paid  to  him  in  his 
early  years.  Every  provision  was  made,  by^^'the 
estates  of  the  kingdom,  for  his  personal  safety 
and  comfort,  and  for  his  being  educated  in  a  m.an- 
ner  becoming  his  rank  and  prospects.  The  com- 
mand of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  in  which  he  resided, 
was  intrusted,  upon  the  death  of  the  Regent  Mar, 
to  his  brother.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  of  Gogar,  a 
gentleman  of  approved  courage,  and  of  the  strictest 
honour  and  integrity.  The  immediate  care  of 
James's  person,  during  his  youth,  was  committed  to 
Annabella,  countess  of  Mar,  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased Regent,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  Jier 
place  with  the  most  unexceptionable  propriety*. 
David  and  Adam  Erskine,  commendators  of  Dry- 

*  **  Sed  hoc  est  memoiabile  quod  Comitwsse  Marise,  Proregis  ux« 
ori,  comissus  fuerit  enutriendus,  quae,  profecto,  gravitate,  bonitate, 
omnes  nobiles  exsuperavit,  quse,  quantum  prae  loci  rjus  dignitate 
potuit,  Regem  sicut  ejus  filium  aluit,  fovit,  et,  Zoilo  etiam  contra- 
testante,  nutiivit.  Sic  Rex  puar  omoimodo  felix,  si  fortunam 
suam  Don  laesisset.^'  Arch.  Simson,  Annales  £ccl.  Scot.  MS. 
p.  158.   See  also  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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burgh  and  Cambuskenneth,  both  gentlemen  of  ex- 
cellent character,  superintended  the  bodily  exercises 
and  sports  proper  for  a  young  prince.  Gilbert 
Moncrieff,  a  learned  man  who  had  studied  in 
foreign  universities,  and  sustained  the  fairest  re- 
putation both  abroad  and  at  home,  held  the  place  of 
physician  in  the  royal  household  *.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  prince's  studies,  and  of  whatever 
related  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  was  de- 
volved on  Buchanan,  who  was  qualified  for  this  im- 
portant task  not  less  by  his  unbending  integrity 
and  the  soundjaess  of  his  judgment,  than  by  the 
splendour  of  his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  erudi- 
tion. 

The  plan  on  which  the  education  of  James  was 
conducted  is  a  proof  of  the  enlightened  views  of 
his  preceptor.  It  included  the  learned  languages, 
arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  history  f  •  In  the  exercises  in  composition  pre- 
scribed to  the  royal  pupil,  more  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  to  improvement  in  the  vernacular 
language  than  was  common  at  that  period  |.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  instruct  him  in  modem  history, 
and  especially  the  history  of  the  natioh  over  which 
he  was  to  rule  §,    And  next  to  the  imbuing  of  his 

*  Bochanani  Epist.  p.  27.     Melville's  Diary,  pp.  39,  56. 

t  Irving's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  p.  160.     2d  edit. 

t  It  is  highly  probable,  that  **  The  Esayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the 
Divine  art  of  Poesie,''  the  earliest  publication  oi  James,  consisted 
chiefly  of  exercises  performed  by  him  at  the  direction  of  his 
teachers. 

(  Sibbaldi  Comment,  in  Vitam  G.  Buchanani,  p.  20. 
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mind  with  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  it 
was  Buchanan's  great  concern  to  give  him  just  views 
of  the  nature  of  govemm^t,  and  what  was  incum- 
bent on  the  king  of  a  free  people  *. 

Peter  Young  acted  as  Buchanan's  assistant,  and 
was  suffidently  qualified  for  attending  to  the  more 
trivial  parts  of  instruction  f .  When  the  education 
of  a  young  man  is  intrusted  to  more  than  one  tutor, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  they  harmonize 
in  their  views  and  mode  of  management  To  the 
want  of  this  is  to  be  ascribed  in  no  small  d^ee  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  formed  from  the  edu- 
cation of  James.  Young  was  destitute  of  Buchan- 
an's genius,  and  every  way  his  inferior  in  literature ; 
but  he  possessed  one  talent  to  which  his  colleague 
was  an  utter  stranger,  that  of  improving  the  situation 
which  he  held  to  his  own  advantage.  He  did  not 
£ul  in  outward  respect  for  Buchanan,  nor  resist  his 
authority,  but  he  injured  him  more  than  if  he  had 
committed  both  these  offences.  Buchanan  had 
undertaken  the  delicate  task  of  directing  the  young 
king's  education  from  the  most  disinterested  motives, 
and  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from 
his  duty  by  the  slightest  regard  to  his  own  emolu- 
ment   He  did  not  forget  that  he  was  traming  up 

*  See  bis  Dedications  to  the  kiog  of  bis  Baptistetf  De  Jure 
IUgnt\  and  Htstor.  Ber.  Scot.  Translations  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  Dr  Irving's  Memoirs. 

t  Young  was  for  some  time  on  the  continent  with  his  uncle, 
Henrj  Scrimger,  and  attended  the  University  of  liausanne.  Smith, 
Vita  Petri  Junii,  p.  4.  Adami  Vit.  German.  Tbeolog.  p.  766. 
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one  who  was  destined  to  reign,  but  he  .knew  that 
the  best  way  for  fitting  him  to  sway  the  sceptre^ 
when  it  should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  was  to  treat 
him  as  a  boy  as  long  as  he  was  such ;  and  he  guard- 
ed  against  fostering  those  premature  or  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  superiority  which  are  but  too  ready  to 
rise  in  the  breast  of  a  royal  youth,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his  tutors. 
At  an  early  period  James  discovered  symptoms 
of  those  vices  which  afterwards  degraded  his  cha- 
racter, and  rendered  his  adibinistration  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  himself,  and  oppressive  to  his  people. 
Buchanan  treated  these  with  a  wholesome  severity, 
and  accordingly  kept  the  king  in  great  awe  K    It 
was  Young's  duty  to  have  avoided  every  thing  which 
tended,  even  indirectly,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  such  measures ;   and  provided  he  had  used  his 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  min4  of  James  to  the 
restraints  imposed  on  him,  by  representing  them  as 
proceeding  from  the -regard  which  his  preceptor  felt 
for  his  welfare,  the  superior  mildness  of  his  own 
manners  might  have  proved  highly  beneficial.     But 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  had  the  prospect  of 
a  family;  he  saw  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  young  king ;  and.  with 
a  cool  and  calculating  prudence,  which  men  of  ordi- 
nary minds  often  possess  in  a  high  degree,  he  pur- 
sued the  course  which  tended  to  advance  his  worldly 
interest,  by  flattering  the  youthful  vanity  of  his 

*  Tnriitg's  Buchanan^  p.  159.     D^J9raeirs  Inqnirj  into  the 
cl^aracter  of  Jum^s  I.  p.  61* 
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pupils  humouring  his  follies,  and  conniving  at  those 
fiiults  which  he  ought  to  have  corrected*.  The 
consequences  were  such  as  might  have  heen  expected. 
The  youthful  vices  of  James  were  confirmed ;  Bu- 
chanan incurred  his  aversion ;  and  Young  had  his 
reward  in  the  honoiu's  and  gifts  that  were  heaped 
on  himself  and  his  family  f .  * 

The  education  of  James  was  not  conducted  alto* 
gether  in  a  private  way.  Several  young  men  o£ 
rank  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  castle,  and  to 
carry  on  their  studies  along  with  him  ;  as  the  young 
Earl  of  Mar,  Sir  William  Murray  of  Ahercaimy, 
a  nephew  of  the  Countess  of  Mar,  who  spent  his 
future  life  at  court,  Walter  Stewart,  afterwarda 
Lord  Blantyre  and  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  the 

*  Sir  James  Melvil  (Memoirs,  p.  125.)  has  insiouated  all 
that  hi  contained  in  the  text.  The  charge  has  been  (lii*ecti/ 
brought  against  Young  by  Archibald  Simson,  who  had  good  op- 
portunities of  information,  as  his  brother  Patrick  was  minister  of 
Stirling,  and  lived  on  an  Intimate  footing  with  the  family  of  Mar. 
His  words  are :  "  Educationis  ejus  cura  Georgie  Buchanano 
comissa  est  et  Petro  Junio,  ^ui  irapares  omnimodo  erant ;  quod 
ille  inter  literates  fuit  literatissimus,  Iste  mediocriter  elementa 
▼ix  gustaverk.  Sed  in  lioc  differebant,  Buchananus  auimi  can* 
dore  javenis  Regis,  naturam  prsesagiens  satis  acriter  monendo  com- 
pescebat  ^  alter  adolando  fovebat.  Sed  quid  eruditionis  in  Rege 
erat,  hoc  Georgio  Buchanano  debebat.^^  Aunaies  Ecciesise  Scoti- 
canse;  MS.  p.  J  58. 

t  See  the  places  in  the  Acts  of  the  Pailiaments  of  Scotland  refer- 
red to  in  the  Index  under  the  articles,  Young  (Petet')^  and  his 
children.  '  Scaliger  has  remarked,  that  princeb'  of  some  learning 
dislike  men  of  great  leaining,  and  delight  only  in  pedantic  peda- 
gogues. '*  Frincipes  docti  oderunt  doctissimos  homines,  ament 
tanUim  pedaotes  magisterulos.^^  Scaligerana,  Thuana,  &c.  tonu 
ii.  p.  473. 
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Lord  Invertyle^.  To  these  we  may  add  Jerom 
Grodot,  a  Frenchman,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Sieur  de  Tlsle.  His  fSsither,  a  respectable 
magistrate  of  Orleans,  had  lost  his  life  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew.  Buchanan  repaid  the 
ciTiHties  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  the 
father,  by  the  kind  reception  which  he  gave  to  the 
son  who  had'  taken  refuge  in  Scotland  f  *  It  was  no 
doubt  by  his  influence  that  the  young  exile  was  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  permitted  to  prosecute  his  studies 
along  with  the  prince  i.  In  consequence  of  the 
connections  which  he  at  this  time  formed  with  the 
court  of  Scotland,  the  Sieur  de  Tlsle  was  afterwards 
employed  in  certain  confidential  communications  be- 
tween James  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  while  the 
latter  was  king  of  Navarre  §.  He  lived  in  habits  of 
fiiendship  with  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  master  under  whom 
he  was  educated,  and  of  the  commendations  which 

*  Crawfurd's  Officers  of  State,  pp.  39S,  402.  Douglases 
Baronage,  p.  102.    Mackenzie's  Lives,  iii.  172. 

t  Buchanani  Epist.  p.  S3,  34. 

t  "  Comite  itineris  Hieronjmo  Groslotio  Lislaeo,  nobili  Galio,. 
cuius  maiores  ex  Francia  GermailisB  oriundi  erant,  qui  cum  ado* 
lescentulo  Jacobo  vi.  Scotise  rege,  sub  Georgio  Bucbanano,  edu- 
catus  fuerat,  Academias,  Oxoniensem  et  Cantabrigiensem,  biblio- 
tbecasque  libris  veteribus  refertissimas,  perlustrasset^'  Vita  Pauli 
Melissi,  in  Adami  Vit.  German.  Philosopb.  p.  450. 

§  Tbey  related  cbieflj  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  king 
James  and  Henry^s  sister.  Bayle  is  incorrect  in  bis  statement 
of  tbis  affair.  Diet.  art.  Navarre,  (Jean  d'Albret,  Reine  de) 
Note  N«  Tbe  true  state  of  facts  may  be  learned  from  Me- 
moires  de  M.  du  Flessis,  tom.  i.  pp.  125— -127,  624,  648,  656.^ 
Vie  de  M.  du  Flessis,  p.  122. 
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hi  had  received  from  him,  by  hb  attachm^t  to  let- 
ters, and  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  religion  and  li* 
berty*. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  still  maintained  its 
auth<Nrity,  and  formed  the  chief  subject  of  study,  in 
the  universities.  John  Rutherfurd  was  at  this 
time  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  it  in  Scotland. 
He  was  a  native  of  Jedburgh  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
having  gone  to  France,  entered  the  Collie  of 
Guienne  at  Bourdeaux.  There  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  under  Nicolaus  Gmchiusf,  equally  dis* 
tinguish^  for  his  knowledge  of  Romim  Antiquities, 
and  his  skill  in  the  Aristoteliai^  Philosophy  |.  He 
a^>ears  to  have  accompanied  his  teacher,  and  his 
countryman  Buchanan,  on  their  literary  expedition 
to  Portugal,  from  which  he  came  to  the  University 
of  Paris  §.    His  reputation  reached  Archbishop  Ha- 

*  Lipsii  Ope^^  torn.  ii.  pp.  139,  144.  Teissier,  Eloges,  torn. 
iii.  p.  314.  and  Irving's  Memoirs  of  Bucbanan,  p.  279, 2S2.  la 
1612,  be  sat  in  tbe  National  Synod  of  Privas,  as  an  elder  of  tbe 
Chnrcb  of  Orleans,  and  was  one  of  tbe  Deputies  appointed  to  re* 
concile  tbe  Marsbal  Duke  of  Bouillon  to  tbe  Dukes  of  SuUj  and 
Bohan.  Qnick,  Sjnodicon  Gallise  Beformatse,  vol.  i*  pp.  347,  S6S« 

t  Rbetorfortis,  De  Arte  Disserendi,  p.  10* 

t  Teissier,  Eloges,  ii.  43S— 437. 

$  Dempster,  Hist.  Eccl.  Soot.  p.  565.  Dr  Irving  is  disposed 
to  question  tb is  statement.  Memoirs  of  Bucbanan,  p.  70.  2d.  edit* 
Tbe  silence  of  Bucbanan,  wbo,  in  bis  life,  does  not  speak  of  anjr 
of  his  countrymen,  except  bis  own  brotber,  accompanying  bim, 
certainly  tbrows  a  degree  of  doubt  over  tbe  subject  ^  but  still  I 
am  ratber  inclined  to  admit  tbe  testimony  of  Dempster.  It  is 
most  probable  tbat  Butberfurd  studied  under  Griicbius  before 
tbat  professor  went  to  Portugal,  and  in  tbis  case  it  is  not  unlikely 
tbat  be  sbould  bave  been  induced  to  accompany  btm.  Dempster 
mentions,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  a  work  of  Butberfnrd's, 
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milton,  who  invited  him  home  to  occupy  a  chair  in  the 
College  of  St  Mary,  which  he  had  recently  organized 
at  St  Andrews  * ;  and  after  teaching  in  it  for  some 
yearsasProfessor  of  Humanity,  Rutherford  was  trans- 
lated to  be  Principal  of  St  Salvator's  College  in  the 
same  University.  In  such  estimation  was  he  held, 
that,' soon  after  his  admission  into  the  University,  he 
was  raised  to  the  honourable  situation  of  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  although  not  qualified  for 
holding  it  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the 
statutes  -f^  He  had  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines 
before  their  establishment  in  Scotland,  and  was 
declared  qualified  *^  for  ministering  and  teaching" 

coDtaining  discoureea  which  l^e  had  delivered  at  Coimbra : 
**  Fiaefatiooes  solemnes  Farisiis  &  Conimbiise  habitas,  lib.  i. 
Extant  typis  Wechelianis?^  And  be  seems  to  have  been  at  pains 
to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  Rutherford *8  life,  for  we  find 
him  referring  to  the  records  of  the  Universitj  of  Paris.  *'  Venit 
Lutetiam  anno  1552.  Acta  nationis  GermanictB  ad  D.  Cosm.** 
—-In  the  matriculation  list  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  foi^ 
the  year  1551  is  found,  *'  £x  Collegio  Mariano,  Joannes  Roder- 
furd,  natio.  Brita.^'  If  this  was  the  person  afiterwards  principal 
of  St  Salvator's,  and  if  he  Af^ait  his  studies  in  1551,  he  could 
not  have  belonged  to  the  Portugueze  colony  y  but  there  \&  feasoa 
to  think  that  they  were  different  individuals. 

•  Hovei  Oratio,  M8.  in  Arch i v.  Univ.  8.  Andr. 

t  It  was  objected  against  his  eligibility,  that  he  was  not  in 
priests^  orders,  and  that  he  was  a  regent,  that  is,  (as  I  suppose) 
that  he  was  not  a  professor  or  permanent  teacher — *'  primum  q 
no  fuit  Sacerdos,  secundum  quod  fuit  regens,  ut  loquuntur,  actu.** 
This  was  in  November  1557.  Act.  Fac.  Art.  S.  Andr.  ff.  180,  b. 
18  ly  a. — The  first  time  he  is  mentioned  in  the  records  is  as  one 
of  the  electors  of  the  Rector  in  1556,  when  he  is  designed, 
*^  Ex  Britannia,  Mr  Jo.  Rutherfurde,  philosophus  doctissimus 
Collegii  Mariani,^^*— and  again,  **  philosophus  eximius.^^  He 
appears  to  havo  been  translated  to  St  Salvator's  in  1560. 
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by  the  first  G^eral  Assembly  ♦»  By  the  Authority 
of  a  subsequent  Assembly  he  was  admitted  minister 
of  Cults,  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  An- 
drews, of  which  the  principals  of  St  Salvator's  were, 
by  the  foundation  of  that  College,  constituted 
rectors  f .  It  was  also  part  of  his  duty  as  principal 
to  lecture  on  theology.  But  Rutherfurd  was  more 
celebrated  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  divine»  Con- 
sidered in  the  former  character^  his  labours  were 
unquestionably  of  benefit  to  the  university  and  the 
nation.  The  publication  of  his  treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Reasoning  may  be  considered  as  marking  a  stage 
in  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  Scotland.  It  is 
formed,  indeed,  strictly  upon  Aristotelian  princi- 
ples, of  which  he.  was  a  great  admirer;  but  still  it 
differs  widely  from  the  systems  which  had  long 
maintained  an  excltisive  place  in  the  schools.  Tread- 
ing in  the  steps  of  his  master,  de  Grouchi,  Ruther- 
furd rejected  the  errors  into  which  the  ancient  com- 
mentators upon  Aristotle  had  fallen,  and  discarded 
many  of  the  frivolous  questions  which  the  modem 
dialecticians  took  so  much  delight  in  discussing. 
His  work  contains  a  perspicuous  view  of  that  branch 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  of  which  it  professes 
to  treat.  He  had  caught  a  portion  of  the  classical 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  simplicity  and  comparative 
purity  of  his  Latin  style,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  barbarous  and  unintelligible  jargon  which 
had  become  hereditary  in  the  tribe  of  schoolmen 

•  Keith,  Hist.  p.  522. 

t  Bulk  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  f.  7. 
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and  sophists  ^.  It  appears  from  a  curious  document, 
that  Rutherfurd,  like  some  other  philosophers,  did 
not  always  display  hi^  philosophy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  temper*  In  consequence  of  complaints 
against  him  by  |iis  colleagues,  a  visitation  of  the 
College  of  St  Salvator  took  place  in  1563,  when 
it  Was  found,  that  the  principal  had  shewn  him- 
self ^^  too  hasty  and  impatient,"  and  he  was  admon- 
idied  ^  not  to  let  the  sun  go  doWn  upon  his  wrath, 
and  to  study  to  bridle  his  tongue  and  Conduct  him* 
self  with  greateir  humanity  and  mildness  f  .'* 

William  Ramsay  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among 
those  who  cultivated  polite  letters  along  with  phi- 
losophy and  divinity,  and  who,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Refoiination  in  Scotland,  left  the  foreign 
academies  of  which  they  were  members,  that  they^ 
might  take  the  charge  of  public  instruction  in  their 
native  country  |.    He  had  been  Rutherfurd's  com- 

*  **  Coromentariorvm  de  Arte  Disaerendl  libri  qvatror 
Joanne  Retorforti  Jedburgseo  Scoto  authore.  Et  none  demum 
ab  eodem  diligenter  recogniti  &  emendati.  Edinburgi  apad 
Henricum  Cbarteris  1577.  Cum  Friuilegio  Regali.''  4to.  Pp.  78. 
Tha  author  informs  us  that  bis  work  had  been  at  first  printed 
without  his  luiowledgey  and  verj  incorrectly,  from  a  manuscript 
furnished  by  one  of  his  scholars,  pp.  3,  9.— -His  **  Comment,  in 
Ltbr.  Arist  de  arte  Metrica.  Edtnb.  15579**  mentioned  bj  Mac* 
kenzie,  I  have  not  seen. 

t  Charter  of  Regress  by  Mr  John  Douglas,  Sector,  &o« 
Sept.  15.  1563.  comp.  Cald.  MS.  vo).  ii.  pp.  432,  439. 

X  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  he  is  the  individual  referred 
to  in  a  letter  of  Obertus  Gifaaius.  Buchanani  Epbt.  p.  7.  His 
name  does  not  appear  to  the  records  of  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews from  1537,  when  he  was  made  Master  of  Arts,  till  1560, 
when  he  became  a  Professor. 
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^psmum  ca  the  coBtineut,  aad  became  his  Qc^ki^^ 
af  St  Andrews.  Ramsay  taught  iu  St  Salvatoi's 
when  Melville  attended  the  University,  hut  was 
dead  h^re  the  latter  returned  to  Scotland  *. 

In  the  year  15d6,  a  pension  was  granted  to  Alexi> 
ander  Syme,  to  emble  him  to  wait  on  the  Queen 
iRcg^it,  »id  he  her  r^er  in  the  Laws  ixc  other 
sdenoes,  at  Edinhorgh  or  any  other  place  that  she 
might  a{)point  f.  But  the  teaching  of  Civil  Law» 
]Hrop^ly  speaking,  c(»ninenqed  in  Scotland  at  the 
estaUishi¥^nt  of  the  Reformation.  Previous  to  that 
era  the  eanons  w^re  t^e  great  ol^eet  of  study,  and 
those  who  oeca^aonaUy  delivered  lectures  on  civi} 
law  were  generaEy,  i|  not  always,  in  priests'  order& 
It  was  by  ai^  ii^novati^  on  the  original  constitiitictt 
of  St  Mary's  CoUege,  simile  to  that  whidi  had  been 
made  on  r^gio]^  instructioB,  that  William  Skene 
was  first  authorized  to  teach  as  a  civilian  at  St  An- 
drews, and  to  substitute  the  Institutes  and  Pandects 
in  the  room  of  the  Sacred  Canons  and  Decretals. 

Though  less  known  than  his  brother,  the  Clerk 

*  Dempster,  Hist.  Eccl.  Scot.  p.  564  j  where  a  book  concern* 
ing  the  Portugueztt  is  asicribed  to  RanMaj.  On  the  17th  of 
Jaouarj  1558,  a  pension  of  £  100  yearly  was  given  to  **  Mr 
Will»«  Ramsay.''  (Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  29.  fol.  67.)  la  1564, 
the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  Mr 
William  Ramsay's  Answer  to  Bollinger's  book  on  the  habits  of 
the  Preachers.  Keith,  568.  Ramsay  was  minister  of  Kemback, 
a  church  held  by  the  second  roaster  of  St  Salvator's  CoUege* 
In  consequence  of  a  dispate  in  which  he  was  involved,  which 
came  before  the  General  Assembly,  he  obtained  a  testimonial 
from  the  kirk  sesition  of  St  Andrews,  June  21.  1570,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  that  year.  (Record  of  Kirk  Session.  Bwk  of 
Univ.  Kirk,  pp.  49,  50;    fannatyne's  Journal,  379.) 

t  See  Note  S. 
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Register,  and  though  not  eminmt  for  talents,  Wfl* 
liam  Skene  deselrves  to  be  remembered  £>r  his  private 
worth,  and  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher  and  a  judge. 
He  appears  to  have  studied,  and  to  have  taken  th^ 
degree  of  licentiate  utriusque  juris,  in  a  foreign  uni- 
versity ;  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  conttttf 
Was  made  Canonist  in  St  Mary's  Collie  *.  After 
the  Reformation,  he  explained  Cicero's  treatise  oil 
Laws,  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  and  as  this 
was  the  only  class  of  the  kind  in  the  University, 
such  of  the  students  of  the  other  colleges  as  chose 
Were  at  liberty  to  attend  his  lectures^  He  gained 
the  affection  of  his  scholars  by  the  condeseending 
manner  in  which  he  explained  to  them  in  private 
what  he  had  taught  in  the  class,  and  shevred  them 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  Commissa^ry  Courts 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  judge  f .     Jphn  Skene 

^  Among  the  "  Noia  Incorp.  1556.  in  Novo  Collegio,"  the  first 
hame  is  '*  Mag^  Golielmus  Skene  m  utroqae  jore  licentiatas/* 
(Liber  Rectoiis  Udiy*  S.  Andr;)  This  entrj  shews  that  he  had 
not  studied  at  St  Andrews )  and  I  do  not  think  that  anj  of  the 
Scottish  universities  were  at  that  period  in  the  hahit  of  conferring 
degrees  in  Law.  On  the  3l8t  of  March  1558^  the  right  to  the 
chuich  of  Tarvet  was  conveyed  to  St  Mary's  College,  by  putting 
the  archbishop^s  signet  ^  digito  discreti  Viri  Mag'^  WilUelmi 
Skeyne,  juris  licentlati,  et  ejusdem  CoUegii  CanonistiB^^'*  as  pro- 
curator for  his  colleagoes.  (Papers  of  St  Mary's  College.)  In 
the  Rector's  Book,  he  is  repeatedly  said  to  be  "  ex  Angusia.'' 
He  was  Conservator  of  the  Privileges  of  the  University,  and  was 
elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Nov.  3. 1565.  (Act.Fac.  Art.) 
t  Melville's  Diary*  p.  24.  Sir  Jolin  Skene  frequently  refers 
to  a  book  of  bis  brother  William's,  most  probably  in  manu- 
script.  (De  Verborum  Significatione,  sig.  I  4,  K  2,  O  3.)  la 
an  inventory  of  the  books  and  papers  of  Mr  William  Skene» 
Commissary  of  St  Andrews,  taken  Dec.  II.  1583,  after  his  de* 
cease,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  the  following  articles. 
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tftugbt  for  some  years,  a&  a  regent,  in  the  same  Col- 
1^  with  his'brother*. 

£dward  Henryson  was  a  man  of  greater  talents 
md  learning  than  Skene.  He  receired  the  d^ee 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of  Bourges, 
whare  he  studied  under  E^uinar  Baro,  one  of  the 
first  civilians  who  had  recourse  to  the  pure  sources  of 
ancient  jurisprudence,  and  blended  polite  literature 
with  the  pursuits  of  their  immediate  profession. 
Havii^  finished  his  studies,  Henryson  resided  for 
some  time  withUlrich  Fugger,  and  enjoyed  a  pension 
firom  that  munificent  patron  of  learned  men.  Both 
at  that  time,  and  afterwards  while  he  read  lectures 
on  law  at  Bourges,  he  published  several  works 
whidi  made  his  name  known  in  the  learned  worl4 
By  his  translations  from  the  Greek  he  co-operated 

occur :  **  Certane  wreittis  opon  tke  lawis  wreittin  and  penit  be  y* 
Coromissar  :'*—**  M aister  William  Skeynis  prottocol  w'  certane 
sbrowles  and  wyeris  vreittis  lyand  lowse  w^iii  y^  same.**  (Papers 
•f  St  Salvator's  College.)  The  titles  of  the  books  in  this  list 
bave  been  very  imperfectly  and  incorrectly  taken.— Sir  John 
also  refers  to  a  book  of  his  brother  Alexander,  an  Advocate* 
De  Verb.  Signif.  I  4.  Comp.  Act.  Pari.  Sept.  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
Alexander  Skene  signs  a  deed/ as  Notary  Public,  at  Paris, 
Sept.  13.  1552.  Keith's  Scotbb  Bishops,  p.  74»  In  1561, 
'*  Maister  Alex.  Skyne  advocate,''  was  warded  by  tbe  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  for  attending  mass,  but  *'  at  y^  desyre  and  reqoeist 
of  Maister  William  Skene,"  was  set  at  libertie  on  certain  con- 
ditions*  Register  of  Town  Council,  vol.  iv.  f.  9,  a.  10,  b. 

*  His  name  appears  as  a  regent  in  the  year  1564  fnd  1565^ 
Lib.  Rect.  et  Fac.  Art.  This  must  have  been  previous  to  hia 
travelling  on  the  continent,  which  he  mentions  repeatedly  in  his 
treatise  De  ferborum  Sign.  See  List  of  persons  educated  at  St 
Andrews,  in  Appendix* 

VOL.  I.  H 
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mth  sotae  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  that  age 
in  difinsing  polite  letters.     And  his  law  tracts  are 
allowed  to  he  not  unworthy  of  the  distinguished 
school  in  which  he  received  his  education.    Upon 
his  return  to  Scotland,  at  the  estaUishment  of  the 
Reformation,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis* 
saries  of  Edinburgh,  and  justified  the  character  he 
had  gained  alnroad  hy  the  unifima  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  literature  in  his  native  country  *. 
Of  the  state  of  theological  instruction  w«  shaH 
speak  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  the  settle* 
ment  of  Melville  at  St  Andrews.    Bttt  it  is  proper 
.  to  give  an  account  in  this  place  of  some  individuals 
who  joined  the  study  of  polite  letters  with  that  4^  the- 
dogy.    One  o(  the  most  distingi^ed  of  tiiese  mm 
Alexander  Arbuthnot.  He  was  descended  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  the  shire  of  Kincardine  f ,  and  after 
finishing  his  philosophical  course,  and  teaching  for 
some  time  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  went  to 
France,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Ciyacius. 
Being  declared  licentiate  of  laws,  he  came  home  in 
1566,  with  the  view  of  following  that  profession, 
but  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church.    In  1568  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.    Writers  of  ev^  party 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of 

*  See  Note  S. 

t  He  was  not  the  son  (as  Mackenzie  erroneously  states.  Lives, 
ill.  186),  but  the  grandson  of  the  baron  of  Arbuthnot.  His 
father  was  Andrew  Arbuthnot  of  Futhes,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Arbuthnot  of  that  Ilk.  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  vol.  ii.  App. 
p.  94.     2d.  edit. 
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Afbathnot.  He  was  skilled  in  mathematics  and 
medicine  as  well  as  in  law  and  theology.  Though 
decided  in  his  religious  and  political  crieed,  the  up- 
rightness of  his  character,  and  the  amiableness  of 
his  manners,  disarmed  the  resentment  oi  his  oppo* 
narts^  and  procured  him  their  respect  and  esteem  ^. 
Few  in^viduals  could  have  maintained  tbemselyes 
in  the  tntuation  in  whidi  he  was  placed.  When  he 
went  to  Aberdeen,  the  greater  part  of  the  gentle* 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  were  strongly  addicted 
to  the  pc^h  religion,  and  his  predecessor,  from 
hostility  to  the  protestant  establishment,  had  re- 
duced the  university  to  absolute  poverty.  In  these 
circumstances  be  had  to  struggle  with  the  greats 
difficulties,  espedally  during  the  civil  war,  when  the 
government  was  destitute  of  authority  in  the  north, 
and  the  interests  of  learning  were  forgotten.  To 
this  he  feelin^y  alludes  in  one  of  his  poems : 

1  If  aid  travel,  and  ydlenet  I  bait, 

Gif  I  culd  find  sum  gude  vocatiouo. 
But  all  for  nocht :  in  vain  lang  may  I  wait 

Or  I  get  honest  occupatioun. 

Letters  are  lichtliet  in  our  natioun  ^ 
For  lemjlng  now  it  nother  lyf  nor  rent : 
Quhat  marvel  is  thoch  I  mnme  and  lament  t  ? 

Arbuthnot  departed  from  the  example  ctf  the 
greater  part  of  his  learned  countrymen,  who  were 

*  SpoUwood,  History,  p.  335.    Wodrow'f  Life  of  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  MSS.  vol.  u 
t  Finkerton^s  Ancient  Scottiab  Poems,  vol,  i,  p.  155. 

H2 
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ambitious  of  paying  their  court  to  the  muse  in  tibe 
language  of  ancient  Rome»  while  they  left  their  na- 
tive tongue  to  be  used  by  writers  of  inferior  talents 
and  little  learning.  Hts  poems  were  all  composed 
in  the  Scottish  language.  Had  he  cultivated  this 
spedes  of  composition,  he  possessed  talents  for  it 
which  would  have  attracted  notice.  But  he  in- 
dulged in  poetry  merely  as  an  elegant  amusement, 
by  which  he  relieved  his  mind^  when  fatigued  by 
the  laborious  duties  of  his  office,  or  vexed  with  cares 
and  disappointments.  And  he  appears  to  have  been 
cautious  of  detracting  from  the  grave  character  of 
the  professor,  by  associating  it  with  one  of  a  less 
dignified  description. 

Tn  poetrie  I  preU  to  pas  the  tymei 

When  cairfull  thochts  with  sorrow  sailyes  me : 

Bot  gif  I  mell  with  meeter  or  with  rjone. 
With  rascal  rjmours  I  sail  rakitit  he  *. 

Though  his  genius  could  sport  in  the  gayer  and 
more  sprightly  scenes  of  fancy,  Arb\ithnot  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  productions  of  a  thoughtful  and 
serious  cast ;  and  in  some  of  these  we  perceive  a 
very  pleasing  air  of  moral  melancholy  difilised  over 
great  goodness  of  heart  f . 

The  only  work  which  Alexander  Arbuthnot  is 
known  to  have  published,  is  a  treatise  on  the  mgax 

*  Pinkerton,  ot  sopra. 

t  The  following  lines  from  one  of  his  onpuhlished  poems,  though 
not  distinguished  in  other  respects,  maj  be  given  as  a  specimen 
of  this,  in  addition  to  his  poem  on  the  Miseries  (tfopoor  schob^j 
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and  dignity  of  Law.  It  probably  consisted  of  aca^ 
demical  orations  or  tbeses ;  but  the  only  authentic 
information  ive  have  concerning  it  is  contained  in 
the  encomiastic  verses  of  Thomas  Maitland  ^. 

Another  accomplished  individual  with  whom 
Melville  at  this  time  became  closely  united  was 
Thomas  Smeton.    When  he  had  finished  his  acade* 

which  is  already  printed.  The  Famyeitftdset  and  unthankful'' 
ness  of  Q  friend  gave  occasion  to  them  : 

The  simple  urit  and  scbarpnes  of  Ingjn, 
Quhilk  quhillome  wes,  now  qayt  is  tain  away : 
The  steiring  spirit  quhilk  poets  call  devyn 
Into  my  febill  breist  I  find  decay : 
I  neither  courage  haive  to  sing  nor  say, 
Quhen  I  behald  this  warldis  wickednes  \ 
And  quhen  I  find  I  am  so  far  thame  fray 
Q^uha  was  my  onlie  comfort  and  gleidnes. 

My  fais  fall,  and  friend  is  gude  succes, 
Sumtym  my  pen  wes  bissie  to  indyte : 
Of  nobill  men  the  valiant  pro  wes 
JSk)mtym  my  courage  yairnit  for  to  wreit : 
Tb^  laud,  honour,  and  the  praises  great 
Of  thame  sumtym  I  wissed  till  advance 
Q^uhom  now  of  neid  my  hairt  has  in  despyt, 
^And  quhom  I  wyt  of  this  wanhappie  chance. 

Then,  mistress,  luik  na  mair  for  onie  fruit, 
Or  ony  wark  to  com  of  my  Ingyne  \ 
For  now  I  nather  cair  for  fame  nor  bruit : 
I  haive  sa  tint  that  I  na  mair  can  tyne. 

Maitland  MS. 

*  *^  Alezandri  Arbothnsei  Orationibus  de  origine  et  dignitate 
juris  praefiza/'  Delitise  Poet.  Scot,  tom,  ii.  p.  153.  Macken- 
zie (Lives,  iii.  194.)  says  that  the  Orationes  were  prbted  at 
Edinburgh  in  1572. 
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nueal  edneittioii,  and  was  teaching  as  a  regrat  in  the 
College  v£  St  Salvator,  t|ie  c(mtro¥ersy  ahout  religion 
was  warmly  agitatedat  St  Andrews ;  and  so  zealous 
was  Smeton  in  &Tour  of  the  old  syrtem»  that  he  left 
the  nniyersity  and  his  na|tiye  country,  and  retired 
to  France,  at  the  triumph  of  the  R^rmation.    He 
continued  for  some  time  an  eager  though  candid 
champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;   hut  at 
last,  in  consequence  of  conversations  which  he  held 
with  Melville,  Thomas  Maitland,  Gilbert  Moncrieff, 
and  others  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  met  with  at 
Paris,  disagreeable  doubts  arose  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  religion  in  which  he  Imd  been  educated.    He 
did  not,  however,  give  way  to  these,  Imt  attached 
himself  to  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  zeal- 
ous and  able  defenders  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  re- 
solving to  examine  the  subjects  in  dispute  deliber- 
ately, and,  if  he  found  his  doubts  remain  at  the  end 
of  his  period  of  probation,  to  depline  the  vow,  and 
act  according  to  his  convictions  *.    With  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  fullest  information,  he  undertook 
a  journey  to  Italy,  and,  passing  through  Geneva, 
conferred  mth  Melville,  who  wished  him  success  in 
his  great  object,  though  he, could  not  approve  of  his 
tneasures.     During  eighteen  months  that  he  spent 
in  Rome,  und^.  the  tidtion  of  the  Jesuits  in  that 
city,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  ctf  visiting  the 

*  Dempster  says  that  Smeton  taught  BEum^iity  st  Paris  (in 
the  University),  and  afterward  in  the  College  of  Clermont,  whh 
great  ap^aose.    Hist.  EccK  Scot,  p.  5t6. 
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pckons  of  the  Inqti]ditiQn»  and  of  couT^raisg  iritii 
the  peraoos  confined  for  hen»y.  His  conversion 
on  these  occasions  exdited  the  soqiictons  ci  his  vigi- 
hint  guaidians,  apd  he  was  remitted  to  Paris  throi^h 
the  different  colleges  that  were  on  die  road.  On 
his  return  to  the  Freadi  capital,  he  candidly  re- 
vealed his  mind  to  his.  com^man  £dmund  Hay  *f 
from  whom  he  had  already  experienced  mudi  kind- 
ness. The  discovery  of  hia  attachment  to  the  reform* 
ed  tenets  grieved  Hay,  who  had  fixrmed  great  expec- 
tations from  Smeton'a  talents,  hut  it  did  not  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  fidendship.  After  aievaral  un- 
successful attempts  to  recover  him  from  his  errors,  the 
good  father  warned  Smeton  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
would  expose  himself  by  avovnng  his  sentiments  in 
Frmice,  and  gave  him  his  best  advice ;  which  was,  to 
return  home,  to  marry,  to  read  tlje  Others  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  and  not  to  give  ear  to  the 
ministers.  Amidst  the  bigotry  and  vicdence  which 
then  reigned  in  France,  and  by  which  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  it 
were  deeply  infected,  it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with 
such  an  honourable  exception  as  this.  It  is  also  a 
pleasing  circumstance,  that  this  piece  of  information 
has  come  to  4s  from  the  grateful  pen  of  Smeton, 

who,   not  satisfied  with  relating  the  facts  to  his 

f 

*  In  a  precediog  note,  at  the  foot  of  p.  27 ^  there  is  an  inac- 
caracj  in  the  reference.  Instead  of  **  Dempster  has  stated/'  &c. 
it  should  have  been  said,  '*  The  Annotator  on  Dempster  has  sta^ 
ted/*  &c.  See  marginal  note  on  Dempster,  Eccl.  Scot  p.  361. 
copy  in  Advocates  Library. 
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acquaintance,  publicly  acknowledged  the  kindness 
with  whidi  he  had  been  treated  by  this  mild  and 
affectionate  Jesuit  *.  The  n^lect  of  one  part  of 
Hay's  advice  ]tBd  nearly  cost  Sm^on  his  life>  which 
was  saved,  during  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  by 
his  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  Walsingham,  the 
English  ambassador,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
London.  After  teaching  a  school  for  so^e  time  at 
Colchest^  in  Essex,  he  returned,  in  the  year  1577, 
to  his  native  country. 

On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  came  to  the  west 
country,  and  accepted  of  the  diureh  of  Paisley,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  Melville's  society  f .  It 
was  at  his  recommendation  tiiat  Smet<m  undertook 
to  answer  the  virulent  dialogue  lately  published  by 
Archibald  Hamilton ;  a  task  which  he  executed 
with  much  aj)ility|.      He  was  well   acquainted 

^  **  Vera  bsec  esse  testabitar  Edmundus  Hatus,  Laiolanae  in 
Gallia  sectae  prsefectus*  Quern  cum  non  paucis  ingenii  dotibus 
ornarit  ()ui  omoia  ia  omnibus  pro  arbitrio  operatur,  vtinam  vei*a 
etiam  dignetur  Evatigelii  sui  cognitione.  Hoc  ilH  &  aliis  om- 
nibus ex  animo  precor :  sed  illi  imprimis,  ob  plurima .  priuatiai 
pfficia  ab  illius  in  me  humanitatey  cum  dobius  fiuctuarem,  pro- 
fecta :  Quae,  vt  referendae  gratise  facultas  desit,  gratissima  certQ 
memoria  colam.^*  Smetoni  Bespousio  ad  Hamiltonii  Dialogum, 
p.  16. 

t  To  avail  themselves  as  &r  as  possible  of  his  services^  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  1578,  chose  Smeton  Dean  of  Faculty, 
Acta  Univ.  Glas. 

^  Dr  Edward  Bulkely,  in  i^  letter  to  Buchanan,  dated  Ches- 
ter 28th  Nov.  1580,  says :  *^  Legi  Smythonii  libnim  adversus 
Hafuiltonum  Apostatam.  Vestrae  8cot|}€,  nunc  vera  Christi  cog- 
nitione  ac  Uteris  illustratse,  gratulor  ^uod  tales  praestaotes  asser* 
tores  habeat^**     Buchanapi    Epistol^,   p.   31.    edit.    Ruddim. 
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with  the  writings  of  the  ancients^  and  with  the 
mode  of  controvemal  warfiure  which  the  defenders 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  especially  die  Jesuits^ 
had  lately  adopted.  Being  privy  to  their  designs 
against  Scotland,  he  excited  the  ministers  to  vigil- 
wee,  gave  directions  to  the  young  men  how  ta 
conduct  their  studies,  and- dealt  with  the  nohility 
and  gentry  not  to  send  their  sons  to  those  foreign 
seminaries  in  which  their  minds  would  he  in  the 
greatest  hazard  of  heing  cormpted.  That  they 
might  be  under  the  less  temptalpion  to  this,  he  zeal- 
ously concurred  with  Melville  in  his  plan  for  new 
modelling  th^  Colleges  at  St  Andrews,  of  which  we 
diall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  *• 

Smeton  was  well  acquainted  with  the  learned 
languages,  wrote  Latin  with  great  purity,  and  had 
not,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  who  had  been 
abroad,  neglected  his  native  tongue,  in  which  he 
composed  with  great  propriety  f .  In  private  life  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  temperance ;  encroaching 
upon  the  hours  usually  devoted  to  diet  and  sleep 

Dempster  describes  this  work  as  **  opus  Vfsrborum  omatu  non 
inelegans,  sed  doctrina  yacuum.^*  Hist  £ccK  Scot.  p.  586.  He 
ascribes  to  Smeton,  '*  Epitaphium  Metellani,  lib.  i.''  Ibid. 

*  Smetoni  Respons.  ad  Dialog.  H^miltonii  ^  Frefat.  etp.  15> 
16.  Melville^s  Diary,  pp.  SS—- 5^.  Spotswood,  336.  James 
Melville,  whom  1  have  chiefly  followed,  received  the  particulars 
r  which  be  records  from  Smeton^s  own  mouth.  His  account  varied 
from  that  of  Spotswood  in  some  minute  particulars.  He  does 
not  speak  of  Thomas  Maitland's  accompanying  Smeton  to  Italy. 

•f-  James  Melville  says,  that  Smeton  was  usually  employed  by 
his  brethren  in  drawing  up  important  papers,  as  he  **  excelli^ 
baith  in  language  and  form  of  letter*^'  Diary,  p.  58. 
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that  lie  might  devote  inore  time  to  his  studiet. 
Yet  his  temper  was  sweet,  and  his  manBcrs  a£^ble^ 
and  remote  from  all  rusticity  and  moreeeness. 

Another  individual  with  whom  MelviUe  was  os 
terms  of  intimacy  at  this  time,  and  who  mi^ke?  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  the  period,  wag 
Patrick  Adamscm,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Con^ 
styne  or  CWstantine.  He  had  reoeived  his  elemenr 
tary  ediicati<m  under  his  farother4n*law,  Andcew 
Simson,  and,  having  finished  his  philosi^hical  course 
at  St  Andrews,  hi  the  Coll^  of  St  Mary,  taught 
for  some  years  in  it,  most  probably  as  gramnuurian. 
After  the  estahliidunent  of  the  Reformation  he 
became  minister  of  Cares,  a  parish  in  the  vicinity  of 
St  Andrews.  This  charge  he  left  to  accompany 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  MackgiU,  Clerk  Ra* 
gister,  on  his  travels  to  France ;  and  during  his  rcr 
sidenoe  in  that  country  he  applied  himself  to  the 
stody  of  law  at  the  University  of  Bourgel  Upon 
his  return  to  Scotland,  in  the  year  1570,  he  fluctu- 
ated as  to  ihe  profession  which  he  diould  choose. 
Declining  the  oflSce  of  principal  of  St  Lieonard's  Col- 
lege which  Buchanan  had  demitted  in  his  favour  % 
he  began  to.  practice  at  the  bar ;  and  relinquishing 
this  employment  he  resumed  his  former  yocation  as 
a  preacher.  He  oflSciated  some  years  as  minister  of 
Paisley,  from  which  he  removed  to  become  chaplain 
to  the  Regent,  who  promoted  him  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  St  Andrews  f . 

*  Buddimaniii  Pr^ftt.  io  Oper.  Bucbanafii. 
f  See  Note  T, 
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Adasason  had  drejkly  giva>  proo&  of  his  talente 
by  tbe  pnUkatJon  of  several  works.  Thoagh  ki* 
ferior  to  Melville  in  erudition  and  in  Tivadty  of 
geniui,  be  was  nevertheless  a  polite  scholar,  an 
elegsmt  poet,  and  a  most  p^^suasive  and  attracting 
preacher.  But  he  was  UMNPdisately  ambitioiis,  and 
not  ov€r  scrupulous  as  to  «the  measures  which  he 
employed  for  gratifying  his  ruling  passion;  by 
wlneh  measfi  he  tarnished  bis  reputation,  and  de- 
feated die  influence  of  the  great  abilities  whidi  he 
unqueationi^y  possessed. 

Thot^h  Thomas  Maitland  had  died  bef<nre  Mel* 
viUe  returned  to  Scotland,  yet  he  deserves  to  be  men* 
tioned  here  as  one  of  his  learned  ekss-fellows,  and  aa 
the  intimate  friend  of  Arbuthnot  and  SmeUm.  He 
belonged  to  a  £Etmily,  all  the  memb^^  of  which,  not 
excepting  the  females,  were  addicted  to  literary  pur- 
suits*. His  father.  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Leth- 
ington,  (me  of  the  Lords-  of  Session,  is  well  known  as 
a  writer  of  Scottish  poetry ;  and  both  his  brotha:^ 
William  and  John  f ,  were  distinguished  for  their 
elegant  taste  as  well  as  the  political  eminence  to 
which  they  rose.  Thomas  Maitland  had  given 
various  proofs  of  his  poetical  talents  before  his  pre* 
mature  death.  If  they  do  not  display  a  vigorous 
imagination,  his  poems  at  least  evince  great  com* 
mand  of  the  Latin  language,  and  ace  written  with 

*  Piiikerton'«  Soottkli  Poems,  lotrod. 

t  John  Maitlftndy  Lord  Thirlslane,   was  tooceasiyelT   Lord 
Privy  Seal,  Secretarj  of  Stftle,  and  Giaacellor  of  Scotland, 
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ease  and  spirit  *.  His  pditical  conduct  partook  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  that  versatility  by  wbiek 
his  elder  brother's  was  characterized.  After  eulogiz- 
ing the  character  and  administration  of  the  R^ent 
Murra;y,  he  insulted  over  his  fall  f  •  Maitland  is 
better  known  from  Buchanan's  having  made  him  his 
interlocutor  in  his  dialogue  on  the  Law  of  the 
Scottish  Monarchy,  than  from  his  own  poems. 
When  he  joined  the  party  who  sought  to  restore 
Queen  Mary,  Maitland  disowned  the  prindples 
contained  in  that  treatise,  and  insisted  that  the 
author  had  no  other  reason  for  coupling  his  name 
with  them  than  his-own  fancy :{:.  Buchanan  did  not 
wish  to  insinuate  that  the  conversation  which  he 
describes  was  actually  held,  but  he  certainly  meant 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  sentiments  which  be 

*  He  appears  to  hftve  wrStten  a  treatise  on  undertaking  war 
against  the  Turks.  Delitlae  Poet.  Scot.  torn.  ii.  p.  171* 

t  Com  p.  Delitias  Poet.  Scot.  torn.  ii.  p.  163.  with  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  175« 

t  Innes's  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  359.  Buchanan's  Dialogue  was  not  published  for 
several  years  after  the  death  of  Maitland  ^  but  there  is  reason  to 
think,  as  Innes  says,  that  copies  of  it  were  handed  about  as  early 
as  1570.— There  is  in  the  College  Libraiy  of  Edinburgh  a  MS. 
(the  gift  of  Williani  Drumroond  of  Hathoruden)  entitled  **  Tho- 
mas Metelani  ad  Serenissimam  principem  Elizabethani  Anglorum 
Keginam  Epistola.^'  It  consists  of  41  pages  4to  ^  and  is  pro- 
perly a  discourse  or  oration,  composed  in  a  very  rhetorical  style, 
urging  the  propriety  of  setting  Queen  Mary  at  liberty,  and  restpr* 
ing  her  to  her  dominions.  There  is  no  date  to  it,  but  from  inter- 
nal evidence  it  appears  tp  have  been  written  in  the  year  1570  or 
1571.  It  betirs  every  mark  of  having  been  intended  for  publi* 
cation* 
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puts  into  the  motith  of  his  interlocutor  were  enter- 
tained by  Maitland.  And  it  was  vain  for  the  latter 
to  deny  this,  seeing  he  had  recommended  in  verse 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  tenets  which  the  writer 
of  the  dialogue  inculcates  in  prose.  In  his  poem  on 
the  coronation  of  James  VI.  he  holds  up  arbitrary 
government  to  reprobation,  and  celebrates  the  resist- 
ance made  by  the  people  to  tyrants.  Having  given 
examples  of  this  from  ancient  history,  and  shewn 

How  Home,  impatient,  spurned  prond  Tarqnin^s  yoke, 

How  ages  after  Brntos*  spirit  woke. 

And  hurled  at  Caesar's  breast  the  patriot  stroke } 

Maitland  comes  to  Scotland,  places  before  the  eyes  of 
the  young  king  the  fate  of  such  of  his  ancestors  as  had 
arn^ated  a  power  superior  to  the  laws,  and  describes 
the  sudden  and  overwhelming  resistance  which  his 
impetuous  countrymen  were  wont  to  oppose  to  en- 
croachments on  their  rights,  in  language  which  no 
courtly  poet,  however  chivalrous  his  ideas,  would  dare 
to  employ,  and  which  proves  that  he  was  then  no  be- 
liever in  the  divine  right  and  sacred  inviolability  of 


*  Gens  inclyta  Scotse 
Progenies,  quae  spbnte  sua  tibi  jura  ferenti 
Obsequitur,  consneta  bonos  defendere  reges 
Oppositu  lateruroy  nullis  cessura  periclis, 
Dam  sancto  regis  depellat  corpore  ferrum : 
Ilia  eadero,  si  quando  ferox,  sitiensqu^  cruoris 
Exurgat,  fortem  trepida  cum  plebe  Senatum 
Qui  vincire  veHt,  patriaeque  infringere  leges  : 
Non  tolerat.  sed  fama  volat,  subitoque  tumnltu 
Accensi  beroes  virtusque  armata  popellf 
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We  c^all  repeatedly  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
John  DavidsoB,  who  was  afterwards  minister  at  Lib- 
berton  and  at  Prestonpans.  Bat  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  notice  here  of  a  curious  poem  composed  by 
him  about  this  time,  as  tbe  cireumstsmces  connected 
with  its  publication  throw  light  on  the  public  events 
which  we  i^all  in  a  little  proceed  to  relate.  The 
Regent  M(»ix)n,  with  the  view  of  securii^  for  the 
use  of  the  court  a  larger  propiurtion  of  the  thirds  ^ 
benefices,  had  obtained,  in  1573,  an  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  uniting  two,  three,  and  even  four 
parishes,  and  putting  them  under  the  care  of  one 
minister.  As  pluralities  had  always  been  condemned 
by  the  reformed  ministers,  and  considered  as  one  of 
the  worst  abuses  in  the  popish  church,  this  act  ex- 
cited great  dissatisfaction.  John  Davidson,  who  was 
then  a  regent  in  St  Leonardos  College*,  and  a  young 
man  of  great  zeal,  expressed  the  general  sentiment 
in  a  metrical  dialogue,  in  which  he  exposed  the  evil 
of  the  practice,  and  taxed,  in  terms  more  homely 
than  pleasant,  the  motives  in  which  it  evidently  ori- 
ginated. His  poem  was  printed  without  his  know- 
ledge, upon  which  he  was  summoned  to  a  justice-air 
at  Haddington,  and  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  pro- 
nounced against  him.  He  was  liberated  upon  bail^ 
in  the  hopes  that  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 

Sceptra  rapit,  mox  dejectum  de  sede  tyrannuoiy 
Nunc  inorte  horrifica,  sa^vo  dudc  carcere  frsenat* 

Delitise  Poetarum  Scotorum^  torn.  ii.  p.  162 

*  He  is  the  author  of  the  poem  in  Commcndat£9un  qf  Upricht- 
neSf  repnblished  in  tbe  Life  of  John  Knox,  voL  ii.  Soppleoieilt. 
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tiact  wbat  ke  had  written,  or  that  the  General  As- 
sembly might  be  induced  to  GOBdemn  it.  A 
number  of  his  colleagues  in  the  University,  who  were 
desirous-  df  pleasing  the  court,  shewed  themselveft 
unfavourable  to  him ;  Rutherfiud,  the  prindpal  of 
St  Salyat<»r's,  who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he 
was  disrespectfully  alluded  to  in  the  dialoguie,  had 
written  an  answer  to  it^ ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Assembly  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  Regenf 8 
resentment,  that,  although  they  were  of  the  same 
sentiments  with  Davidson,  they  declined  approving 
of  his  book,  and  lefk  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
powerful  prosecutor.  Interest  was  made  in  his  be- 
half by  scmie  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  the  coun- 
try, but  Morton  was  inflexible ;  and  finding  that 

*  '^  The  Moderator  iojoyned  them  silence,  and  desired  Mr  Joho 
Rutherford  yet  again  to  produce  his  hook  y  hut  he  yet  still  refus- 
ed, and  said,  *  that  Mr  John  (Davidson)  had  called  him 
0iaed goose  in  kiabeok,  that  he  had  little  Latin  in  his  book,  and 
that  was  false,'  with  many  other  brawling  words. — ^Mr  Alexander 
Arbothnoi  said,  you  take  that  to  you  which  no  man  speaks  against 
you."     Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  432,  439. 

The  fM9mng  is  tiie  passage  in  the  poem  wbieb  gave  ofience 
t»  Rolhev&ird : 

Thatr  is  snm  Collages  we  ken^ 

Weill  ibuadit  to  vpbald  leamit  men : 

Amaiig  the  rest  foundit  we  se 

The  teichlng  of  theologie« 

Lat  anis  the  Counaell  send  and  se, 

Gif  thir  places  weill  gydit  be  ^ 

And  not  abusit  with  waist  rudis, 

That  dois  nathing  bot  spendis  yai  gudis        • 

That  was  maid  for  that  haly  vse, 

And  not  to  feid  ane  Crusit  Guse. 
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nothing  short  of  a  recantation  would  save  him  from 
punishment,  Davidson,  after  lurking  for  a  wliile  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  retired  into  England,  from 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  return  during  the 
life-time  of  the  Regent  *.  Lekprevick,  the  printer 
of  the  poem,  was  also  prosecuted,  and  confined  for 
some  time  in  the  Castle  of  E^nhurgh  f . 

The  prosecution  of  Davidson  does  little  honour 
to  the  administration  of  Morton.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  obnoxious  book  which  could  give  ground  of 
offence  or  alarm  to  any  good  government.  It  is  a 
temperate  discussion  of  a  measure  whidi  was  at  least 
controvertible.  The  reasons  ui^ed  in  its  support 
are  candidly  and  fairly  stated,  and  they  are  examined 
and  refuted  in  a  fair  and  dispassionate  manner. 
The  evils  which  the  act  of  council  was  calculated  to 
produce  are  indeed  exposed  with  faithfulness  and 
spirit ;  but  without  any  thing  disrespectful  to  autho- 
rity, or  tending  in  the  slightest  d^ee  to  excite 
"  sedition  and  uproar." 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  merits  of  the  Dia- 
I(^e  are  far  from  contemptible.  It  is  superior  to 
most  of  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  time.  Without 
any  pretensions  to  fine  poetry,  the  versificiU;ion  is 
easy  and  smooth,  and  the  conversation  is  carried  on 
in  a  very  natural  and  spirited  mani^r.    The  intro- 

*  During  bis  exile  Davidson  visited  the  continent.  Cald. 
MS.  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

f  His  suromons  is  inserted  in  Cald.  MS.  ii.  442.  The  pro- 
secution was  founded  on  the  act  of  parliament  1551,  *'  against 
blasphemous  rymes  or  tragedies.^' 
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ductiott  to  the  poem  may  amuse  such  readers  as  are 
wearied  with  the  dryness  of  some  of  the  preceding 
details : 

Voto  Dandle  as  1  maid  way^ 

Nocht  lang  afoir  Sanctandrois  daj^ 

At  Kinghorne  fenie  passand  ouir 

Into  je  Bolt  was  thre  or  four 

Of  gentiU  meoy  as  did  appeir. 

I  said,  Schirsi  is  thair  onj  heir 

Quhais  Jomay  lyis  vnto  Dundie  ^ 

Twa  of  tliaroe  answerit  courtaslie. 

We  purpose  nocht  for  to  ga  thidder, 

fiot  jit  our  gait  will  ly  togidder 

Quhill  *  we  he  passit  Kennewie. 

Than  I  sail  heir  jow  coropanie,  , 

Said  I  ^  and  with  that  we  did  land. 

Syne  lap  upon  our  horse  fra  hand, 

And  on  our  Jomay  rqdelie  raid. 

Thir  twa  vnto  Sanctandrois  maid : 

The  tane  of  thame  appearit  to  he 

Ane  cunning  Clerk  of  greit  clergie, 

Of  visage  graue  and  manneris  sage, 

His  tongue  weill  tancht,  hutt  all  outrage. 

Men  micht  haue  kend  that  he  had  hene 

Quhair  gude  Instmctioun  he  had  sene. 

The  vther  did  appeir  to  me 

Ane  cumlie  Conrteour  to  be, 

Qsha  was  perfyte  and  weill  be  sene 

In  thingis  that  to  this  land  pertene. 

Be  we  had  riddin  half  ane  myle. 

With  myrrie  mowis  passing  the  ^uhyle, 

Th|r  twa  of  quhome  befoir  I  9pak 

Of  sindrie  purposis  did  crak. 

And  enterit  in  amang  the  I'es 

To  speik  how  that  the  kirk  was  drest. 

*  UntU.  t  withoot* 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Aod  this  Wgaa  Uw  CoorfoMn' : 
Qoliat  think  je  of  this  mwmrimu  ? 
Ye  that  ar  Clerkis  and  men  of  wit, 
I  wat  Weill  je  will  speik  of  it 
Amangis  joor  selfii  qnhed  ye  ctnnene : 
I  pray  yon  tell  me  qabat  ye  meae. 
And  gif  this  ordoar  ye  allow. 
Or  alwayiB  how  it  plesis  yow. 

The  Clerk  said  -,  Sir,  the  trenth  to  tell. 
With  Frinoes  maters  for  to  mell 
1  think  it  lyis  nocht  in  our  gait : 
Lat  Coorteooris  of  sic  thbgis  trait* 

The  Conrteonr  maid  answering : 
Yit  men  will  speik.  Sir,  of  the  kbg) 
Bot  this  new  ordour  that  is  tane 
Wes  nocht  maid  he  the  Coart  allane; 
The  Kirkis  Commissionars  wes  thare. 
And  did  aggrie  to  les  and  mair. 
Yit  men  may  speik  as  they  hane  feill, 
Q^ohidder  it  lykis  thame  euill  or  weilL 

The  Clerk  said :  hane  thay  condescendit, 
I  think  our  speiking  can  nocht  mend  it  ^ 
Bot  ane  thing  I  ^ar  tak  on  me, 
Gif  as  ye  say  the  mater  be 
That  thay  of  Kirk  thairto  assentit, 
Thay  sal  he  first  that  sail  repentit  ^ 
Thocht  for  thair  tyme  sum  wylie  wynki^, 
The  ages  after  will  forthinkit. 

The  poem  concludes  with  the  fallowing  lines, 
which  shew  that  the  Author  was  hy  no  means  pleas- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  the:  greater  patt  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church : 

Forsutth,  Schir  (said  the  Co'urteoor) 
I  am  assottt  had  ilk  Freichour 
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Viito  the  mater  bene  als  firak 

As  ye  bane  bene  heir  sea  je  spttk, 

It  bad, not  cum  to  sic  ane  beid 

As  this  day  we  se  it  proceid. 

Bot  I  can  se  feir  men  amang  tbame, 

Tbocbt  an  tbe  vr%M,  suld  dene  oairgang  thame. 

That  hes  ane  face  to  speik  agane 

Sic  as  the  Kirk  of  Christ  prophane* 

Had  gade  John  Knox  not  yit  bene  deid. 

It  had  not  cum  vnto  this  beid  : 

Had  thay  myntit  till  sic  ane  steir^ 

He  had  inaid  heuin  and  eirth  to  heir  *• 

Davidson  aliso  composed  at  this  time  a  poem  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinyeancleugh, 
a  gentleman  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
early  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  his 
disinterested  and  invariable  friendship  for  our  nft^ 
tional  Reformer.  Campbell  died  while  actively 
employed  in  screening  Davidson  from  the  ^ects  of 
persecution ;  and  the  latter  h^  gratefully  comme- 
morated the  virtues  of  his  protector.  This  poem  is 
inferior  to  the  former  in  point  of  composition ;  but 

*  There  is  a  copy  of  this  rare  poem  in  tbe  Advocates  Library. 
It  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  title-page  which  is  much 
wasted.  The  following  title  is  made  np  from  thfit  copy  and  other 
documents. 

'*  Ane  Dialog  or  [Majtuali  ta[lking]  betwix  a'[t^rk]  and 
[ane  courjteour,  Concerning  [four  kirks]^  till  ane  Minister, 
C[ollectit  out  of  thair]  mouthis,.  and  put  [in  verse  by  a]  young 
man  f|u[ha  did]  forgather  w[ith  thame]  in  bis  Jor[nayy  as] 
efter  foll[owis.]" 

The  book  is  printed  in  bjack  letter,  and  consists  of  16  leaves 
10  12mo.     It  has  no  imprint,  but  we  learn  from  the  summons 

12 
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it  preserves  a  number  of  curious  and  interesting 
facts  relating  to  the  history  of  those  times  * 

The  author  of  these  poems  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  his  namesake,  who  was  Melville's  prede- 
cessor as  principal  c^  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  latter  was  a  clergyman  before  the  Reformation, 
and  had  studied  at  Paris  along  with  Quintin  Ken- 
nedy, abbot  of  Crossraguel.  Having  returned  to 
Scotland  he  was  placed,  in  I6S79  at  the  head  of  the 
College  of  Glasgow.  When  the  controversy  con- 
cerning religion  first  arose  Davidson  adhered  to 
the  established  church,  but  he  afterwards  changed 
his  views  and  joined  the  reformers.  His  answer  to 
Kennedy  shews  him  to  have  been  a  tnodest  and 
candid  man,  although  not  of  great  learning.  He 
testifies  much  respect  for  his  old  college  companion, 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  sentiments, 
and  acknowledges  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
formerly  been  treats  by  archbishop  Beaton  f . 

At  Glasgow,  Melville  enjoyed  the  society  of 
other  learned  men  besides  Smeton  and  Adamson. 
Archbishop  Boyd,  the  chancellor,  and  Andrew 
Hay,  the  rector  of  the  university  f,  were  both 
excellent  men,  and  zealous  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  seminary  over  which  they  presided. 

to  Robert  Lekpreuiky  that  it  was  printed  bv  him  in  January 
1573 ;  i.  e.  1574,  according  to  the*  modern  reckoning.  Cald. 
MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

*  See  Note  U.  +  See  Note  V. 

X  See  List  of  persons  educated  at  St  Andrews  ^  vfx  the  Appen- 
dix* 
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David  Cunningham,  who  held  the  rich  benefice  of 
the  Sub-deanery  of  Glasgow,  was  a  man  of  good 
talents  and  education,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
time  with  the  masters  of  the  College  *.  When  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  Regent,  Andrew  Polwart, 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  of,  succeeded  to  his 
place,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  hold  the 
ofiSce  of  Dean  of  Faculty  in  the  university  f . 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  learning  in  the 
country  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  inferior 
schools,  in  which  the  youth  were  prepared  for  en- 
tering the  university,  and  multitudes,  who  never 
proceeded  that  length,  had  access  to  the  means  of 
common  education.  Long  before  the  R^rmation 
all  the  principal  towns  had  grammar  schools  in 
which  the  Latin  language  was  taught.  They  had 
also  "lecture  schools,'*  as  they  were  called,  in  which 
children  were  inst^ructed  to  read  the  vernacular 
language.  Subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  the  means  of  education  were  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  where  regular 
schools  were  not  founded,  the  readers  in  churches 

*  James  Melville  says,  be  was  **  a  man  lerait,  sgid  of  verie 
guid  accompt  at  y^  tyme :  haid  fear  bous  and  jeards  wberin 
an  Erie  might  baiff  dwellt,  and  a  tbowsand  mark  of  rent  Vi^  the 
better.^^  iy'i9,ty^  p.  45.,  **  David  Cunningfaame  minister  of 
Lanerick^'  was  k  member  of  tbe  General  Assembly  ^hicb  met 
in  June,  1562.  Keitb,  Hist.  p.  511.  He  bad  left  tbat  plate 
before  1567*  Cald.  MS.  vol*  ii.  ^.  58.  Is  be  tbe  person  referred 
to  bjr  Gifanius  as  at  Orleans  in  1569  ?  Buchanani  Epist.  p.  6* 

t  Jura,  Leges,  Instituta,  p.  48.  MS.  in  Arcbiv.  Univ.  Glasg, 
Memorial  for  Dr  Leepbioan,  p.  16. 
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generally  supplied  the  defidency,  by  tea^ng  tbe 
youth  to  read  the  catechism  ai^  the  Scriptures. 

There  was  a  grammar  school  in  Glasgow  at  aq 
early  period  of  1^  fourteenth  cratury .  It  depended 
immediately  on  the  Cathedral  Church*  and  the 
ChanceOGor  of  the  diocese  had  not  only  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  masters,  but  also  the  superintendence 
of  whaterer  related  to  education  m  the  city.  The 
grammar  sdiool  continued  to  be  a  distinct  esta- 
blishment after  the  arection  of  the  university*  and 
consideraUe  care  appears  to  haye  been  taken  to 
fiimpply  it  with  good  teachers.  Thomas  Jack*  who 
ves^^iied  the  charge  of  this  iiustatution  wbra  Mel-  ^ 
?iHe  came  to  Glasgow*  was  well  qualiied  for  the 
situation.  This  is  evident  from  his  OnomasticoH 
Poeticum^  containing  an  explanation  of  the  )H*opa: 
names  whidi  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  ^ 
poets*  composed  in  Latin  verse*  with  the  view  of 
being  committed  to  monory  by  the  boys,  and  pub- 
lisl^  by  him  at  the  recommendation  of  Buchanan 
and  Melville  *.  On  leavingv  the  schooVof  Gh^w* 
Jack  became  minister  of  tl^.nei^bouring  parish  of 

^  *'  Onofpa^tiopii  Poeticym  slue,  Prepriervin  Qribvs  in  svU 
MoDTmeiitis  rsi  svnt  veteret  P^etsCy  Brevts  Descrtptio  Poetica* 
Tboma  Jacchaeo  Caleclonio  Avtbore.  Edmbrrgi  £xcvdebat 
SobertvB  Waldegrmue,  Typ^grapbos  Ih^ise  Maiestatis.  1592. 
Cmn  Privilegio  Regal  i.*'  4to.  Pp.  1 50.  It  is  dedicated  to  James* 
eldest  SOB  of  Claud  Hamittpo,  Conineiid&tor  of  Paislej,  wbo 
liad  been  educated  under  Jack,  along  witb  John  Graham*  a 
ypanger  son  of  the  MarqaU  of  MoMtrose.  The  Dedication  is 
dated  '^  Ex  %hxi^  vulgo  dicta,  OrientaU\^^  i.  e.  Eastwood*  Pre- 
fixed and  subjoined  to  the  yrork  are  a  neciminiendatory  letter  by    , 
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Eflfltwaod,  Wi  cootiBued  to  mainl;;^^  a  dose  co^r- 
respondesee  with  th^  masters  of  t]be  CoU^e^  and 
particularly  with  Melville^  of  whose  sendees  to  the 
Utentture  of  Sootkiid  he  entertained  the  h^hest 

Hadr.  Damnuui  A  Bistervelt,  aod  encomiastic  verses  by  the  same 
iodividual^  by  Robert  Bollock,  Hercules  RoUock,  Patrick  Sharp, 
Andrew  Melville,  and  Thomas  Craig.  From  the  verses  of 
Robert  Rollock  it  appears  4]iat  bo  had  been  the  scbohtr  of  Jack» 
vihom  be  calls 

prseceptor  ille  olim  meus 
Jacchseus. 

*  In  1577,  "  Thomas  Jackseus"  vras  "  Quaestor  Academiae.^^ 
(Annales  Collegii  Fac.  Art.  GlasgJ— Feb.  4.  1578,  **  Mr 
Thomas  Jack  vicar  of  eistwod^  mgns,  as  a  ivkness,  a  tack  graot^d 
by  the  College  to  Mn  Sochai^an  of  Ballagao.  (Ibid.)  ^<  Mr 
Thomas  Jack,  minister  of  Rutberglen,^*  was  among  those  who 
opposed  the  election  of  Montgomery  to  be  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
(Records  of  Privy  Council,  April  12,  1582.)  *•  Tbo.  Jack»» 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Aug^  1590.  Buik  of 
Universal  Kirk,  f.  158,  b.)  He  is  mentioned  as  a  minister  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  in  May  1593.  (Records  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.)  And  it  appears  that  he  died  in  1596. 
For  in  the  Testament  Testamentar  of  **  Euphame  Wylie,  relict  of 
umqbill  Mr  Thomas  Jak  min'  at  Eastwodp'*  (given  up  1st 
Aug.  1608)  among  the  debts  *^  awand  to  the  deid'*  are  certain 
articles  which  are  evidently  arrears  of  her  husband^s  stipend  for 
the  years  1593,  1594,  1595,  and  1596.  Sbe  constitutes  ^  Mr 
Gabriel  Maxwell  her  oy,'^  her  only  executor  and  intromitter. 
(Records  of  Commissary  Court  of  Edinburgh.)  In  the  Dedica- 
tion of  his  Onotmtstuxmf  Jack  says:  **  Gabrklem  MaxveUum^ 
nepotera  meum,  ^i  mihi  unici  filii  loco  est^  ingravescente  hac 
nostra  setate,  tuo  commendo  patrocinio."— -Gabriel  Maxwell  was 
a  minister  in  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  18th  March  1594*  (Re- 
cords of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.)  And  he  is  mentioned 
at '«  Regens  et  Magister  A^  1605,^^  in  a  List  of  the  Masters  of 
the  College  of  Glasgow.  (MS.  by  Principal  Dunlop,  in  Advocates 
Library.) 
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idea*.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  school  by  a  con- 
nection of  his  own^  Patrick  Sharp  f ,  whose  literary 
obligations  to  Melville  have  already  been  noticed  t» 
and  of  i;?hom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speajk  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

The  grammar  school  of  Edinburgh  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Holyroodhouse,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  teachers  was  transferred  irom 
the  abbots  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  William 
Kobertson,  who  was  head  master  of  the  school  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation,  remained  attached 
to  the  popish  religion,  and  appears  to  have  been  in 
other  respects  very  unqualified  for  the  situation. 
Thp  Town  Council  were  anxious  to  have  him  re- 
movedy  that  they  might  place  the  seminary  on  a 
footing  more  worthy  of  the  metropolis ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  this,  owing  partly  to  the 

*  After  mentioning  that  he  left  the  school  of  Glasgow  "  a.  A.  v. 
Kal.  Sept.  1574,^^  Jack  goes  on  to  say  :  '*  £o  ipso  anno,  mense 
Nouembn'f  noo  »ine  singulari  numinis  providentia,  suae  gentis 
decas,  &  pietatis  &  eruditionis  nomine,  Andreas  Melvinus  Glas- 
cuam  venit,  qui  gymnasio  praeesset,  quern  baud  dubie  in  summum 
snse  Ecclesise  &  Reipub.  Scoticanae  commodum  e6  miserat  Deus. 
Ille,  versibus  meis  perlectis,  me  instanter  urgere  non  destitit,  ut 
operis  frontem  ad  umbilicum  perducerem.*^  Having  mentioned 
the  revisal  of  his  work  by  Buchanan,  (See  Irving^s  Mem.  of 
Buchanan,  p.  238.  2d.  edit.)  Jack  adds :  ^'  Ad  Bucfutnani 
'CUfam  accessit  &  Andreie  Melviniy  Roberti  Pontam^  &  Hadtiani 
Damfnanis  opera,  qpibus  eo  nomine  me  devinctissimum  confiteor.*^ 
Onpm^st^on  Poeticum,  Dedic.  Epist. 

t  ^acl^'s  yyidow,  in  her  Testament  lately  referred  to,  leaves  a 
legacy  to  "  Japes  Scharp  her  oy,  sone  to  Mr  Patrick  Scbarp.*^ 

J  See  above,  p.  77. 
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suppcNTt  which  Robertson  received  from  the  Queen, 
and  partly  to  his  having  been  provided  to  the  place 
for  life.  In  these  circumstances  they  had  recourse  to 
a  provisional  arrangement,  and  in  the  year  1568» 
they  entered  into  terms  with  Thomas  Buchanan,  a 
nephew  of  the  poet,  who  was  then  teaching  as  a 
regent  at  St  Andrews,  in  the  College  of  St  Sal- 
vator  *,  and  engaged  him  to  take  the  management 
of  their  school.  Buchanan  was  well  qualified  for 
bringing  the  seminary  into  repute ;  but  he  remained 
only  a  short  time  in  Eklinburgh.  Differences  hav- 
ing  arisen  between  him  and  the  magistrates  as  to 
the  terms  of  their  agreement,  he  wfis  induced  to 
leave  them  in  1571,  and  to  become  master  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Stirling,  where  his  uncle  now 
resided.  He  continued  to  teach  there  during  eight 
years  with  much  acceptance  and  success  f.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  Thomas  Buchanan,  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  fell  back  to  its  former 
state  of  insignificance.  But  the  fiiends  of  learning 
in  the  city  continued  to  urge  its  reformation ;  and  a 

*  See  List  of  persons  edacated  at  St  Andrews^  in  the  Appen- 
dil. 

f  G.  Robertson,  Vita  Roberti  Bolloci,  A  3.  Edin.  1599 : 
ftolloci  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Thessalon.  Dedic.  Epist.  MeU 
▼ille^s  Diary,  pp.  38,  91.  James  Melville  ealls  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan the  countngoi  George  Buchanan  ;  Day  id  Buchiinan  calls 
bim  bis  brother-german.  (De  Scriptoribus  Scotis  lliost.  num.  61. 
MS.  in  Advocates  Library)  ;  but  Robert  Bollock,  wh<^  had  the 
best  means  of  information,  informs  us  that  he  was  his  nephew. — 
Mr  Thomas  Duncansone  was  *^  school ni aster  and  reidar  io 
Striveling,"  in  1563.  Keith,  Hist.  531. 
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oommodious  house  for  teadiing  haying  been  finUhed 
in  the  year  1579>  on  the  spot  still  occupied  by  the 
High  Scho<d  buildingi,  Robertson  was  soon  after 
prevailed  upon  to  retire  on  a  pension,  and  a  new 
and  improved  plan  of  education,  to  which  we  may 
afterwards  advert,  was  organized  *« 

*  See  the  authorities  for  these  statementSi  respecting  the 
schools  of  ^Glasgow  aad  £dinbargb|  in  Note  W. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

1574-,1580. 

Interest  which  Melville  took  in  public  affairs — 
his  connection  with  the  Chufch — state  of  ecclesir 
asiical  affairs  at  his  return  to  ScotlancU-^on'^ 
vention  at  Leith — tulchan  episcopacjf—n>ot  ap^ 
proved  of  by  the  (jkneralAssembly-r'^xmsequenceg 
of  its  oibtrusUm-'-^entimenis  qfMelviUe  on  church- 
government — he  sits  hn  the  Gfnend  Assembly^— 
the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy  a^acked-'-^speech  of 
Melmlle  on  that  occtmonr^iscussiofis  on  this 
subfect — episcopacy  amdemned — proceedings 
with  the  bishops— preparation  of  the  Second 
Book  qf  Discipline-r-grornds  of  opposition  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  court  and  nobilUy-^^-^gaproved 
of  by  the  General  Assemhty^-^ouiUne  of  it^^ 
Melville  charged  with  bringing  the  Geneva 
disciplme  into  Scodand-r'-degree  in  which  the 
overthrow  of  episcopacy  was  owing  to  hm—jre-' 
marhs  on  his  condnct  in  thatuffair^^-^his  behaviour 
to  archbishop  Boydr-^mduet  of  Adamsofi^^^-Jhe 
Begent  Morton  endemofurs  to  gain  MehWe-^ 
proposes  sending  hm  to  a  General  Council  in 
Germany — interview  between  them^^'-changes  in 
^  political  a^ninistraHon'-'^ath  of  the  chan- 
cellor Glammis — the  ytmng  King  sJiews  himsdf 
favour  Ale  to  the  proceedings  of  the  church — 
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measures  of  the  General  Assembly  for  promfd- 
ing  learning— proposal  to  bring  learned  printers 
into  the  country — Scottish  edition  of  the  Bible — 
proposed  reformatior^  of  the  universities — MeU 
vine's  translation  from  Glasgow  to  St  Andrews 
ordained  by  the  Creneral  Assembly. 


Hitherto  we  have  considered  Melville  chiefly 
as  a  literary  character :  we  must  now  contemplate 
him  in  a  different  light.  His  immediate  object 
certainly  in  returning  to  Scotland  was  to  assist  in  the 
revival  of  literature,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  But  he  did  not 
think  that  the  attention  which  he  was  called  on  to 
give  to  the  former  necessarily  required  that  he 
^ould  be  altc^ether  indiflSsrent  to  the  latter.  He 
had  embraced  an  academical  life  from  choice ;  and 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  afforded  suffi- 
cient gratification  to  his  taste^  and  ample  employ- 
ment to  his  time  and  talents.  But  partial  as  he 
was  to  literary  pursuits,  he  was  not  a  mere  academic, 
who  confines  his  thoughts  vnthin  the  cloistered 
walls  of  hi3  college.  From  education  and  from 
constitution  he  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  native  country,  and  especially  of  his  native 
church,  to  whose  bosom  he  had  returned  after  a  long 
absence,  and  to  whose  benefit  he  had  now  consecrat- 
ed his  gifts  and  his  labours. 

His  right  to  take  a  shiure  in  ecdesiastical  man- 
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agements  did  not  rest  merely  on  his  personal  gifts, 
pr  on  the  common  interest  which  all  the  members 
of  a  society  have  in  its  welfare.  He  was  officially 
connected  with  the  church  of  Scotland.  During 
the  three  last  years  of  his  residence  in  Glasgow  he 
officiated  as  minister  of  the  church  of  Govan*. 
But  although  this  was  the  only  period  of  his  life  in 
which  he  acted  as  the  pastor  of  a  particular  congre- 
gation, yet  he  all  along  held  a  public  situation  in 
the  chmch  as  a  professor  of  divinity^  Those  who 
taught  theology  in  colleges  were  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  doctors,  and  und^r  this  name 
were  recognized  as  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  , 
Besides  the  general  superintendence  which  the 
church  courts  exercised  over  all  the  seminaries  of 
instruction,  founded  on  the  connection  between 
education  and  religion,  they  took  a  peculiar  cogniz.- 
ance  of  the  divinity  classes,  as  the  immediate  nurse- 
ries of  the  ministry ;  and  the  teachers  of  these,  if 
not  formally  installed  by  their  authority,  were  at 
least  admitted  with  their  approbation  and  consent. 
The  professors  of  divimty  had  not  the  power  of 
dispensing  the  sacraments,  unless  they  were  also 
pastors;  but  they  were  entitled  to  perform  the 
other  parts  of  the  pastoral  function.  They  not  only 
preached  in  public,  but  they  also  sat  in  the  church 
courts,  and  took  part  in  the  judicial  declaration  of 
matters  of  faith,  the  determination  of  religious  con- 

*  Sec  above,  p.  77. 
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trovemes,  and  the  exercise  of  discipKne.  And  tfakr 
they  had  a  right  to  do  in  respect  of  tlieb  office  as 
interpreters  of  Scripture^  and  their  haring  the  over- 
sight of  seminaries  whidi  formed  an  int^;ral  and 
important  part  of  the  general  church.  At  first, 
when  there  was  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  constituent 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  they  attended 
the  meetings  of  that  judicatory  according  as  they 
found  opportunity ;  but  afterwards^  when  the  plan 
of  delegation  was  adopted,  they  w^e  chosen  and  sat 
as  commissaoners  either  firom  the  universities  in 
which  they  taught^  or  firom  the  provincial  Synods  or 
presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they  resided,  and 
of  which  they  were  constituent  members  *• 

It  was  necessary  to  make  this  statement  of  MeU 
ville's  right  to  act  in  the  affairs  (ji  th^  church,  be- 
cause, at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  court  wished 
to  get  rid  of  his  powerful  opposition  to  their  mea- 
sures, his  right  was  called  in  question,  and  it  Was 
alleged  thitt  he  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  church- 
courts  ftam  oversight^  indulgence,  or  courtesy.  Nor 
is  tiiere  any  foundation  for  the  insinuation^  that  by 
moving  out  of  his  sphere,  and  intruding  into  one 
foreign  to  his  calling,  he  exdted  prejudices  against 
his  professorial  character  and  literary  employment* 
To  such  a  charge  he  is  not  obnoxious,  unless  it  can  be 
ishewn  that  he  neglected  the  duties  of  his  dfice,  or  c<m-^ 
ducted  himself  improperly  in  the  ocdeinastical  as- 
semblies ; — fiiults  whidi  the  other  manbers,  and  par- 

*  Bulk  of  the  Uoivenal  Kirk,  f.  60,  b.  Dunlop^s  Collect 
•f ConiSrasioDS, vol. ii.pp. 409, 773.  Cald.  MS. vol,  ii. pp. 432,464. 
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ticulady  the  lay-delegates  from  umversities,  were 
equally  liable  to  commit. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
traaeaetioM  in  which  Melville  took  such  an  active 
pait>  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  view  of  the  state 
in  whidi  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  church  when  he 
retiuned  to  Scotland* 

It  has  been  ebewn  elsewhere,  that  the  church  of 
Scotland,  from  the  banning  of  the  Reforaiation, 
did  not  acknowledge  any  permanent  ecdesiastieal 
office  siqpmor  to  that  of  the  pastor ;  that  the  em- 
ployment of  superintendents  was  a  provisional  and 
temporary  expedient,  adopted  to  supply  the  deficit 
ency  of  ministers ;  that  the  superintendents  possess- 
ed no  episcopal  authority,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  term ;  that  they  were  ordained  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  pastors,  and  derived  the 
spedal  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  from 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  churdi,  to  which  they 
were  made  accountable  at  every  meeting  fdt  all 
their  managements  **  At  the  establishment  of  the 
Refonnation,  the  popish  prelates,  secular  and  regular, 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  their 
revenues,  and  such  of  them  as  remained  in  the  country 
occupied  their  seats  in  parliament,  to  which  they 
were  entitled^  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law,  equally  aid  other 
lords,  as  long  as  their  baronial  benefices  were  not 
forfeited  or  taken  from  thcfm  by  the  state.  But 
even  those  who  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines 

*  Life  of  John  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  283—285, 
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did  not  xeptesent  the  protestant  chprch  in  |HurUa- 
meat ;  and  if  they  exercised  any  eedesiastioal  au- 
thority, it  was  not  in  the  character  of  bishops^  but 
iu  consequence  of  their  having  been  admitted  into, 
the  ministry,  or  of  their  havikig  received  a  specific 
eommis^on  from  the  General  Assembly*^  This 
observation  may  be  applied  to  Deaneries,  Rectories, 
and  inferior  livings.  With  the  exception  of  the 
third  part,  the  incumbents  enjoyed  their  benefices ; 
and,  upon  joining  the  protestant  churchy  they  were 
admitted  ministers,  if  found  qualified,  according  to 
the  ordinary  forms.  In  this  case,  the  rank  which 
Ihey  had  held  in  the  popish  church,  and  the  bene- 
fices which  they  continued  to  enjoy,  gave  them  no 
precedenqe  or  superiority  to  their  brethren ;  although 
they  might  still  be  called  by  their  old  titles  in 
the  way  of  courtesy,  or  from  the  power  of  cus- 
tom f, 

*  In  1562,  Alexander  Gordon,  bisbop  of  Gallowaj,  wished 
to  be  made  superintendent  of  the  prorince  in  which  his  diocese 
lay )  but  was  refused  b j  th^  General  Assembly.  Knox,  Historie, 
p.  327.  Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  166.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  as  a  visitor. 

t  In  the  General  Assembly  held  December  1562,  the  bishop 
of  Galloway  was  enrolled  after  the  superintendents,  under  this 
designation,  *^  Mr  Alexander  Gordon,  tntitukd  B»ho^  of  Gal- 
loway.'' Crawfui^'s  MS.  History  of  the  Cbnrch,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
— '•  30  Dec.  1567.  Anent  the  manage  of  y*  Queine  with  y*  Erie 
of  Both  well  be  Adam  c(zi7tV  Bischop  of  Orknay,  the  haill  kirk 
finds  y*  he  transgrest  y^  act  of  y^  kirk  in  marieing  the  divorcit 
adulterer.  And  y'for  depryris  him  fra  all  fimctioun  of  the 
ministrie,"  &c.  Bn!k  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  36*  In  the 
Assembly,  March  1570,  the  same  bishop  (after  his  restoration) 
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^ings  continued  in  this  state  until  the  year 
1571>  when  it  became  necessary  to  fill  several  pre* 
lacies  which  were  vacated  by  the  death  or  the  forfeit- 
ure <^  the  incumbents.  The  church  had  already 
expressed  her  judgment  on  the  subject,  both  in  the 
Book  (tf  Discipline,  and  in  representations  repeatedly 
made  to  the  Parliament  and  Privy  Council,  in  which 
die  craved  that  the  bishoprics  should  be  dissolved, 
wd  their  revenues  applied  to  the  support  of  super- 
intendents and  ministers.  To  this  measure  the 
court  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  were  de- 
cidedly averse.  Accordingly,  the  vacant  bishoprics, 
and  oth^  great  benefices,  were  bestowed  on  noble* 
men,  who  presented  certain  individuals  to  them, 
after  they  had  teken^care  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
certain  portion  of  their  revenues. 

These  proceedings,  as  soon  as  they  transpired, 
were  protested  against  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
church,  and  they  every  where  excited  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  *.    Had  the  church  steadily  resisted 

was  accused  that  he  *'  left  the  office  of  preaching,  giviog  hinDselF 
dailjr  to  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  a  temporal  judge  as  a 
Lord  of  Session,  which  reqnireth  the  whole  man,  and  so  rightl  j 
no  wise  can  exercise  hoth  ^  and  stiletb  himself  iTtth  Roman  titles, 
as  Reverend  Father  in  God,  which  pertaineth  to  no  ministecs  of 
Christ  Jesus,  nor  is  given  them  in  Scriptures.^'-«*Tp  Jthis  last 
charge,  the  bishop  answered,  '*  With  pardon  and  reverence  of 
the  Assembly,  I  may  declare,  I  never  delighted  in  such  a  stile^ 
nor  desired  any  such  arrogant  titled  for  I  acknowledge  myself 
to  be  a  worm  of  the  earth,  not  worthy  any  reverence,  giving  ami 
attributing  to  my  God  only  all  honour,  glory,  and  reverence  with 
all  bomble  submission/'  Cald  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  166* 

*  Bannatvne^s  Journal,  pp.  254,  259,  285*     Knox^s  letter  to 

VOL.1.  K 
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thissdieine,andrefti8edtQ  admit  the  presentees^  tht 
patxQxis  would  have  found  theinsdves  placed  in  ;i  very 
awkward  predicament;  finr  the  henefices  could  he 
h«Id  only  by  ecclesiastics,  and  the  whole  power  of 
admission  legally  belonged  to  the  superintendente 
and  other  ministers.  To  prevent  them  from  jtdapt- 
ing  this  course,  measures  of  intimidation  were  tried* 
The  most  resolute  oi  the  ministers  were  threatened 
with  punishment,  and  an  order  was  issued  discharg- 
ing the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices  to  the 
collectors  of  the  church  \  But  this  method  not 
suceeedingrecourse  was  had  to  the  artis  of  persuasion 
and  address.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
superintendents  and  of  certain  ministers  was  assem« 
bled  at  Leith,  in  January  157J2,  ,to  consult  on  the 
best  method  of  pacifying  the  disisatisfEustion  which 
had  arisen.  This  convention,  aft^  assuming  the 
powers  of  a  general  assembly,  was  prevailed  on 
hastily  to  devolve  the  whole  business  oq  a  committee, 
authorizing  any  four  of  them  to  meet  with  such 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
ratifying  whatever  they  might  determine  agreeably 
to  their  instructions. 

The  joint  committee  met  in  the  course  of  the 
same  month,  and  came  to  an  agreement  on  the 
matters  referred  to  them.  They  agreed,  that,  ^*  in 
consideration  of  the  present  time,"  the  titles  of 
andibishops  and  bishops,  and  the  bounds  of  dioceses, 

the  Assembly  St  Stirliag,  in  Baik  of  Universall  Kirk,  p.  53. 
Bbme  of  Godscroft,  Hist,  of  Douglas  and  Angas^  vol.  ii.  217. 
«  BannatToe,  p.  278.     Cald.  MS.  voL  ii«  pp.  2S4,  295. 
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should  not  be  altered,  fA  least  until  the  Mng^s 
majority,  <nr  until  the  parliament  should  make  a 
different  arrangement ;  tliat  such  as  w^e  admitted 
to  bishoprics  should  be  of  due  age  and  of  suffident 
scriptural  qualifications  ;  that  they  should  be  chosen 
by  a  chapter  or  assembly  of  learned  ministers ;  and 
that  tibey  shoidd  have  no  greater  jurisdiction  iih$xi 
was  already  committed  to  superintendents,  but  should 
be  subject  to  die  general  assemblies  of  the  churdi 
in  spiritual,  as  they  were  to  the  long  in  temp6ral 
mattau  They  agreed  that  abbacies  and  primes 
diould  continue  in  like  manner;  lliat  provision 
Axndd  be  made  for  the  support  of  ministars  in  the 
diurches  attached  ta  these  places;  and  that  a^ 
abbots,  priors,  and  commendators  fortned,  along^ 
with  bishops,  llie  ecdesiastical  estate  in  Parliament 
^d  in  the  Collie  of  Justice,  their  learning  and 
ability  should,  before  their  election,  be  tried  by 
the  bishops  of  the  respective  provinces  within 
which  the  monasteries  were  situated.  It  was 
further  agreed,  that  inferior  benefices  should  be 
conferred  only  on  persons  duly  qualified  and  regu- 
larly admitted  to  the  ministry ;  that  the  churches 
through  the  Idngdom  diould  be  planted,  residence 
secured,  and  pluralities  prev^ted ;  and  that  the  re- 
venues of  provostries,  prebendaries,  and  chaplainries 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  burssurs 
at  grammar  schools  and  universities.  This  a^*ee- 
ment  was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Kegent 
and  Council,  who  en^ged  to  persuade  the  lay 
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patrons  of  ehurcbes  to  oonform  to  such  of  its  regtila- 
ttotts  as  concerned  them  *. 

Such  was  the  new  ecclesiastical  ccmstitution. 
{ratned  by  the  &inous  convention  at  I^th.  It 
vms  a  ^otistitution  of  the  most  motely  and  heteroge- 
neous kind ;  being  made  up  of  presbytery^  episco- 
pacy^ and  papal  iflonkery.  Viewed  in  one  light, 
indeed,  it  might  be  deemed  harmless.  It  made 
little  or  no  alteration  on  the  established  discipline 
of  the  church.  The  bishops  were  invested  with  no 
episcopal  authority;  and  if  unfit  persons  vfere  ad- 
mitted to  the  office^  the  General  Assembly,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  subjected,  might  suqpend  or 
depose  them,  and  call  the  chapters  to  account  &r 
their  irregular  conduct.  Nor  Were  the  monastic 
prelates,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  church 
courts.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  innova- 
tions were  real,  and  had  they  been  acquiesced  in 
and  ratified  by  the  proper  authority,  they  would 
eventually  have  overthrowu  the  liberties  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  Even  names  and  titles,  empty 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  have  often  great  influence 
firom  the  ideas  which  have  been  immemoriably  com- 
bined  and  associated  with  them.  Limited  as  the 
power  granted  to  bishops  was,  there  was  every  reason 

*  The  act  of  tbe  Privy  Council  appointing  commissioners  to 
meet  with  those  of  the  Kirk,  is  dated  Januarj  16,  1571.  (Be* 
cords  of  Privj  Coancil.)  The  act  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Kirk,  (Jan.  15,  1571.)  appointing  their  committee,  and  the 
whole  of  the  articles  agreed  on  hy  the  joint  committee,  are  in- 
serted in  CaM.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  31P<— 325. 
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to  fear  that;,  cmoe  admitted,  they  would  make  con- 
tinual efforts  to  regain  the  original  prerogatives  of 
their  order ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  church 
ocurts  would  prove  too  feeble  for  r^noving  them, 
however  unworthy,  from  thdr  places,  or  for  checking 
their  encroachments,  when  abetted  by  nobles  who 
were  so  dee^y  tr>terested  in  their  support.  The  ne- 
glect of  discipline,  or  endless  jarring,  was  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  establishment  of  bishops  and, 
superintendents  within  the  same  provinces,  who  were 
dothed  with  co-ordinate  and  equal  authority,  but 
guided  in  their  proceedii^  by  distinct  advisars  and 
different  precedents*.  By  the  regulations  relating 
to  abbots  and  priors,  titles  and  dignities  generated  by 
the  grossest  superstition,  and  rendered  odious  by  the 
powerful  support  which  they  had  given  to  pii^al 
corruption  and  tyranny,  were  recognized  as  in  some 
sort  pertaining  to  a  church  which  boasted  of  having 
removed  the  slightest  vestiges  of  popery  *f.    The 

*  **  Id  Marche  immediattiie  following  (the  convention  at 
Leitb),  tbe  Assemblie  continuit  still  the  superintendents,  so  dmt 
there  was  in  on  diocese  ane  Bbhop  and  3  Superintendents,  qnhilk 
he  maketh  Bishops.*'  The  Replye  of  ane  Dotatist  (sic)  to  Mr 
Cowper  his  Dicaiologie^  p.  27.  MS.  in  Advocates  Librarj.  Comp. 
Cald.  MS.  vol.  it.  p.  344.  Soon  after  John  Douglas  was  made 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  John  Wittram  came  to  be  designed  Su- 
perintendent of  Strathem,  instead  of  Fife. 

f  The  framers  of  the  Articles  of  Leitb  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  incongruity,  and  accordingly  take  care  to  express 
themselves  in  very  general  terms  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  for  this  religious  office.  They  merely  say  that  the  bishop 
of  the  province  where  the  abbey  or  priory  lies,  shall  **  try  and 
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dvil  {^aces  of  churdimeii,  whicli  had  always  been 
condemned  by  our  rrfonners,  were  mncttoDed ;  aai, 
the  church  was  to  be  represented  in  parliament  and 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  not  only  by  fairibops,  but  also 
by  monkish  prelates  over  whom  she  had  no  direct 
controul,  and  whose  official  names  it  would  have 
been  reckoned  pro£me  to  introduce  into  the  roll  of 
her  General  Assembly.  The  design  of  securing 
the  ridiest  portion  of  the  ben^ees  to  the  court,  its 
friends  and  dependants,  which  gave  rise  to  the  whole 
scheme,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  that  can  account 
for  its  strange  incongruities,  did  not  appear  In  any 
part  of  its  details.  This  was  tacidy  understood, 
and  left  to  be  provided  for  by  secret  treaty  brtween 
individual  patrons  and  presentees.  The  esiii's  skin 
alone  appeared ;  the  straw  with  which  it  was  stuffed 
was  carefully  concealed,  lest  Uie  cow  should  have 
refused  to  give  her  milk  *. 

examinat  bis  learning  and  abiUtiei**  For  the  same  reason  they, 
excluded  entirely  £rooi  their  con^ideratioii  the  case  of  Nunneries, 
not  knowing  what  place  in  the  church  to  aasi^  to  the  right 
reverend  Abbesses  and  Prioresses.  There  is  a  curious  document 
wi|h  relation  to  these,  after  the  death  of  Dame  Christiane  Ballen- 
den  **Prioressi>f  the  Priorissie  of  theSenis.  besyde  the  bnrrowmure 
«f  Edin'.^*  **  James  erll  of  Mortoae  &c.  understanding  that  in 
the  conveatieun  of  the  Statis  of  yas  realme  consideratioon  being  had 
that  the  niqireis  ar  nocht  meit  to  ^  conferrit  and  gevin  to  wen^n 
•ejDording  to  the  first  foundatioun  in  tyme  of  ignorance/*  &c.  up* 
points  *' capitane  Ninian  coclLbum^ .  his  hienes  chalmerlan  and 
factor  to  the  said  priorissie  of  the  Senis*'  &c  May  31.  1575. 
(Register  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  43.  fol.  10.) 

*  In  allusien  to  the  custom  in  the  Highlapds  of  Scotland  of 
facing  a  calf 's  skin  buffed  with  straw,  called  a  Tukhav^  before 
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This  mongrel  qpedes  of  prelacy  cannot  meet  the 
iqfqsxobation  of  any  true  episcopalian.  Though  cer- 
tain eager  advocates  of  primitive  order  and  the  unin- 
terrupted nceession  <^the  hi^archy  havepersisted  in 
maintaining  that  episcc^acy  always  existed  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  support  of  this  plea  have  appealed, 
among  other  things,  to  the  transaction  at  Leith, 
yet  they  have  graarally  shewn  themselves  reluct^* 
ant  and  shy  in  cUiiming  kindred  with  the  tulohan 
prelates,  whenever  their  true  ori^nal  and  real 
condition  have  heen  £iirly  exposed.  And  indeed 
how  could  they  acknowledge  as  legitimate  bishops 
men  who  possessed  as  little  of  the  episoopAl  power 
as^  liuiy  did  of  tl^  episoopd  revenues,  who  wape 
subject  to  the  authority  of  an  assembly  compos- 
ed of  pretended  prediqrters  and  mere  kics,  by 
whom  they  were  liable  to  be  tried,  censured,  sus- 
pended, and  deposed,  and  who,  in  one  word,  were 
utterly  destitute  of  canonical  consecration  *  ? 

COW6  to  iDdnce  tbem  to  givo  their  milk,  tliose  who  occupied  the 
episcopal  office  at  this  time  were  called  TukAan  Bithopt.  Cald. 
MS.  ii.  340. 

*  It  is  proper,  howeyer,  that  facts  should  he  staled  \  and  there 
are  two  which  may  he  weighed  hj  those  who  are  disposed  to  lay 
stress  on  such  things.  1.  John  Wioram  took  part  ill  the  in- 
augaration  ^  John  Dooglas  as  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  Now, 
Winram  waajNym^,  and  in  consequence  tpiscopaify  and  canont- 
cally  ordained.  He  was  also  S^h-prior  of  the  Abbey  of  St  An* 
drsws,  and,  as  such,  Vicar  General  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
800.  WiU  not  diese  two  circumstances,  joined  to  the  tertmm 
^pM  of  his  being  a  Superintendent,  make  him,  if  not  firmtUiter^ 
at  least  virhsaHUr^  a  Birfidp  I  ^.  Robert  Stewart,  bishop  of 
Caithness,  was  present,  and  actually  laid  bis  hands  on  Douglases 
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The  articles  agreed  on  at  Ldth  were  hid  yetSore 
the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  St  Andrews 
m  Marcfa^  and  at  Perth  in  August,  1572*  At  t^e 
last  of  these  meetings  the  AssemUy,  ttffeer  hearing 
tile  report  of  a  c<Hnmittee  appointed  to  examine  tl^ 
subject,  came  to  the  following  resolution :  That  the 
articles  rec^nized  certain  names,  sudi  as  arch- 
bishop, dean,  archdean,  chancellor,  and  chapter, 
which  were  thought  slanderous  and  offensive  to  the 
ears  of  many  of  the  b'ethten ;  therefore,  the  whole 
Assembly^  as  well  those  that  were  in  commission  at 
Leith  as  others,  protest  that  they  meant  not,  by 
using  such  names,  to  ratify,  consent^  and  agree,  to 
any  kind  of  papistry  or  superstiticm,  and  wish  ratlin 
the  said  names  to  be  changed  into  others  'tiiat  are 
not  slanderous  and  offensive ;  and  in  like  manner 

head.  (Bbnoatjne^s  Journal,  p*  324.)  Now,  the  most  rigid 
canonists  allow  that  the  legal  quorum  of  tbree  may  be  dispensed 
witb  in  a  case  of  necessity.  But  there  is  one  flaw  remaining 
which  cannot  be  so  easily  remoTed*— the  bishop  of  Caithness  him- 
self, it  seems,  was  never  camecrated^  nay,  **  he  never  was  m 
priest'*!  orders!'''  (Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishop^.pw  128.) 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Scots  have  always^  ahewn  n 
peculiar  and  constitutional  inoapapity  for  the  diflkolt  task  of 
aiaking  bishops,  s^nd  the  wprk  has  never  spcceeded  in  their  hands 
without  asfisjtance  from  York,  Lambeth,  or  Rome.  It  is  kmg 
since  venerable  Bede  appl^gifed  for  this  by  observing  that  we 
did  sucli  things  '*  more  tnusitato^^  A  presbyteriaii  may  be  allowed 
lo  smil^  01^  this  subject,  wbeo  eyeo  Keith,  a  bishop  of  the  troe. 
stampt.apd  not  over-given  to  be  ivitty,  coidd  not  help  remarking,, 
that ''  it  }&  a  little. diverting*'  to  observe  a  commisskm  given  .tp 
one  wJio  was  not  ^\vesti^  wfth  any  sacred  chMmcter  at  all,  te 
assist  in  the  consecration  of  other  meat^  the.  fi^md  office  <»f 
Bishopf«V  (iCatalogue,  ut  supra.) 
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prbtest  that  tiie  said  heads  and  artides  agreed  on 
be  received  only  as  an  Interim^  till  farther  order 
may  be  obtained  at  the  handa  of  the  king's  majesty, 
regent,  and  nobility,  fmr  which  they  will  press  as 
occasion  shall  serve.  This  declaration  and  protest 
the  AssemUy  ext^ded  to  the  titles  and  functions 
of  abbots  and  priors  *. 

The  evils  which  this  new  and  inauspicious  settle* 
ment  was  calculated  to  produce  were  socm  apparent 
to  the  most  simple  and  unsuspecting.  The  sees 
wape  generally  filled,  as  might  have  been  anticipated^ 
by  persons  who  were  unqualified,  some  by  youth 
and  others  by  extreme  age,  some  by  want  of  talent 
and  others  by  want  of  character  f.  They  incurred 
pubtic  odium  by  consenting  to  become  iJie  tools  of 
tiie  court,  and  by  the  simoniacal  pactions  whidi  they 
were  known  or  suspected  to  have  made  with  those 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  presentatidns. 
At  every  meeting  of  thct  Q^ieral  Assembly,  com- 

*  Bulk  of  the  Universal!  Kirk,  f.  55.     Cald.  M&  toI.  ii.  p. 

t  Douglas,  arcbbihbop  of  8t  Andrews,  was  superannnated. 
Campbell,  bisbop  of  Brecbin,  was  a  joutb,  and  needed  to  be  put 
under  the  tuition  of  tbe  sqperintendent  of  Angus.  (Cald.  MS. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  47  L.)  George  Douglas,  bisbop  of  Murray,  was 
vnder  process  for  imnioralitjr,  and  oentiDoed  under  trial*  forbears 
without  giving  satisfaction  as  to  his  gifts.  (lb.  ib.  pp.  473,  478*) 
**  The  j€%T  efter^  was  maid  biscbope  Geordie  of  Murro, 
whom  1  saw  a  baill  wintar  momling  on  his  pretchiog  of  his 
pcapers  everie  day  at.our  morning  prayers,  aud  haid  it  not  we^ll 
parcear  when  all  was  done.**  (Melville's  Diary,  p.  270 
Alexander  Hepburn,  bisl^op^lect  of  Ross,  delivered  bis  trials  be- 
fore the  Genoral  Assembly,  and  gave  good  satisfaction.  (Cald. 
MS.  ToI.  ii.  p.  458.) 
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plaiBts  wei:e  made  against  them»  or  censuim  mfli^^ 
on  them  for  neglect  of  diity»  transgression  of  the 
laws  in  the  admission  of  ministers^  interferenee  with 
superintendents  in  the  exercise  <^  disdpline^  simony^ 
or  the  alienation  of  the  property  of  the  durdi« 
Those  who  had  agreed  to  ^e  proposal  of  the  court 
at  Leith,  in  the  hopes  that  churches  w<mld  be  plant- 
ed and  stipends  appointed,  were  mortifyingly  dis- 
appointed.  The  patrons  of  benefices  not  being 
bound  by  any  law,  refused  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. And  the  R^ent,  instead  of  using  his  in- 
fluence, as  he  had  promised,  to  procure  their  com- 
pliance, eneeuraged  them  by  his  conduct  to  perse- 
▼ere  in  their  refusal.  Having,  under  a  deceit^ 
in:ete3ct,  got  the  management  of  the  thirds  of  benefi- 
ces out  of  the  hands  of  the  collectors  appointed  by 
the  church*  he  united  a  mmiber  of  parishes  undcar 
the  care  of  one  minister,  assisted  by  r^ers  to  whom 
a  trifling  salary  was  allc^ted.  The  ministers  com- 
plained loufQy  of  these  abuses,  and  consulted  on  the 
most  proper  means  <^  chedcii^  them.  Upon  which, 
Morton  accused  them  of  seditious  and  treasonable 
speeches,  withdrew  his  countenance  from  their  as- 
semblieis,  began  to  call  in  question  then:  right  to 
meet  and  transact  business  without  his  express  allow- 
ance, and  advanced  a  claim  to  the  same  supremacy 
over  the  church  in  Scotland  which  had  been  declared 
to  beloDg  to  the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
reign in  England^. 

♦  Bulk  of  the  Univcmll  Kifk,  p.  58.    CaU.  MS.  vol.  li.  pp. 
398—403,  413—423,  454.  ' 
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In  this  eoofused  and  muietilcd  state  were  the  a£- 
&irs  of  the  dimch  when  Melville  rerisited  his  na** 
tive  country.    Two  years  before  this  period^  the  in- 
dividual wAkom  providence  raised  up  to  enlightoi 
and  reform  Scotland  had  rested  from  his  labours. 
The  '^  dead  hand''  and  dying  voice  of  Knox  were 
employed  in  protesting  against  a  system  which  he 
foresaw    would  debase   the  purity  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  that  ecdeciastical  estaUishment 
which  he  had  contributed  to  rear  with  unwearied 
ex^rtion^  and  whose  safety  he  had  watched  over 
with  the  most  imootrupted  fideUty.    The  loss  sus- 
tained  by  his    removal   was   soon   severely  fblt 
Th^re  srill  remained  a  number  of  excellent  men, 
sincerely  attadied  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Reformation  had  been  established  in  Scotland,  and 
not  incapable  of  defending,  them*    But  there  was 
wanting  an  individual  inheriting  a  portion  of  the 
ardent  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Reformer,  ca- 
paMe  of  giving  an  impulse  and  a  direction  to  public 
sentiments  and.possesaing  decision  of  mind  to  exe- 
cute, as  well  as  sagacity  to  discern,  those  measures 
which  were  lequidte  to  restore  the  chiurch  to  her 
liberties,  and  to  fix  her  authority  on  a  proper  and 
sdid  basia 

All  were  convinced  that  things  ought  not  to 
remain  on  their  present  footing,  but  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  come  to  an  agr^ment  respecting  the  change 
which  was  needed  and  the  best  way  of  effecting  it. 
Three  questions  rose  out  of  the  present  conjuncture 
of  affairs.    The  first  related  to  the  superiority  of 
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Inshops  ^bove  other  ministers;  the  second  to  inva- 
sions on  the  pr(^rty  of  the  church  ;  ^d  the  third 
to  the  encroachments  made  on  I^r  authority.  But 
although  these  questions  may  appear  to  be  distinct, 
yet  the  two  last  were  in  reality  involired  in  the  firsts 
or  at  least  were  inseparably  connected  with  it  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  was  by  setting  up  Inshops, 
and  by  the  share  which  they  consequently  had  in 
the  admission  of  ministers,  that  the  court  expected 
chiefly  to  succeed  in  their  designs  on  the  patrimony 
of  the  church.  And  whatever  they  may  have  found 
it  prudent  to  give  out,  or  whatever  a  few  individuals 
may  have  really  felt,  the  great  reason  which  has 
induced  rulers  to  prefer  episcopacy  is  the  supericnr 
facility  with  which  it  enables  them  to  exert  an  un« 
limited  sway  over  the  clergy,  and,  through  them, 
over  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  people.  It 
was  in  this  light  that  Melville  spears  to  have 
viewed  the  subject 

He  was  satisfied  in  his  judgment  that  prelady 
had  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  viewed 
as  a  human  expedient,  its  tendency  was  dangerous 
and  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  religion.  He  knew 
that  the  words  bishop  hndpre^ter  are  interchange- 
ably used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  most 
popular  arguments  for  the  divine  origin  of  episcopacy 
are  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  original  language  of 
Scripture  *.     He  was  persuaded  with  Jerom  and 

♦  Acts,  XX.  17,  28.  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2,  In  the  venerable  Syriac 
version  called  the  Pesbito,  fjri#»«srM  is  translated  *'  tbe  elders,*' 
and  tit$wK$im  **  the  oflice  of  an  elder.'*  Philip,  i.  1.  1  Tim. 
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other  Christian  Fathers,  that  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  were  at  first  equal  * ;  and  though  he  knew 
that  a  certain  pre-eminence  was,  at  an  early  period, 
given  to  one  of  the  coU^e  of  preshyters  over  the 
rest,  with  the  view  or  under  the  pretext  of  preserv- 
uig  unity,  yet  he  was  convinced  that  this  device 
had  oftener  hred  dissention,  and  fostered  a  spirit  of 
ambition  and  avarice  among  the  clergy.  He  knew 
from  ecclesiastical  history,  that,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  this  change  took  place,*  bishops  were 
parodiial  and  not  diocesan ;  and  he  was  satisfied, 
that  the  same  principles  which  justify,  and  the  same 
measures  which  led  to  the  extension  of  the  bishop's 
power  over  all  the  pastors  of  a  diocese,  will  justify  and 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  archbishop,  metropo^ 
litan,  (ff  patriarch  over  a  province  or  kingdom,  and  of 
a  universal  bishop,  or  p<^  over  the  whole  Christian 
world.  He  had  witnessed  the  good  effects  of  pres- 
byterian  parity  at  Geneva  and  in  France.  He 
regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  in 
England  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  rarity  of  preach- 
ing, the  poverty  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  dergy, 
pitualities,  want  of  discipline,  and  other  abuses 
which  produced  dissentions  and  heart-bumiiigs  in 
that  flourishing  kingdom.    And  he  was  convinced 

ill.  1.  **  This  proves  (sajs  Dr  Marsh)  that  the  Syriac  translator 
understood  his  original,  and  that  Ae  made  a  proper  distinction 
between  that  of  the  primitive  and  that  of  the  hierarehical  church?^ 
Michaeiis^  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ij.  pp.  32, 
553.Lond.  J 802. 
*  See  Note  X. 
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that  the  best  and  the  only  effectual  way  of  redress- 
ing the  grievances  which  at  present  afflicted  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  df  preventing  their  return, 
was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  abolidiing^ 
prelacy,  and  restoring  that  parity  of  rank  and  au- 
thority which  existed  at  the  b^inning  amoi^  all 
the  pastors  of  the  churdi.  By  conversation  he 
ascertained  that  a  number  of  the  ministers  coincided 
with  him  in  these  views;  and  he  conddered  that  he 
was  at  liberty,  and  that  it  was  duty,  to  emtoice 
every  proper  opportunity  of  inculcating  and  enforc- 
ing them  upon  such  as  doubted  of  thdr  trutli,  or 
acruided  the  propriety  of  reducing  ihem  to  practice. 
MdviUe  sat  as  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly whidi  was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  March 
1575»  being  the  first  meeting  of  that  judicatory 
after  his  admission  to  the  College  of  Glasgow. 
This  Assembly  resumed  the  subject  of  eccksiastical 
polity  which  had  formeriy  been  under  considera- 
tion*. The  conviction  that  something  behoved 
to  be  done  in  this  matter  was  now  becon^  so  gene- 
rsl  and  strong,  that  a  Convention  of  Estates,  held  a 
few  days  before,  had  voted  tlmt  great  ineonvemrace» 
had  arisen,  and  were  likely  to  increase,  from  the 
want  of  a  decent  and  comely  government  in  the 
church ;  and  had  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
of  laymen  and  ministers,  to  draw  up  a  form  of  ecck^ 
siastical  polity  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and 

*  GaW.  MS,  vol.  \l  pp.  436—7. 
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adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country'*^.  Tte  Gene- 
nd  Ass^nbly  appdnted  a  eommittee  of  their  man^ 
her  to  meet  with  the  R^enf  a  coimtiiaaioiieraj  en- 
joining  them  to  wait  on  1^  buiinefls,  and  to  trans- 
mit to  the  ministers  of  the  diffiac^it  provinces  any 
orertures  that  might  he  made.  But  though  they 
had  no  objection  to  concur  with  the  govemmenfi» 
they  conddered  die  subject  as  one  that  properly  be« 
ki^ed  to  themselves^  and  therefore  i^>pointed  sudi 
brethren  as  had  studied  the  question  most  particu^ 
burly  to  meet  and  prepare  a  draught  to  be  laid  be- 
fore iiie  AflsemUy.  Melville  was  a  member  of  this 
oommit^ee»  whidi  was  renewed  from  time  to  time^ 
and  vi^ose  labomes  at  last  produced  the  second  book 
of  Diadpline  f . 

At  the  n&Lt  Assembly,  in  August  1575,  when 
it  was  pcopoaed  to  proceed,  as  usual,  to  the  trial  of 
the  bishops,  J<^  Duty,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  rose  and  protested  that  the  examination 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  itt.  p.  89.  In  the  writ  of  Privj  Seal  re<^ 
specting  the  Chalmerlanrie  of  tho  ScDts^  formerly  referi-edl  to,  after 
^noting  from  the  act  of  the  convention,  it  is  added  :  *'  In  consid* 
deratioiui  of  the  guid  intentionn  to  constitute  and  establish  a  godlie 
and  decent  eoclesiasticall  poiecy  for  ordoring  and  governing  of 
the  kirk  within  this  realm,  and  that  na  thing  quhilk  my^  hinder 
the  samin  wald  he  done  in  the  niejn  tyme  It  was  coneludit  that 
the  saidis  nunries  and  vtheris  abhayis  or  prioreis  now  vacand  or 
that  heirefter  happenis  to  vaik  sail  nocht  be  disponit  nor  geven 
in  titell  to  ony  manor  of  persoon  or  personts  but  remane  vacand 
^uhill  the  constitutioun  and  establising  of  the  said  ecclesiastical t 
polecy.  As  the  Act  maid  heirvpoun  purportis/*  &c«  (Register 
of  Privy  seal.)     Comp.  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  90. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  42.    Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  457, 
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of  the  eonduct  of  the  Inshops  da^viiA  not  pre-judge 
what  he  and  other  brethren  had  to  object  against 
the  kwfidness  of  their  oflSoe"*^.  Either  on  this 
oocadon,  or  at  a  subsequent  sederunt,  Melville  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  in  which  he  supported  Dury^s  proposition, 
and  stated  his  own  sentiments  respecting  efisoapaey. 
This  speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
attention,  made  a  deep  impression  f .  The  question 
was  immediately  proposed.  Whether  bishops,  as 
they  are  now  in  ScotUnd,  have  their  function  of 
the  word  of  God,  or  not ;  and  whether  the  diapters 
appointed  for  electing  them  ought  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  reformed  church.  For  the  better  resolution  of 
this  question  the  Assembly  agreed,  that  it  should  be 
reascmed  on  by  a  select  number  on  each  side,  and 
nominated  John  Craig,  who  had  been  Knox's  col- 
league, but  was  at  this  time  minister  of  Aberdeen^ 
James  Lawson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbui^h, 
and  Andrew  Melville,  on  the  native,  and  George 
Hay,  commissioner  of  Caithness,  John  Row,  minis- 
ter of  Perth,  and  David  Lindsay,  of  Leith,  on  the 
afikrmative  side  of  the  question.  Aftar  two  days, 
the  committee  presented  their  report,  bearing,  that 
they  did  not  think  it  expedient  for  the  present  to 
give  a  direct  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
but  were  of  opinion  that,  if  unfit  persons  were  chosen 
as  bishops,  they  ought  to  be  tried  anew  and  deposed 

*  Bulk  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  p.  62. 
+  Spotswood,  Hist.  p.  275. 
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by  the  General  Assembly  ♦«  They  farther  reported, 
that  they  had  agreed  on  the  following  points  re- 
specting the  office  of  a  bishop  or  superintendent; 
Fitdt,  that  the  name  of  bishop  is  common  to  all  who 
are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  particular  flock^ 
in  preaching  the  word,  administering  the  sacraments, 
and  exerdsing  discipline  with  the  consent  of  their 
elders ;  and  that  this  is  the  chief  function  of  bishopsi 
according  to  the  word  of  God.  Second,  that  out 
of  this  ntimber  some  may  be  chosen  to  visit  such 
reasonable  bounds,  besides  their  own  flock,  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  allot  to  them ;  to  admit 
ministers,  with  the. consent  of  the  ministers  in  their 
respective  bounds,  and  of  the  particular  congr^a^ 
tions  eonciemed ;  to  admit  elders  and  deacons  where 
there  were  none,  with  the  consent  of  the  people; 
and  to  suspend  ministers,  for  just  causes,  with  the 
consent  of  their  brethren  in  the  district  The  con- 
sideration of  this  rep(Ht  was  deferred  until  next 
meeting  of  Assembly^  There  were  six  bishops  pre- 
sent, none  of  whom  offered  any  defence  of  the  epis* 
copal  office  f*  In  April  1576,  the  Assebbly,  afler 
deliberation,  approved  of  and  adopted  tlie  rep(»rt  of 
ibe  committer  in  all  its  parts ;  and  for  carrying  it 

*  In  Spetswood's  Hiotory^  p.  176,  it  is^  *^  if  any  bishop  was 
chosen  that  had  not  qualities  required  by  the  word  of  God,  Ae 
should  be  tried  by  the  Qknetal  Aiscmbfy.**  But  in  the  Arch- 
bishep^s  MS.  it  stands  thns  )  **  he  should  he  tried  de  mw  bff  the 
Assembly^  and  deposed  Jiram  kis  place J*^  Wod row's  Life  of 
Andrew  Mekille,  p.  9.  M8S.  vol.  i.  Bibl^  Coll.  Gias. 

f  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  64.  Cald.  MS.  ^oi.  it.  pp.  470, 472?. 
Spotswood,  p.  276. 
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into  effisct,  ord^sed  that  such  of  the  hishops  as.hi^ 
not  taken  the  charge  of  a  single  eongreg^tion,  should 
Bovr  make  choice  of  one  From  thi$  time  the  As- 
aemhly  fidlowed  up  their  dedsion  until  they  formally 
id)oli8hed  the  epiacopal  oflioe.  In  April  1579»  they 
agreed  that  the  hiahops  should  fer  the  future  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  style  as  other  miniati^rs^  and  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  any  biah^prick,  they 
jdisdiaifted  the  diapters  from  proceeding  to  a  near 
election  b^re  next  meeting  o£  Assembly.  At 
length,  the  General  Assembly  which  met  i^  Dundee* 
in  July  1580,  found  and  deeiared  the  ofliee  of  a 
JBish<^,  as  then  used  andcraunonly  underatood»  tobe 
destitute  of  wammt  from  the  word  of  CSod»  and  a 
human  invention  tending  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
diurdi;  ordained  the  bishops  to  d^nit  their  pretend- 
ed ol&ee  simpUdter^  and  to  receive  admisaon  de  mw 
to  the  ministerial  office,  under  tl^  pam  of  exeommii- 
nication  after  due  admonition ;  and  aj^Knnted  the 
places  and  times  ^  which  they  idiould  appear  befi»e 
the  provincial  synods,  and  signify  their  submission  to 
ikis  act.  Thia resolution  wascometo  by  *^  the  whole 
assembly  in  one  voice,  after  lib^y  givw  to  fSk  mm 
to  reason  in  the  matter,  none  opposbg  himself  in  de- 
fending the  said  pretended  office"  Nordidtheking^s 
Commissioner^  who  was  present  in  the  Assembly, 
make  the  smallest  opposition  to  the  procedure*. 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  success  of  this 

*  Baik  of  the  Univ^  Kirk,  p.  95.  Cftld.  MS.  toI.  ii.  pp. 
620^1.  Mfthritie^s  Diary,  p.  62.  Spottwood,  Hist.  p.  311. 
In  coQSeqncoce  of  a  difficulty  expressed  bj  some  indiTidoals  as  to 
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m^asnrot  t^  tibe  AMmiAy  dioidd  pioeuve  the 
sobmission  of  ^  inmsabeBte  in  the  diSeimt  gees. 
This  vnA  no  easy  tisk,  sa  in  uddition  to  the  reluct^ 
aim  which  all  men  feel  to  relinqnidi  power,  the 
Mdops  were  on  the  present  ooeasioQ  eQConraged  to 
resistance  by  the  court  and  nihility.  Notwithstand* 
nig  this,  so  aetive  were  the  agents  ^pointed  by  the 
Ass^nhly,  that  the  snlnmssiQn  of  ihfi  vfhcie  order» 
witli  the  exoeptioB  of  five,  was  obtainediQ  the  course 
^  the  year  in  which  the  act  abolishiug  episcopacy 


While  they  w^re  taking  these  dedbdve  steps  v^ 
abolislmig  episcopacy,  the  Assembly  were  actively 
employed  in  maturing  their  plan  of  church  go* 
vemment.  In  April  1576,  the  committee  entrusted 
with  this  business  was  enWged.  It  was  divided 
into  &^  snlMKHnmittees,  to  meet  in  Glasgow,  Edin^ 
burgh)  St  Andrews,  and  Montrose ;  who,  afW  pre* 
paring  materials,  were  to  send  delegates  to  a  general 
meeting  at  Stirling,  where  the  whole  was  to  be  ex* 
amined,  revised,  and  pat  into  proper  form.  The  reif 
suit  of  their  labours  was  laid  before  the  General  As* 
«^tnbly>  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  several  meet- 

the  exmct  impmrt  of  the  act  osodemnipig  episcopacy,  the  General 
Aeaemblj  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  April  1581,  (consisting  **  for 
the  most  pan^'^of  the  same  individuals  who  bad  been  present  in  th« 
▲seemblj  at  Dundee)  declared,  **  ih^i  they  meant  hqilkiie  to  con* 
^iemne  the  estate  of  bischops  as  tbey  are  q^w  in  Scotland,  and  y^ 
y*  sane  was  y*  determination  «f  y^  kirk  at  y*  tin^e.*'  Bujk  of 
Univ.  Kirk,  f.  lOl^*.  9pot8wood  has  not  given  i^  faithful  ac- 
oonniof^isexpUinatifm.     Hist.  p.  31^* 

*  Buik  of  Univ.  KiA,  f.  100,  b.    CaJd.  MS.  vol.  u.  p.  63,6. 
L  2 
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itigs  in  examining  and  coirecting  the  draughty  dis^ 
cUssmg  those  points  which  were  doubtful  or .  disput-^ 
ed*,  fistening  to  objections,  receiving  hints  from 
whatever  quarter  they  came;  and,  in  short,  adopting, 
every  meansfor  rendering  the  platform  as  perfect  and 
unexceptionable  as  possible.  During  these  delibera- 
tions, Morton^  with  the  view  of  embarrassing  their 
proceedings^  gave  in  a  paper  confining  forty- two 
questions  relating  to  the  government  of  die  churdi) 
to  whi^  he  required  answers.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  these  questions  were  evidently  cap- 
tious and  frivolous  f,  the.  Assembly,  to  shew,  their 
respect  to  the  Regent,  apjiointed  a  committee  to 

*  The  heads  of  patronage ,  divorce^  asd  tie  o/ife  of  deacons^ 
were  most  obnoxious  to  the  court,  and  consequently  were  made 
the  subject  of  longest  discussion.  The  grtfand  of  objettion  to  the 
Ust  of  these  heads  wiis  that  it  gave  the  nanagement  of  the  patri- 
jyiooj  of  the  church  to  the  deadofis. 

'  t  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  these  questions,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Adanaisoii :  **  Ought  there  to 
he  any  degrees  of  dignity  and  order  among  ministera,  in  respect 
of  teaming,  age,  or  places,  where  they  make  residence  ?  Hoi^ 
far  may  the  ministers,  eMers,  abd  deacons  of  every  particular 
kirk  or  paroch  proceed,  and  in  what  causes  ?  How  many  G.  As- 
sembires  blight  there  to  be  Within  a  kingdom  I  by  whom  should 
they  be  convocate  ?  for  what  cause  ?  What  form  of  summoning 
and  proceeding  ?  &c.  Wh&t  is  the  proper  patrimony  of  the  kirkf 
Shall  ministers^  stipends  be  alik6  in  quantity,  because  they  are 
thought  to  be  alike  in  dignity  ?  What  is  Symony  ?  Whether  nuiy 
a  man  be  both  a  minister  and  a  reader,  or  ane  officer  at  arms,  or 
a  Lord  or  Laird^s  steward,  Griefe,  pantryman  or  porter?  Whether 
has  the  city  of  Geoieva  committed  sacrilege  or  not,  in  appointing 
the  rents  or  ttends  of  their  Bishoprick  to  their  common  thesaipry, 
paying  bat  a  certain  portion  thereof  to  the  stipend  of  their  pints- 
ters  ?"    Cald.  MS.  vol-  ii.  pp.  503~50r, 
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answer  them ;  but  they  did  not  suffer  themselyes  to 
Be  diverted  from  their  main  business.  F^ceiving 
their  determination,  Morton  altered  his  conduct,  or 
at  least  his  language,  signifying  that  he  ^^  liked 
well  of  their  travels  and  labour  in  that  matter,"  and 
requiring  them  to  use  all  expedition  to  complete  the 
work  which  they  had  begun.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted accordingly,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Assembly,  at  their  meeting  held  in  the 
Magdalene  Chapel  of  Edinburgh  in  April  1578, 
and  of  which  Melville  was  Moderator  *.  From  this 
time,  the  Book  of  Policy,  as  it  was  then  styled,  or 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  although  not  ratified  by 
the  Privy  Council  or  Palrliament,  was  regarded  by 
the  Church  as  exhibiting  her  authorized  form  of 
goyemment,  and  the  subsequent  Assemblies  took 
steps  for  carrying  its  arrangements  into  effect,  by 
erecting  Presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
committing  to  them  the  oversight  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs  within  their  bounds,  to  the  exclusion  of 
bishops,  superintendents,  and  visitors  f. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  though  an  admira- 

♦  Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  pp.  73—4.     Cald.  MS.  ii.'529. 

t  Amopg  the  overtures  made  by  tlie  Synod  of  Lothian  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  July  1579,  was  the  following  :  *'  A  gene- 
ral ot*der  to  be  taken  for  erecting  of  Pi-esbyteries  in  places  where 
Publick  Exercise  is  used,  until*  the  tyme  the  Policie  of  the  Kirk 
be  established  be  law."  To  this  the  Assembly  answered  ;  "  The 
Exercise  may  be  judged  a  Prcsbyterie."  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p. 
5bl.  Bdik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  74.  In  October  1579,  the  As- 
sembly requested  the  Clerk  Register  to  assist  their  Comniis* 
sioners  '*  to  lay  down  and  devise  a  plan  of  the  Presbyteries  and 
constitution  thereof.^'   Cald.  ii.  641.     In.April  1581,  the  laird  of 
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VLk  dotnposition  f<«  the  time,  was  hastily  cDQiptledl 
to  meet  the  emei^ency  caused  hy  the  triiunph  of 
the  protestaat  intaiiest  over  the  popish  hierarehy  ♦. 
Several  armngements  of  a  provisional  description 
were  necessarily  introduced  into  it,  while  othel*8y 
which  subsequent  experience  shewed  to  be  of  great 
importance,  were  unavoidably  omitted  f .  The  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  was  drawn  up  with  great  ddhber* 
ation  and  care,  by  persons  who  had  sti]^ed  the  suligect 
with  much  attention,  and  had  leisure  to  digest  their 
views.  It  is  methodically  arranged,  and  the  propost*^ 
tions  under  ^ch  head  are  expressed  with  perspicuity^ 
c^ciseness  and  precision. 

It  begins  by  laying  down  ^6  essential  Une  of  dis- 

CftpriDgton,  the  King*s  Commissioner,  preeented  to  the  Assemblj, 
^  certaDe  rolls  concerniog  the  planting  of  the  Kirks,  and  the 
number  of  the  Presbiteries  ^^'  and  the  same  Assembly  ordained, 
that  '*  the  hooke  of  policie  aggreit  to  befor  in  divers  asfiemUies 
sonild  be  registrat  in  acts  of  the  kirk,  and  to  resume  y'io  ad  per- 
petuam  rei  memoriam,  and  the  copies  y'^of  to  be  takin  be  every 
Presbyterie,  of  the  qlk  hooke  the  tenour  folio wes,"  &€•  Buik  of 
Univ.  Kirk,  f.  101,  b.  104,  b.     Melville's  Diitfy,  p.  67. 

*  The  order  of  the  Privy  Coandl,  diveotmg  the  ministers  to 
draw  it  up,  was  issued  April  26. 1560,  aad  the  work  was  fioishetl: 
on  the  20th  of  May  following.  The  First  and  Sec<^  Bo<^  of 
Discipline,  pp.  23,  70.  Printed  anno  1621. 
.  t  The  ministers  were  folly  sensible  of  this  defect^  aid  accord* 
ingly  at  almost  every  assembly  from  1563  to  1575,  when  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  began  to  be  prepared,  resolutions  were 
made  as  to  the  necessity  of  defining  the  jurisdiction,  and  settling 
the  polity  of  the  church  after  a  more  perfect  form.  See  the  acts 
of  Assembly  prefixed  to  the  First  and  Second  Booke  of  Disci* 
pline,  printed  anno  1621*  The  reader  will  also  find  in  that  work 
ample  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  its 
committees,  in  compilbg  the  Second  Book  of  DiscipUsie* 
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^tiiictkm  between  civil  «nd  eeole«UMstical  pcwer. 
Jesua  Christy  it  declares^  has  appointed  a  g<nram- 
ment  in  his  diufcb>  distinct  from  dvii  goremment, 
whidb  is  to  be  ^^:€i8ed  in  his  name  by  su^ 
office-bearers  as  he  has  authorized,  and  not  by  eivil 
magistrates,  4Nr  nnder  their  directim.  Civil  autho- 
rity has  for  its  direct  and  proper  object  the  promote 
ing  of  external  peace  and  quietness  among  the  sub- 
jects, ecdesiastical  authority,  the  directing  of  men 
HI  matters  of  religioii  and  which  pertain  to  con- 
science ;  the  fom^  enforces  obedience  by  external 
Bfteans,  tl^  latter  by  spiritual  means;  yet  as  they 
"  be  both  of  God,  and  tend  to  one  ei^  if  they  be 
rightly  used,  m%,  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
have  good  and  godly  subjects,"  they  ought  to  eo- 
epeiate  vrithin  their  respective  spheres  and  fortify 
each  other.  '*  As  ministers  are  sul]gect  lo  the 
jidgment  and  punkhment  of  the  magistrate  in  ex* 
temal  things,  if  they  offend,  so  ought  the  magistrates 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  fhe  kirk,  if 
they  transgress  m  matters  of  consdence  and  religion.'* 
-^The  government  of  the  ehurch  consists  in  three 
things ;  doctrve,  to  whidi  is  annexed  the  admims* 
tration  of  the  sacramrats,  discipline,  and  distribution. 
Correspondiaig  to  this  division^  there  are  three  kinds 
of  church  officers;  ministers,  who  are  preachers, 
elders,  who  are  merely  governors,  and  deacons,  who 
act  as  distributers  of  alms  and  managers  of  the 
funds  of  the  church.  The  name  bishcfp  is  of  the 
same  import  as  that  oi pastor  or  minister ;  it  is  not 
expressive  of  superiority  or  lordship ;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  allow  of  a  pastor  of  pastors,  or  a  pastor 
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of  many  flocks.  Conneeted  with  the  pastor^  who 
dispenses  the  word  and  sacraments,  is  the  doctor  or 
teacher,  whose  function  lies  in  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  defending  the  truth,  and  instructing  the 
youth,  particularly  in  schools,  oolleges,  and  univer* 
sities.  Tb^e  should  he  elders  who  do  not  labour 
in  word  and  doctrine:  they  ought  to  assist  the 
pastor  in  examining  those  who  come  to  the  Lord's 
table,  and  in  visiting  the  sick ;  but  ^^  their  princi^- 
pal  office  is  to  hold  assembfies  with  the  pastors 
and  doctors,  who  are  also  of  their  number,  for  esta- 
blishing good  order  and  execution  of  discipline.'' — 
The  office-bearers  of  the  church  are  to  be  admiU;ed 
by  election  and  ordination.  None  are  to  be  intruded 
into  any  office,  /*  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congre- 
gation tp  which  they  are  appointed."  "  The  cere- 
moniea  of  ordination  are  fasting,  earnest  prayer, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  eldership,"  or 
presbytery.: — ^EcdesiasticalassembUes  are  either  par- 
ticular, consisting  of  the  office-bearers  of  one  congre- 
gation or  of  a  nnmb»  of  neighbouring  congr^ations, 
proyincial,  national,  or  ecumenical  and  general.  It 
is  not  thought  absolutely  necessary,  that  there  should 
be  a  stated  aasembly  or  session  in  country  congre- 
gations; but  each  ought  to  have  its  own  elders^* 

*  *'  WJjen  we  speake  of  the  Elders  of  the  particular  congre- 
gations, we  meap  pot  that  every  particular  parish  kirk  can  or 
may  have  their  ovfn  particular  Elderships,  especially  in  Land- 
Vvard  ;  but  wee  think  three,  foure,  moe  oi*  fewer,  particular  kirks, 
may  have  one  Eldership  common  to  them  all,  to  judge  their 
JBcclfcsiasticall  capses.  Yet  this  is  meeU  that  some  of  the  Elders 
li»e  chosep  out  of  every  particular  congregation,  to  concurre  with 
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T3ie  Presbytery^  or  Eldership,  as  it  is  called,  has 
the  inspection  of  a  number  of  adjoining  congrega- 
tions in  every  thing  relating  to  religion  and  manners, 
and  has  the  power  of  (M^aining  and  deposing  minis- 
ters, and  of  exercising  discipline  within  its  bounds. 
The  Provincial  Synod  possesses  the  collective  power 
of  all  the  presbyteries  within  a  province,  and  con- 
sequently may  handle  and  redress  whatever  has 
been  done  amiss  by  any  of  them.  The  Genial 
Assembly,  or  ^^  general  eldership  of  the  whole 
churches  in  the  realm,"  takes  cognizance  of  what 
has  been  done  amiss  by  the  provincial  assemblies, 
and  treats  of  every  thing  that  is  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  national  church.  "  None  are  subject 
to  repair  to  this  assembly  to  vote  but  eccleidastical 
persons  only  *,  to  such  a  number  as  shall  be  thought 
good  by  the  same  assembly  f  but  none  are  excluded 
from  being  present  in  it  ^^  to  propone,  hear,  and 
reason."  All  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  have  law- 
ful power  to  convene  for  transacting  business,  and 
to  appoint  the  times  and  places  of  their  meeting.  In 
each  of  them  a  moderator  is  to  be  chosen  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  brethren,  to  propose  the  causes, 
gather  the  votes,  and  cause  good  order  to  be  kept. — 
The  patrimony  of  the  church  includes  whatever  has 
been  appropriated  to  her  use,  whether  by  donations 

the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  the  common  assembly,  an^l  to  take 
ap  the  delations  of  oflTences  within  thejr  owne  kirks,  and  bring 
them  to  the  assembly.  This  we  gather  of  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  kirk,  where  Elders  or  colledges  of  Seniors  were  con-^ 
stitute  in  cities  and  famous  places."  Cbap«  7. 

*  **  The  eldership  is  a  spirituall  function  as  is  the  ministrie." 
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fitfm  mdividuals,  or  by  laivg  Md  usage.  To  tak^ 
any  part  of  this  by  unkivM  means,  and  apply  it  to 
the  partieular  and  profane  use  <^  individual^  is 
simmy.  It  belongs  to  the  deacons  to  receive  the 
ecclesiastical  goods,  and  to  distiibute  them  according 
to  the  appointment  of  presbyteries.  The  purposes 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  are  the  four  follow* 
ing :  the  support  of  minirtars ;  the  suppcMrt  of  eldars 
and  other  church-oflloers,  ai  fiur  as  this  may  be 
found  necessary,  and  of  teadiers  of  theokgy  and 
schoolmasters,  provided  the  ancient  foundatums  for 
education  are  insufficient ;  the  mttntenance  of  the 
poor  and  of  hospitals ;  and  lastly,  the  reparation  ci 
places  of  wiurship,  and  other  extraordinary  duurges 
of  the  church  or  commonwealth.--«Among  thc^  abuses 
whid)  ought  to  be  removed  the  following  are  speci- 
fied, the  titles  of  abbots  and  others  connected  with 
itaonastic  institutions^  with  the  places  which  they 
heU,  as  diurchmen,  in  the  courts  of  legislature  and 
judicature ;  deans  and  othars  attached  to  cathedral 
and  coQ^iate  diurches ;  the  usurped  superiority  of 
bishops,  and  thdr  acting  in  parliament  and  council 
in  the  name  of  the  church,  without  her  commission  * ; 
ibe  exercise  of  criminal  justice  and  tl^  pastoral  office 
by  the  same  individuals ;  the  mixed  jurisdictioti 
of  commissaries;   pluralities;  and  patronages  and 

•  «  We  denie  not  io  the  meaue  time,  but  Ministers  may  and 
should  assist  their  Princes  when  they  are  required,  in  all  things 
Agreeable  to  the  Word,  whether  it  be  la  Councell  or  Parlianaent^ 
or  otherwayes,  providing  alwayes  they  neither  neglect  their  owne 
charges,  nor  through  flattery  of  Frinqe*f  hurt  the  publick  estate  of 
the  Kirk,»»  Chap.  ii. 
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presentetimis  id  benefices,  whether  1^  ibe  prinee  <Nr 
any  infenot  person,  which  lead  to  uitnision,  and  am 
inconKstent  wilh  '*  kwful  el^cm,  and  the  assent 
of  the  people  over  whcm  the  person  is  placed,  as 
the  praetke  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  kirk,  and 
good  order  daves." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  presbyterian  plan  of 
diwrdi-l^emnient,  as  delineated  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline.  Its  leading  prindples  rest 
upon  the  express  authcnity  of  the  word  <^  God.  Its 
subordinate  arrangements  are  supported  by  the 
general  rules  of  Scripture--*they  are  simple,  cahm^ 
lated  to  preserve  order  and  promote  edification,  and 
adapted  to  the  drcumstances  of  the  church  for  whidi 
tiiey  were  intended.  It  is  equally  opposed  to  arbi* 
toiry  and  krdly  domination  on  the  part  of  the 
dergy,  and  to  popular  confu^cm  and  misrule.  It 
secures  the  lib^y  of  the  people  in  one  of  their  most 
important  privil^es,  the  choosing  of  those  who  shall 
watdi  ibrtheir  souls,  without  making  ihem  the  final 
judges  of  the  qualifications  of  those  who  shall,  be  in* 
vested  with  this  office.  While  it  establidies  an  effi** 
dent  discipline  in  every  congr^ation,  it  also  pre* 
serves  that  unity  which  ought  to  subsist  among  the 
dififerent  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ,  secures  afe* 
tention  to  those  numerous  cases  which  are  i^ccmimoa 
ooncem  and  general  utility,  and  provides  a  remedy 
against  particular  acts  of  injustice  and  maleadminis^ 
fration  arising  firom  local  partialities  and  limited 
information,  by  the  institution  of  larger  assemblies, 
acting  as  courts  of  appeal  and  review,  in  which  the 
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interests  of  all  are  equally  represented,  and  each  en^ 
joys  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  whole  body.  It  encourages  a  friendly  co-oper- 
ation between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities ; 
but  it,  at  the  same  time,  avoids  the  confounding  of 
their  limits,  prohibits  church-courts  from  ^*  meddling 
with  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  civil  jurisdiction,'* 
establishes  their  independence  in  all  matters  which 
belong  to  their  cognisance,  and  guards  against,  what 
is  the  great  bane  of  religion  and  curse  of  the  chiurdi, 
a  priesthood  which  is  merely  the  organized  puppet 
of  the  state,  and  moves  and  acts  only  as  it  is  directed 
by  a  political  administration.  It  is  a  form  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  whose  practical  utility  has  been  pro- 
portional to  the  purity  in  which  its  principles  have 
been  maintained.  Accordingly,  it  hai;  iseeured  the  cor- 
dial and  lasting  attachment  of  the  people  of  Scotland; 
whenever  it  has  been  wrested  from  them  by  arbitrary 
violence,  they  have  unifcmnly  embraced  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  demanding  its  restoration ; 
.and  the  principal  secessions  which  have  been  made 
from  the  national  church  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  been  stated,  not  in  the  way  of  dissent  from  its 
constitution,'  as  in  England,  but  in  opposition  to 
departures,  real  or  alleged,  from  its  original  and 
genuine  principles. 

Hierarchical  writers  do  more  honour  to  Melville^ 
than  he  is  fairly  entitled  to,  when  they  ascribe  the: 
overthrow  of  episcopacy,  and  the  erection  of  jwesby-'^ 
tery,  solely  to  his  authority  and  exertions.  Yet  the 
leading  part  which  he  took  in  the  work,  and  the  high 
degree  in  which  its  success  was  owing  to  his  zeal  and 
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ability^  will  justify  the  details  into  which  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  enter.  He  was  on  all  the  com- 
mittee!^ employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the  book 
of  polity,  and  in  reducing  them  into  fdrpi.  He  was 
present  at  most  of  the  (ibnferenees  held  on  the  subject 
with  members  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Parliament 
He  had  a  principal  share  iti  all  the  discussions  and 
debates  that  occurred,  both  in  private. and  public^ 
on  the  articleiS  which,  were  most  keenly  disputed 
and  opposed.  And  he  i^ubjected  himself  to  great 
personal  fatigue  and  expence  and  odium^  during  a 
series  of  years  which  were  spent  in  ^completing  the 
work  and  in  procuring  its  reception  *i  Indeed,  he 
r^arded  his  exertions  in  this  cause  as  the  greatest 
service  which  he  could  perform  to  his  country ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  advanding  it,  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  the 
gratification  which  h^  felt  in  prosecuting  his  studies^ 
and  the  prosj^ts  of  personal  fame  which  he  might 
have  acquired  by  engaging  in  literary  undertakings* 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  eagerness  and 
success  with  which  Melville  laboured  in  the  erection 
of  the  presbyterian  system  would  render  him  ob^ 
noxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  adherents  of  episcopacy. 
Accordingly^  writers  oi  that  persuasion  have  en^i' 

*  ^^  And  in  deid  that  nialer  cost  bim  exceeding  grelt  peand, 
bathe  in  mjnd,  b^dj,  afad  ge^r,  during  the  bpace  of  fyVe  or  sale 
yair,  w^  the  gean  of  the  Regent  £rl  of  Morton  and  hi^  bischo|i<^ 
vtter  indignation.  Yit  w^  the  wonderful  assistance  of  God  he 
bare  it  oat  till  the  abolishing  of  bischopes  and  establissing  of  the 
Presbyteries  according  to  the  word  of/  God.  Wharbj  he  gatt 
the  name  of  t^im«T«jiM0T{,  episcopprum  exf^tor,  the  slinger  out 
of  bishops.**  Melviile*8  ^iary,  p.  42. 
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deayoured,  by  their  iepreieDtoti'oiis  itf  lili  conduct  cm 
this  occasioB,  to  excite  prcgo^ittf  against  his  eharae** 
t&t  and  the  cause  whidi^  he  promoted.  Archfaidiop 
Spotswood,  whose  ambitious  views  he  loog  croisedp 
and  who  hat  never  mentioned  his  name  with  temper 
in  tbeciouise  of  his  history,  set  an  example  of  thia 
treatment;  and  we  shall  quote  his  words,  which 
subsequent  writers  of  ^e  same  persuasiim  have  done 
littfe  more  than  repeated*  ^  In  the  churdi  tint  year 
b^ao  the  innovations  to  break  forth  tluit  tot  thia 
day  have  kept  it  in  a  ccmtinual  unquietness.  Mr. 
Andrew  Melvil,  who  was  lately  come  from  Geneva, 
a  man  learned  (chiefly  in  the  tongues)  but  bit  and 
eager  upon  any  thing  he  went  about,  laboring  with 
a  burning  desire  to  bring  into  this  diureh  the  preau 
byterian  discipline  of  Geneva ;  and  having  iniia^ 
ated  himself  into  the  favor  of  div^s  preaches,  he 
stirred  up  John  Dury>  one  of  jthe  ministers  of  Editi^ 
burgh,  in  an  Assembly  which  was  then  convened, 
to  propound  a  questicm  touching  the  lawfulness  of 
the  episcopal  function,  and  the  authority  of  diap* 
tets  in  their  election.  He  himself^  as  though  he 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  the  motion,  aflter  he 
had  commended  the  speakers  sed^  and  seconded 
the  purpose  With  along  discourse  of  the  flourishing 
estate  of  the  church  of  Greneva,  and  the  opinions  oi 
Calvin  and  Theodore  Bes^  concerning  cjiur^-go^ 
vemment,**  &c  ♦ 

A  few  remarks  on  the  several  articles  of  this  libel 
will  throw  additional  light  on  Melville's  conduct  n 

*  Spotawood,  Hist.  p.  275. 
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the  libole  <>f  this  affittr.  It  is  tmanint^edf  that  iht 
fihuri^^was  in  a  tnmquil  state  when  1^  arrived  in 
theeoimtry ;  wad,  indeed,  if  we  had  no  other  sonroe 
of  inlbrmafcion  as  to  these  tiiai»  than  ^  areh^ 
Insbi^'shiatory)  we  might  he  ready  to  eondi^  that 
ifaia  tvas  really  tihe  case.  But  we  have  already  aeen 
irom  the  most  xoidoiibted  authmrities^  from  acts  of 
assembly  and  acte  of  parliament  as  tvell  as  from  pri- 
irote  writings,  that  th^  state  of  matters  was  quite 
the  xeTerse,  and  thni  great  dissatisfactions  eidsted 
in  the  ehur^h  previous  to  his  Mival.  Was  it  Mel^ 
viUe  wIk)  instigated  those  who  protested  against  the 
eonseoration  of  Douglas  at  St  Andrews  *»  and  the 
wli^  AssemUy  whiek  at  Perth  protested  againtf 
^ tides  of  ardibtshops,  deans,  and  ehaptos?  Waa 
itiMelville  who  struck  the  Uow  at  tJie  dfil  powsT 
and  places  ci  hishops,  which  tbey  have  always  re^ 
garded  as  Maon^  their  dearest  privil^is?  Was  it  not 
the  arc^bidnqp's  own  &thet  who  moved  and  carried 
in  the  General  Assembly,  August  1573>  (when 
there  was  no  visible  emissary  from  Geneva  to  incite 
bim)  ^  that  it  was  neither  agreeaUe  to  the  word  of 
God,  nor  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  for 
one  man  to  occupy  the  diarges  of  a  minister  of  the 
goq»el  and  cis,  civil  or  criminal  judge  f  ?^  a  senti^ 
ment  of  which  it  was  the  great  ambition  of  his  son 
to  alford  a  practical  and  glaring  contradiction. 

But  Melville  laboured  ^  to  bring  intu  this  churdti 
the  presbyterian  discipline  cf  €reneva/'  Or,  as  the 
archbishqp  expresses  it  in  another  publication,  *^  His 

*  Baimatjrne,  ^.  323,  331.  t  Petrfc,  P-  iii.  p.  3ao. 
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mind  being  imbued  nvith  the  institutions  of  tbst 
dty,  to  which  he  hiid  been  long  accustomed^  he 
stiained  every  nerve  to  bring  our  church  to  the 
nearest  possible  confonnity  with  Geneva  in  point  of 
discipline,  not  adverting  to  the  difference  between 
a  kingdom  and  a  republic  V  This  is  the  same 
allegation  which  has  been  made  with  respeet  to  the 
settlement  of  our  Reformiition  by  Khox.  It  was 
first  brought  forward  by  Hooketr,  in  his  controversy 
with  the  English  Presbyterians^  but  with  great 
modesty,  and  expressions  of  hi^  respeet  for  the 
Genevan  Refbrmerf.  It  w^  afterwards  urged^ 
but  in  a  very  different  spirit,  by  Bancroft ;  and  it 
has  been  retailed  with  unvarying  and  monotonous 
uniformity  by  episcopalian  writers  down  to  the  pre> 
s^it  dayi  They  would  have  gained  more  creditfr  to 
their  cause  amdng  the  judicious^  if  thefy  had  rested 
its  defence  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  rea- 
son, and  left  the  use  of  such  pr^ugez  legitimes 
wholly  to  Rbidan  Catholics,  from  whom  they  learned 

*  Refutaiio  Lilielli  de  Regimine  Ecclesiae  ScoticHnaB,  p.  31. 
Calderwood,  in  his  reply  to  this  tract,  remarkft  drjlj,  **  If 
Melville,  by  the  force  of  ctistom  during  five  years  rtoidente  at 
Geneva,  became  so  enamoured  with  its  discipline,  is  It  not  strange 
that  John  Spotswood  should  have  been  so  easiljr  idduoed  to  de- 
sert the  Scots  discipline,  to  which  he  had  been  habituated  for 
more  than  ten  years  ?  I'he  reason  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  difier* 
ent  disposition  of  the  ifien,  not' in  theii*  educatiod.  Discrmen  in 
tngenm^  non  in  discipHna^  JuU.'*'*  Epistolse  Pbiladelphi  Viod. 
Rpud  Altaic  Datnasc.  p.  731.  edit.  2. 

t  Preface  to  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  {  2.  a  section  which  thMe 
who  are  accustomed  to  disparage  Calvin,  and  eulogize  Hooker^ 
with  equal  ignorance' of  both,  may  do  well  to  read. 
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it,  and  whose  cause  woidd  have  heen  rained  but  for 
the  magic  influence  of.  the  question^  ^*  Where  was 
your  church  befcnre  Luther  ?*•  But  if  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  conttoversy  to  this  testr  piesbyterians 
snxely  have  no  peculiar  reascm  to  blush^  or  to  be 
4ushamed  of  their  descents  Where  was  the  bishop 
in  Scotland  or  in  England^  during  the  sixteenth 
cwtiu*y»  that  could  be  compared  with  Calvin^  or 
^th  Beaa,  either  in  point  of  talents  or  of  learnings  of 
skill  in  the  Scriptures  or  acquaintance  with  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ?  If 
the  Reformers  of  Scotland  were  so  unfortunate  as 
i^  imbibe  erroneous  sentiments  at  Geneva,  what  was 
tiie  enlightened  schod^  and  wheie  the  pttre  fountain^ 
to  which  the  English  Reformers  had  ateeiss,  and  at 
whifih  they  ware  so  hdpi^  as  to  drink  the  unpolluted 
doctrines,  of  reyelati(m?  That  Knox  and  Melville 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Galvin  i^ad  Beasa,  and  that 
they  admired  the  religiouis  order  and  discipline  esta- 
UidiedmCreneva,  I  do  not  wish  to  deny ;  but  that 
they  implidtly  adopted  and  slavishly  imitated  the 
institutions  i^ch  they  had  seen  in  that  city,  is  an  as- 
sertion which  argues  gross  ignorance  both  qf  the  men 
and  the  subject.  If  Melville  had  laboured  merely 
to  introduce  a  foreign  institute,  why  did  he  bestow  so 
much  pains  in  studying  the  subject,  or  how  came  it 
about  that  he  was  always  so  ready  and  so  able  to  main- 
tain what  he  reoommended  upon  higher  and  more 
sacred  grounds  ?  The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Geneva 
andof  Scotland  agreed  in  their  radical  principles.  But 
those  who  are  accurately  acquainted  with  both,.know 
VOL.  I.  M . 
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that  they  SSSfot^  ki  sMae  pmtfs  in  mboKik  &y^ 
might  hare  heea  maAe  aecNirchait ;  Md  tha^  «Mrin^ 
to  the  great  divefi^  of  thieir  ^fcanutenoes,  the  one 
ooidd  not  he  an  exact  and  fit  n»dd  .for  4Sie  other. 
Wiliiin  the  'smafl  territory  ^t  Omerm  I^Mro  was  jm 
Toom  and  nooocasion  for  the  parochial  cieBftknu^  pi«a- 
hyteries,  synods^  and  generai  asscinhly  w^mh  were 
erected  in  Scotland.  PreBhyteiial  got^munent  €aa 
accommodate  itself  to  any  exteat  of  ooutftiy;  and  its 
gemus,  and  the  eisevciee^its  po^fm:«  aare  not  moom^ 
patible  with  any  reasooableforai  of  civil  gwerainoati 
mo9iar^caI «  repuUican. 

Melville»  it  is  allowed,  was  ^  leamed,''  Imt  tb«i 
it  was  ^  chiefly  in  the  tongMs."  Of  the  tnidi  of 
this  ^idifying  clatise,  the  reader  shall  be  left  to 
judge  fimn  ihe  evidenoe  Which  has  been  sim^ 
laid  before  Inm.  With  respect  to  tlie  ^dispatag^g 
style  in  which  dc31  in  kngoages  is  hove  mm- 
Cloned,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remadk,  lliat  die 
^irdiMfiAiop,  thoughanan  ^^ talents,  was  not  a  gn«t 
4dbolar,and  it  is  very fiatnral films  to  depreciate  wiurt 
we  do  not  possess  ^r  nnderetand^.  But  the  tnath 
is,  that,  in  speakiag  aifter  this  matmcr,  he  only  in 


and  says,  it  was  suspected  (probably  without  good  reason)  tbmt 
he  had  got  a  certain  physician  to  translate  his  book  into  Latin. 
**  DediCRvtt  Prtncipi  Carolo  lifbeHom  istom  de  tebns  !Ejed«6tfe 
8o«ticaMs  Latinun^  et  CNRaacis  ipMwi  «leHis  4iitiictui»,  i|oe«i  mm" 
.nes  scimos  Gr«c^  nefcirr,Xatiii^  vix  ^rte,  oedun  posse  tarn  Jos- 
tini  scribere.  Sed  noa  est  oiirum,  mentitis  (Medici  cnjosdaoi 
Yit  audio)  pennia  niti  mendaciomm  consa^cinaterem.^*  Preftt. 
Epist.  Pkitadelpb.  Vtnd. 


tatedtiliel»gtia|gprof  Urpecd^^  MaaVg/Ofm&y 
mod  AAamaoBt*.  I  mention  ikm  chiefly  becwae  iib 
affords  a  i^DimailltnitiaAiiia  of  the  Ud^  that  advevi?^ 
titioiis  leemnmendations  of  &i&  kmd  may  he  poa* 
ceased  by  J&Sneat  pnrtzee  afc  diffwsot  perinds.  Sur; 
periffl:  ddll  in  ancient  hmgnage^^  npon  whie)^  the 
membera  of  the  Chnrdi  of  EngUad  'm  thd  freseutt 
day  pknne  ^leniadTes,  and  which  I  ha^e  no  d^m^ 
to  deny  thm,  was  in  the  axteenth  cattury  so  w^t 
qneatiimahly  dne  to  presby  tuians  in  Scotland,  that 
thw  opponenta  diought  it  necessary  to  depreciate  it 
as  a  minor  acqnzsition,  and  aa  cakidated  to  do  m<Hre 
hnrt  than  good« 

Tht  diarge  that  MehiUe  ^  insinuated  himsdlf 
into  the  &Toiir  of  diverse  prea^ers/'  is  ahmid  and 
c^en  ri^ulous.  H^  talents  and  chan^ctar  were 
iudi  as  to  secure  him  easy  access  to  the  company  aaid 
ftronr  of  any  pfeachet  in  Scotland,  rad  the  most 
feamed  men  in  the  eoontry  were  proud  of  his  firiendr 
ship.  He  conminmcated  hia  sratimento  inspecting 
episcopacy  and  church-govemmeni;,  in  the  most  un- 

*  One  of  the  srticles  of  the  Hbel  raiicd  in  15SI  «g»iBSl  Moni- 
gomery,  archbisbop  of  Glasgow,  was,  *^  tbat,  so  farre  as  be  coiHd, 
be  traTelItt  to  bring  the  original  language^  Greik  and  Hebrew, 
into  tbntempt  ;  abusing  thereunto  the  words  of  the  apootle  I  Cot. 
14.  and  tauntinglj  asking,  In  w^$  9cAook  wert  Peter  and  Pmtl 
graduatP^  Boik  ohbe  Universall  Kirk,  f.  114,  b.  Tbe  foW 
lowing  is  one  of  the  assertions  collected  from  the  lectores  whkh 
afcbbisbop  Adamson  deliTcnsd  at  St  Andrews :  *^  QrsocsB,  He- 
braicse  et  Chaldsica  el  cderaram  ejnsmodi  doctarma  eti"  siinctf- 
ram  llnguarum  cogoitio,  nott^sohim  otiosa  et  invtiKs^  sed  etiam 
perniciosaet  exitialis  est  B^.  et  ecclesi^  Det/*  Floretum 
Arcbie|)iscopale,  MS.  in  Advocates  Librar}^  Mv  6,  ^.  No,  4?« 

M  2 
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reserved  manner,  to  Adanmon  aivd  Ctmnin^mme^ 
who  afterwards  became  bishops.  .  It  ia  true,  that  he 
lived  on  t^ms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Liaw- 
son,  Dory,  and  Balcanquhall,  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had 
Confidential  conrersations  with  them  on  those  mea- 
sures which,  at  that  time,  engaged  universal  atten- 
tion. It  may  eien  be  true,  that  he  was  previously 
acquainted  with  Dury's  intention  to  dbfect  against 
the  episcopal  office;  for  what  is  more  customary 
thati  for  a  person  to  considt  with  his  friends  b^re 
he  submiti^  a  motion  on  any  important  subject  to  a 
court?  But  that  Melville  conducted,  the  business  iii 
an  insidious  or  dishotiourable  way,  by  pushii^^  for- 
ward another  to  do  what  he  w;as  afiaid  to  do  him* 
self,  atid  then  affecting  ignorance  of  the  design,  or 
that  John  Dury  would  have  consented  to  become  a 
tool  in  any  such  disgraceful  managemcait,  no  (me 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  diaracters  and  tempers 
of  the  two  men  will  ever  for  a  momait  believe*. 

*  Dary  was  at  first  ao  exhorter  in  Leith.  Tboagh  not  learned, 
he  possessed  great  spirit  and  piety,  and  bad  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  and  courage  during  the  civil  war*  **  About  the 
same  tyme  (1571)  cam  to  St  Andrews,  to  visite  Mr  Knox,  Mr 
Jhone  J)ttrie,  fellow  minister  at  Leith  with  Mr  David  L^pldsay, 
who  was  then  for  stoutnes  and  zeal  m  the  guid  cause  mickle 
renowned  &  talked  offl  For  the  gotm  was  na  sooner  of,  and 
the  Byble  out  of  hands  &a  the  kirk,  when  on  ged  the  corslet,  and 
fangit  was  the  haebet,  and  to  the  fields.^  Melville^t  Diary, 
p*  28.  Comp*  Bannatyne^s  Journal,  ppi  359,  360. 

As  Dury  commenced  the  attack  on  episcopacy,  Spotswood  wa9 
eager  to  represent  him  as  retracting  his  sentiments  on  this  subject 
iu  his  latter  days^  History,  p.  458.    But  the  arcbbishop^s  story 
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Such  arts  were  reserved  to  be  emf^yed  in  the  ad« 
vancement  of  a  different  cause,  and  by  a  Very  diffi^- 
eat  set  of  men; 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Melville  conducted 
himself  in  a  violent  and  overbearing  manner  in  the 
prosecution  ci  this  business.  He  had  lio  means  of 
effecting  an  alteration  6n  the  government  of  the 
church  but  argument  and  persuasion ;  and  had  he 
pushed  matters  with  the  intemperance  which  some 
have  ascribed  to  him,  he  must  have  defeated  his 
own  designs,  and  raised  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  accomplishment.  No  dissention 
was  produced  in  the  church.  There  was  a  general 
and  harmonious  concurrence  of  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  measures  which  were  adopted ;  and,  aware  of 
this,  the  bishops  themselves,  who  were  present  in 
the  Assembly,  made  no  formal  or  public  opposition  *. 
During  the  earlier  and  most  important  part  of  the 
proceedings,  the  reins  of  civil  government  were  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  could  hold  them  with  su£St 
eient  firmness,  and  who  possessed  the  address  to 

is  contradicted  by  Dury^s  son-in-law,  who  declares  that  he  re- 
tained bis  sentiments  concerning  episcopacy  unaltered  to  the  \s^iU 
Melville^s  Diary,  p.  345. 

*  Spotswood  acknowledges  this  fact,  and  mentions  it  with 
much  surprize  and  disapprobation.  '*  What  respect  soever  it 
was  that  made  them  keep  so  quiet,  whether,  as  I  have  heard,  that 
they  expected  those  motions  should  have  been  dashed  by  theRe^ent, 
or  otherwise  that  they  affected  the  praise  of  humility,  it  was  no 
wisdom  in  them  to  have  given  way  to  such  novelties,  &  have 
suffered  the  lawfulness  of  their  vocation  to  be  thus  drawn  ia 
question.**  Hist*  p.  276, 
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ar^-faimaelf  ^  lay  ael  •£  hopnwknce  w  nokMe 
oa  the  part  of  the  Mdamuitical  eowts,  m  a  {nretext 
for  putting  a  stop  to  those  measures  to  wbidi  lie  wap^ 
kfiown  to  be  ^jecidedly  avecst.  B«t  no  ocoaakoi  of 
thiis  kind  w^  oSeteA.  Every  thu^  ims  eonduotecl 
with  fixaaness,  iudeed,  aad  peneveisiio^  jtert  ^t  tlie 
scone  time,  mih  #  temper^  4etilmmtio}i,  and  unani-o 
Biity  rarely  exhibited  by  a  pofiukr  assembly,  ami 
whiidi  irefleet  the  highest  honour  on  its  meiftbeni* 

Kor  was  this  harmony  purchased  9t  the  exp&u» 
of  the  freedom  whieh  bdongs  to  a  populfu:  ftnd  de<- 
Ubi^^ve  assemUy.  Thi$m  was  at  that  period  no 
party-masiagemrat— nothiiig  dmilar  to  the  psactioe 
aftw^apds  introduoed,  whra  a  cabal  or  sat  of  laadeni 
Kttled  every  thing  in  private,  and  havii^  previouisiy 
decided  ^m  their  measwes,  ^  calculated  their 
stcength,  granted  to  the  court  the  smnUanee  of 
tiberty  by  the  lomialitj  cla  vote  and  a  mo<^ debate  ^. 

^  The  appointment  of  assessors  or  assistants  to  the  moderator, 
has  been  urged  in  opposititm  to  the  statement  given  tn  the  text* 
3%at  furfK^ke  was  imrwkmieA  in  tlie  foUomring  wrj.  In  Afiii 
1577,  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Principal  of  the  Univeraitj  of 
Aberdeen,  was  chosen  moderator.  It  was  th«  moderator's 
business  to  fix  the  order  in  which  the  causes  should  come  before 
the  court*  But  as  Arbuthnot  had  not  been  present  at  the  pre- 
ceding Assembly,  and  consequently  was  unacquainted  with  the 
business  which  remained  undecided,  he  requested  that  certain 
members  should  be  appointed  to  assist  him.  This  was  complied 
with,  and  the  advantages  of  the  appointment  in  expediting  business 
led  to  its  repetition  at  subsequent  meetings.  Some  members  wer» 
jealous  of  its  tendency,  and  objected  against  the  precedent,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  abused  in  prejudice  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Assembly.  (Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  pp.  508,  616. 
Fetrie,  P.  iii.  p.  391.)     The  writer  of  Arbutfanot's  Life  in  the 


ffvm  the  foUovHag  Mwmt  c^  ^faeir  s^nn^  of  pro» 
ceeding*    ''  It  wafii  %  imst  yleam^  a;«4  cQm&^b];^^ 
4mf  to  Wpraiie»t  at^  t^^ese  asseud^lies^  there  w^ 
m  fre^nenoe  «itd  vev^reii^  M^ith  bolides  ia  ze^. 
Mittj^rs  war  gr^vlie  and  dieirUe  pr(^^it ;  overture^ 
Imfed  )m  tbie  wysest,  dotttt^  reiMEUiM?nit  ajotd  discu&sit 
]pe  the  iQwrpeiGbiit  an4  «wst  qu4k ;  ^nd*  finoUie^  aE 
mik  a*  voice  i?#9<dnd]«g  upxp  maters  resolvit  m^ 
cfoiiit*  m4  f^mmg  tbingia  ijMxitit  ^^d  undeired,  ta 
kxie^  advygpifQt    N^aelie  t>  tbait  ia  tp  be  iH)t^ 
tluit,  in  all  these  fii(»^^bU^  wwk  tbe  poti^i^  tber 
^Mn^Bi^ a  tl^(^aa a  canekig away  olm^  poiKu^ 
nilb  n  iupcib^  of  vettes»  an  or  ma,  aa  by  a  loreooaii- 
pkd]mrpQseorM  c^inei  bot  xnater^  indiflK^reatUe, 
pf^Mmt,  md,  e&^  beguig  Ught  of  God  aud  semog 
the  8cr^atiire»,by  cop£^rcaice  ^  reaso^ixig  difcussit, 
witb  laige  aiid  »iffic|eiit  tynaue  tal^in  and  diligentlie 
eiBipIoyit  foir  tbat  effecti  aU,  with  a  ^  voice^  in  an  cqu- 
amt  wd  imitie  <^  nly^d^  det^rminesi  and  Qonr 
dudeat." 

g^me  ant^i^  are  q£  c^i^mpn,  that  there  was  no 
£^rmee  of  senti»^ent  among  tb^  nuni^ters  on  the 
head  of  episcopacy*  and  that  the^  reasoning  between. 

Biographia  Britannica,  absurdly  says  :  *^  This  committee  bad  tbe 
name  of  tbe  Congregation^  and  in  a  abort  time  ftl>  natters  of  impor- 
tance  came  la  b^  tteiiiBd  there^  aad  the  Atts^i^bly  bad  little  to  do 
bntto  ^Fov#  tbeir  resolutions"  (Bkigr.  Brit,  vol  i.  p.  236» 
edit.  2.) 

*  one.  t  Particularly. 

X  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  59,  60.     Comp.  Row,  Hist.  p.  22, 
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certain  members  of  Assembly,  when  the  question  i 
first  agitated,  was  merely  a  cUsputation,  aonnrdii^ 
to  the  manner  of  the  schools,  with  the  view  of 
throwing  greater  light  on  the  subject  This  opi- 
nion is,  I  think,  erroneoiui.  There  were  none  in  Scot- 
land at  that  time,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
who  regarded  the  episcopal  office  as  of  divine  in- 
stitution; but  I  have  no  doubt,  that  there  were 
ministers,  besides  the  bishops,  who  did  n<^  esteem 
it  to  be  positively  unlawful  or  necessarily  injurious, 
to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  who  thought  that 
it  ought  to  be  retained,  or  at  least  tolerated,  in  the 
state  in  which  affairs  were  in  Scotland  at  that  pe- 
riod. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  were  the 
sentiments  of  Row,  Lindsay,  and  Greorge  Hay,  who 
were  nominated  by  the  assembly  to  reai^m  in  de- 
fence of  episcopacy  in  the  above  mentioned  debate. 
That  they  were  Row's  sentiments  we  know  frote 
the  testimony  of  his  son,  who  informs  us  that  his 
father  thought  episcopacy  lawful,  but  was  con- 
strained, along  with  those  who  reasoned  on  the  same 
side  with  him,  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  their  opponents,  and  from  that 
time  took  a  decided  part  in  removing  bishops  and 
establishing  the  presbyterian  polity*.  Among 
tjhose  who  held  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy,  ardi- 
bishop  Spotswood  also  includes  the  names  of  his 
father,  Erskine  of  Dun,  John  Winram,  Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  Robert  Pont,  Thomas  Smeton,  and  An- 

*  Row  of.Carnock,  Hbtorie  of  the  Kirk,  p.  2S9.    Cornp.  MeU 
yille's  Diarj,  p.  64, 
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^nr  Polwart^.  SmetoD,  Polwart,  and  Poiit»  af* 
tarwaids  distinguished  themselves  by  thdr  e^xMa* 
tion  to  bisb.qpsf.  Arbuthnot  and  Melville  were 
closely  united  in  their  views  and  public  conduct  t* 
And  if  the  others  were  at  first  friendly  to  episcopacy 
they  mmt  have  dianged  their  views,  as  they  co-oper- 
ated in  the  establishment  of  presbytery,  and  as  there 
was  not  a  single  contradictory  or  dissenting  voice  at 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy  §. 

It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  this  change  of  sen* 
timent  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  influence 
of  Melville.  That,  in  exerting  this  influence,  he 
never  overstepped  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and 
that,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  for  what  he  considered 
as  the  cause  of  Cod  and  truth,  he  never  infringed 
the  rights,  nor  unnecessarily  wounded  the  feelings,  of 
good  men  who  might  conscientiously  di^er  ftom  him, 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  assort    But  there  is  one 

*  De  Begimlne  Ecclesise  Scoticanae,  p.  42. 

i  Melville,  in  a  letter  '^  Johanni  Rovio  Ecclesiastse  pertheDsi,** 
dated  •*  15.  Cal.  Feb^  1578/*  says  "  Smetonlus  acerrimus  bon« 
causae  propagnato^.*'  (MS.  Advocates  Library,  M.  (5,  9.)  Smeton 
and  Potwart  protested  against  the  election  of  Mootgomerj  as 
bishop  of  Glasgow.  (Records  of  Priv^  Council,  April  12. 1582.) 
Erskine,  Lindsay  and  Pont  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  the 
remonstrance  of  the  General  Assembly  agabst  the  suspensioB  •f 
Montgonoery^s  excommunieation.  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  126,  K) 

t  Letter  of  Melville  to  Arbuthnot,  Sept;  4.  1579.  MS.  in 
Advocates  Library,  M.  6.  9. 

$  The  reason  which  Spotswood  gives  for  their  consent  is  not 
much  to  their  honour :  **  Tandeo),  ne  frostra  contraniti  videreli* 
tor,  in  imperitSB  multitodinis  sententiam  cmicesserint**  Oe  Be* 
giroine  Eccles^  Scot,  p*  45. 
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imtance,  in  which  I  am  Mitttfied  that  thit  chttge 
has  b#en  brought  against  him  in  a  Tery  waatm  and 
unjustiflahle  manner,  I  nSeat  to  the  ease  of  JasMS 
Boyd,  aithhishop  of  Glasgow.  Spotswood  saya  that 
Boyd  was  so  much  grieved  with  the  proceodingB  of 
the  AssemMy  in  urging  him  to  remoTe  the  oorrap- 
tionscrf'the  episcopid  office,  and  with  certain  isjuriet 
which  he  received  from  one  of  his  own  relations,  that 
he  *'  contracted  a  melancholy,  whererf  he  died  not 
long  after  at  Glasgow.**  He  adds, ''  Nothii^  did 
more  grieve  him  than  die  ingratitude  of  Mr  Andrew 
Melvil  and  his  uncourteons  fonns.  He  had  hrc^ight 
the  man  to  Glasgow,  phoed  him  Principal  in  the 
CcAedge,  bestowed  otherwise  liberally  upon  hhn^ 
and  was  p^d  for  this  his  kinibess  with  most  Am 
graoeful  contempt.  In  private  and  at  the  Bidieps 
table  (to  which  he  was  ever  welcome)  no  man  did 
use  htm  with  greats  respect,  giving  him  hia  Titles 
of  dignity  and  honour ;  but  in  the  publiek  meetings 
where  he  owed  him  greatest  reverence,  he  would  call 
him  by  his  proper  name,  and  use  him  most  uncivilly. 
The  commission  of  the  AssemUy  he  ^Lerdsed  with 
all  rigour,  and  by  threatening  the  Bishop  with  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  induced  him  to  set  his  hand 
to  certain  Articles,  which,  as  he  professed  in  his 
sicknesis^did  sore  vex  his  mind ;  yetbai^  comforted 
by  Mr  Andrew  Polwart,  Subdean  of  Glasgow,  he 
dq)arted  this  life  in  great  quietness  *.*'  Some  of 
these  charges  are  ridiculous  and  childish,  md  the 
rei^t  are  false  and  calumnious.    The  whole  proce- 

♦  SpoUwood's  Hist.  p.  303. 


dw»  of  tibe  A^semUy  in  this  cftset  as  detailed  la 
13^  puUic  ieoofd%  is  rnarkad  by  teBdaness  %^ 
Boyd^  wd  fc^gaird  to  tlie  deEcate  eurciimstiiiioefi  in 
which  he  wu  plaeei  with  his  relntioiis*  It  m  falfie; 
tii0t  tiie  M«nlcsian  t0  procure  his  sMhacnption  was 
eolraated  to  M elville^  or  to  a  ccmiBiittee  of  which 
he  was  one.  David  Weemes^  minister  of  Gksgo^w, 
was  the  only  mdividual  ^aik^yei  in  this  business  ^. 
Two  yenrs  eli^sed  from  this  transaction  till  the  death 
of  the  \mkop  f .  The  story  of  his  being  grieved  ^ 
bisdeath^hed  at  his  i^tiuneiation  of  ^seopaey  i$  oon^ 
tDsdicted  by  what  is  immediately  added ;  &r  Folwart 
was  a  deeded  anti-episcopalian  t-  The  alluaon  ta 
Mdville's  packing  of  the  ardibieb^'s  hospitality  is 
Httedy  wiworthy  of »  reply.  What  is  wd  as  totbe 
ei^sec^  tides  m  abtusd  as  w^  as  p^mle.  The; e 
was  an  act  of  Aas^inUy  directing  that  the  laish<qpa 
JMiid  be  address^  by  the  «une  titles  as  oth^minkh 
tecs.  In  obedience  to  this  act,  and  in  i^miJ^m 
wAh  idl  bis  hrethr^^  MelvOle  observed  thBi  rule 
m  the  public  meetings  of  the  chnrdi ;  but  he  did 
i^pt  think  that  the  .AssemUy  intended  to  ifl^tegr^ 
fere  with  the  mdm»^  civilities  of  life,  mA  ao* 
c(«din£^y  made  no  seraple  of  giving  the  bia^iop  hit 

♦  CaW.  MS.  v^I.  ii.  p.  56a. 

t  Hifi  rnhncrifii^n^  ^*  whene  h^  willingly  %g^^9td  io  the  Mt  of 
the  Assejpibly  fnade  at  Stirling,  X578,"  wa?  dated  "  ik»  Stb  Jay 
of  June  1579.'V  Cald.  ut  supra.  And  be  died  in  June  1 581. 
Keitii^s  ^cottisb  fiikhops,  p.  155.  Daring  the  interval  he  was 
•mpldyed  hy  the  Aasemblj  as  C^Mnsiisskmer  of  Caitict,  aod  8p» 
pointed  on  tlie  committee  to  present  articles  to  the  K'u^  CaU* 
ii.  587,  642. 

J  See  before,  p.  185. 
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umial  titles  in  private  intercourse.  And  this  eom* 
pliance  with  the  rules  of  c&attesy  must  he  produced 
and  published  as  a  proof  of  bii»  *^  uncourteou^  £oims/* 
and  bring  the  blood  of  a  bi^p  on  his  head,  too  I  He 
came  to  Glasgow  at  the  urgent  solieitatioii  of  the 
archbishop,  when  he  had  the  olfer  of  a  preferable 
and  more  lucrative  situation.  The  active  part 
which  Boyd  took  in  bringing  him  there  w^  M^th 
the  view,  not  of  conferring  a  favour  on  an  individual, 
btit  of  benefiting  a  literary  institution ;  and  if  he 
was  actuated  by  regard  to  the  public  good,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was,  be  must  have  con$idered  his 
exertions  and  benefactions  as  amply  rewarded  by 
the  flourishing  condition  into  which  Melville  brought 
that  decayed  university,  wd  must  have  derived  f«? 
higher  gratification  from  this  than  from  having  his 
ears  tickled  with  vain-glorious  and  high^unding 
titles,  for  which  he  never  shewed  l^at  doting  fond^ 
ness  which  his  successor  must  have  felt  when  he  ad- 
vanced so  heavy  a  chaige  on  such  weak  and  miseraUe 
grounds.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
whole  accusation  of  disresped;  and  ingratitude  is 
refrited  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony, 
^at  of  the  bishop^s  own  son,  the  learned  and  excel- 
lent Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  who,,  in  his  family- 
memoirs,  mentions  the  inviolable  friendship  that 
subsisted  between  his  father  and  Melville,  ^nd  re^ 
cords  with  filial  satisfaction  and  pride  the  higb 
commendations  which  he  heard  the  latter  bestow  on 
the  former  *. 

*  After  mentioiiing  the  friendship  betwc^eo  his  father  and  John 
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There  are  too  good  grounds  &r  retorting  on 
Spotswood  the  chaiges  which  he  has  so  groundlessly 
aimed  at  another.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow^  while  Melville  was 
principal  there,  and  James  Melville  was  his  teacher  ^« 
Yet,  in  his  hiiitory,  he  has  embraced  every  oppor« 
tmiity  of  tarnishing  the  reputation  of  the  former^ 
and  has  injured  the  character  of  the  latter  by  re^ 
tailing,  as  true,  a  slander  of  the  m6st  improbable 
kind,  and  which,  if  he  did  not  know,  he  might 
easily  have  ascertained  to  be  false  f « 

From  the  frequent  occasion  that  we  shall  have 
in  the  sequel  to  speak  of  Patrick  Adamson>  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  his  conduct  at 

Davidsoo,  miaister  of  Prestonpaos,  he  proceeds  to  spea^  of  MeK 
TiiJe :  **  Die  qaadam  bunc  ipsum.  in  finem  conveoisseni,  ut  ejus 
de  Patre  meo  sententiam  percontarer,  quern  is  inter  omnes  turn 
Tiventes  optime  perspectam  habebat,  quippe  a  quo  olini  ipse, 
Geneva  rediens,  obTiik  ulais  exoeptos  fuerat,  et  Academise  Glas^ 
guensis  prefectura  meritissime  donatus,  in  quo  per  annos  aliquot 
suhstitit,  cum  Patre  meo  eanctissimam  colem  ammtmrn^  post  cojus 
deoiani  e  vivis  excessom  in  Acadeniiam  Andreanatli  translatdis 
est :  Respondit,  ^  vpto  meo,  et  rei  ipsius  veritate,  pectus  illud 
candidissimum,  illius  integritate  virtutique  luculentuiti  pet*bibetis 
testimonium  lubeutissime/^  Boberti  Bodii  a  Trocboregia  Philo* 
tbeca  i  Wodrow's  Life  of  Archbishop  Boyd,  p.  3, 4.  M88.  vol.  ii^ 
Bibl.  ColK  Glas.  The  account  which  James  Melville  has  givea 
of  the  archbishop,  and  of  his  uncle^s  bninterrttpted  intimacy  with 
him,  exactly  accords  with  the  ^b6ve.  Diary,  p.  39. 

^  It  appears  from  his  graduation  that  he  attended  the  Uiliver- 
sity  of  Glasgow  at  tbe  period  referred  to  ;  ahd  Melville,  in  speaks 
ing  of  him  in  his  letters  to  Bis  nephew,  mentions  him  by  the 
designation  *'  your  scholar.^*  Melvini  £pisto|«,  p.  29. 
t  Hist  p.  403. 
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this  "period  He  was  minister  d  !Paidey  vAsesi  the 
questkmfl  respecting  the  government  ef  tl^  chnrch 
b^n  te  be  publicly  sgiisted,  tndpfofessed  a  hearty 
eoncurrenee  with  the  views  of  Melville»  whose  society 
he  oonrtecl  The  latter,  however,  always  suspected 
his  sincerity,  or  at  least  his  steadiness,  and  remarked 
to  his  confidential  friends  that  Adamson^  as  well  as 
Cnninghame,*  was  too  ooortly  to  remain  attadbed  to 
the  oansef*  In  the  course  of  the  year  157^  he 
left  his  charge  at  Paisley,  and  became  chaj^mn  to 
the  Regent ;  in  the  expectation,  and  indeed  vrith 
the  assurance,  that  he  wonkl  obtain  preferment  as 
so<m  M  a  fit  opportunity  presrated  itself  t*  The 
see  of  St  Andrews  was  at  diat  time  vacant,  hiat  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  in  filling  it, 
as  the  diureh  had  declared  agidnst  the  eorrupti<ms 
of  the  episcopal  function.  In  October  1576,  the 
General  Assembly  was  informed  that  Adamson  was 
presented  to  that  bishopric,  upon  whidi  occasion  he 
came  forward  and  declared  thajt  he  <Kd  not  intend 
to  prosecute  his  presentation^.     But  before  the 

*  See  above,  p.  133.  t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  43,  45.. 

X  ^'  Ane  letter  maid  to  maister  Patrick  Adamsone  kninister  of 
Koddis  word  io  ye  lord  Regentis  bouse  of  aae  gift  of  an  zeirli^ 
peosioun  of  ye  sowme  of  thre  bundreth  pundis  money  of  yis  realree 
a  fortt  of  ye  superplus  of  benefices  and  ye  thriddis  tbairof  not 
assignit  to  tbe  sustentatioun  of  vtberis  ministeris  during  all  tbe 
dsyis  of  bis  lyfe,  at  leist  ay  and  <|ubiil  be  be  provydit  sufficleatlie 
of  benefice  pensious  frutb  of  benefice,  or  vtberwayis  to  tbe  yeirlte 
rait  and  availl  of  ye  said  pensioun  and  sowme  tbairoff  &c  At 
Dalkeitb  Jun.  15,  1575.'*  (Register  of  Privie  Seal,  vol.  43. 
M.7.) 

$  Buik  of  tbe  Udiv.  Kirk,  p.  66.    CM.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  494. 
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weEt  meettng  0£  AsmnUy,  be  had  procared  hit 
fiectaoiiy  and  vnm  admitted  archbishop  of  St  Aik- 
dcewa  josd  primate  o£si\  Scotland.  The  craft  with 
vhidi  he  aooom^^bed  his  ambitious  views  exdted 
the  lailfery  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  indignation  of 
Ae  JMinisters  of  Ae  dtaich.  He  had  a  &vonrite 
ffacase  which  he  often  used  in  his  sermons,  J%e 
prophet  uoM  mean  here.  Mtmtgomery,  the  poet» 
.who  resided  at  oovrt,  had  obaerred  ihis,  and  heaiv 
ing  of  Adamson's  being  made  primate,  exdaimed 
BiBong  his  oompsidoQSt  ^  For  as  often  as  I  have 
been  toUd  wbit  the  ^n^het  would  mean,  I  never 
loiew  vdiat  be  really  meant  till  now  V  After  mudi 
shifting  and  te^givecsatioii,  idiich  we  caimot  ha» 

^*  Nevertlieless,  {sajs  James  Melville)  er  the  nixt  assemblie  he 
*  'Was  seisit  hard  hard  and  fast  on  the  liischoprik,  wharby  all 
^s^^rie  ged  ape  betwin  hkn  and  my  uncle  Mr  Andro**'  ^^Vft 
p.  46^  'Spetswood  0ay«,  Umt  Adainson  ansnered  '*  thai  he  ims 
diacharged  by  the  Begent  to  accept  the  office  otherwi^  than  was 
appointed  by  mutual  consent  of  the  Church  and  Estate.*^  (Hist, 
p.  2770  S^  ^  appears  to  have  confounded  the  answers  re- 
torned  at  two  di&reiit  tiaiee  by  Adamson.  (Bdk  #f  Uaivenal 
Kirk^ !».  66.  cMd^  p^  6a.)  In  tbe  MS.  copy  of  Spot8wood?s 
History,  immediately  after  the  above  quotation,  it  is  added,— 
^*  in  tbd  bisboprick,  wherein  if  it  should  please  the  king  and 
Estaetes  to  make  any  refomation,  he  should  content  with  tbe 
first  thereunto.^^  (Wodrow's  Life  of  archbishop  Adamson,  p.  15. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Coll.  Glas.  vol.  iv.)  This  also  refers  to  the  subse- 
quMit  dealings  of  the  church  with  Adamson  ;  as  to  which  James 
Melville  says :  **  As  he  was  wounderfidl  craftie  he  efierit  to  lay 
down  all  at  the  feit  of  the  brethering,  and  be  ordourit  at  fhe 
pleasure  of  the  assemUie,  whowsone  the  sam  was  throuche  <and 
at  a  point  with  the  mater  of  the  policie,  and  sa  w*  fear  promises 
drifted  und  pat  off  till  he  gat  his  tyme.*'  Diary,  p.  47. 
*  Melville's  Diary,  p«  46. 
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lelate,  Adamsan  submitted  to  the  detanuaations  of 
the  General  AMembly,  and  subscribed  to  all  the 
leading  articles  in  the  book  of  discipline  eoneeming 
episcopacy  and  ecclesiastical  government;  but  it 
i¥as  too  apparent  from  the  whole  of  his  conduct  that 
his  professions  were  illusory  and  hypocritieal  ** 
When  Adamson  was  made  archbishop  of  St  Aii^ 
drews,  Cunninghame  became  chaplain  to  the  ISiegakl^ 
and  was  soon  after  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
Aberdeen  f . 

The  same  arts  of  corruption  by  which  the  court 
detached  Adamson  and  Cunninghame  from  the  cause 
of  presbytery^  were  tried  on  Melville.  We  have 
already  seen  the  advances  made  qnd  the  prospects 
hdd  out  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  K^ent,  at  his 
arrival  in  Scotland  J.  tTpon  the  death  of  Douglas^ 
the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews  was  intended  for 
him,  a^nd  it  was  not  until  all  hopes  of  his  complying^ 
tnth  the  court-measures  had  failed,  that  it  was  be- 
stowed on  Adamson  f  He  was  next  ofi^ered  the  rich 
baiefice  of  Grovan,  on  the  condition  of  his  dropping 
all  opposition  to  the  bishops.  This  offef  he  rdjected^ 
but  as  the  parish  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Gla^ow  and 
could  be  served  by  one  of  the  professors,  he  iised  all 

*  Bulk  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  pp.  69,  90,  100.  Cald.  MS.  roU 
ii.  pp.  510,  565,  585,  636^  MelviUe^s  Diary,  p,  49;  A  great 
part  of  the  procedure  of  the  Assembly  respecting  the  bishops  is 
Awanting  In  the  records,  in  consequence  of  the  leaves  having  been 
torn  out  by  Arran  and  Adamson  durbg  their  administration. 
Cald.  ii.  540,  566^  630,  636. 

t  MelvilleV  Diary,  p.  46.  t  See  above,  p.  5S« 

JMclville's  Diary,  p.  38. 
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bss  mfluence  to  Imve  its  rents  bestowed  on  the  Uni* 
versity.  The  K^ent  kept  the  living  in  his  own 
hands  for  two  years,  giving  out  that  the  Principal, 
''  by  his  new  opinicms  and  over-sea  dreams,"*  de- 
frauded die  College  of  this  valuable  addition  to  its 
slender  revenue.  Nor  were  there  wanting  indivi- 
duals, of  whom  his  colleague  Blackburn  was  one,  who 
murmured  against  his  conduct  on  this  account,  and 
wounded  his  feelhigs  by  their  injurious  and  illiberal 
reflections.  But  as  his  independence  of  mind  had 
prompted  him  to  reject  personal  favours,  so  his 
firmness  and  conscious  integrity  enabled  him  to 
disr^ard  such  Unmerited  imputations,  and  he  con- 
tinued steadily  to  pursue  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  line  of  his  duty  ^. 

In  Octoba:  1577,  the  R^ent  sent  a  message  to 
the  General  Assembly,  informing  them  that  the 
protestants  of  Germany  intended  to  hold  a  General 
Council  at  Magdebuigh  for  establishing  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  at  which  they  vnshed  deputies 
from  the  different  protestant  countries  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  desiring  the  Assembly  to  name  such  indivi- 
duals as  they  judged  most  proper  for  thdt  employ- 
ment ;  and  promisiBg  that  he  would  provide  for  the 
«expences  of  thqir  journey.  The  Assembly  nominated 
eight  of  their  number,  and  left  it  to  the  Regent  to 
select  from  them  such  as  he  thought  most  fit  for  the 
embassy.     He  accordingly  fixed  on  Melville,  Ar- 

*  Melville^s  Diaiy,  p.  43^-^. 
VOL.  I,  K 
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buthnot,  and  George  Hay*.  But  whether  he 
grudged  the  pecuniary  charges,  or  merely  wished 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  tke  church  and  the  indi- 
.  viduals  selected,  it  is  certain  that  Morton,  although 
urged  by  the  Assembly,  took  no  &rther  step  in  the 
»ffair  f . 

When  he  saw  that  he  could  Hot  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  mercenary  enticements,  ihe  Regent 
next  attempted  to  overawe  Mehille  by  his  authority, 
an^  to  work  on  his  fcf^s  by  threatening  to  proceed 
against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  pubHc  peace. 
While  the  Assembly  were  taking  scttne  measures 
that  were  disagreeable  to  him,  he  one  day  sent  for 
Melville  to  his  chamber.  After  discoursing  fohr 
9ome  time  on  the  importance  of  presietving  the 
peace  of  the  church  and  kingddm,  he  began  to  com- 
plain that  this  wais  in  danga:  of  being  disturbed  by 
<jert^n  persons  who  isought  to  introduce  their  private 
conceits,  and  foreign  laws,  on  poicfts  <]^  ecdesiastical 
government.  Melville  exfplained  by  telling  his 
(Grace,  that  he  and  his  brethren  took  the  Scriptures!, 
and  not  their  own  fimcies  or  the  jmodel  of  any 
foreign  chui^ch,  for  the  rule  and  standard  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  they  defended.  Morton  «a!d  that  the 
'General  Assembly.ivas  a  cdnvocation  <Jf  the  l^ng^ 
lieges,  and  that  it  was  treaiston^le  ibr  theln  to  medt 

*  The  other  individuals  ttam^d  by  the  Assembly,  and  trfao  on 
this  account  may  be  be  considered  as  the  most  able  among  the 
ministers,  were  Adamson,  Cuhninghame,  Bobert  Pont,  Wil- 
liam Christison,  and  David  Lindsay. 

t  Bulk  «f  the  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  72.    Melville's  Diary,  p.  46. 


i;iilt)iout  his  i^ewance.    To  this  Md\4lle  answered, 
i^Uti  upon  Mch  a  sdj^fiMoB,  Cbfist  bhA  his  upos- 
tks  tnust  have  been  g^Ity  of  treasto,  Ibr  they  eon* 
voeated  hun&eds  and  thousands,  and  taught  and 
gov^itied  them,  "wHliout  asldug  the  pennissioA  of 
m^strates ;  i^nd  yet  they  were  obedient  sulgeets, 
inA  conimanded  Ihe  people  to  give  what  was  due 
fttoto  CesiUr.      Having  appealed  in  proof  of  this 
fe  &e  Aiiis  ^flke  ApoiAe^^  the  Regent  implied 
scornfully,  **  Read  ye  ever  of  such  an  Adt  as  we 
^  ift  ]3t  JblH^fSton?'  rrfdirilng  to  the  armed  re- 
i^ittmoe  ^kkA  the  Lor&  rf  llie  Cmgregation  made 
fd  the  Qiieeb  ^gent  at  P^rt^  in  ^  beginning  of 
^Refehnatidn.    '*  My  Lord/'  lanswered  MelvUle^ 
"^  if  ite  be  ti^iomed  of  that  a^  Christ  will  \^. 
iitiasiBtA  of  you."    He  ^ed,  that  in  a  gteiA 
liftiei;^cy  the  eonduet  of  ]»en  wnjs  not  to  be  rigi^y 
MAMed  by  comimm  rties,  and  actions  idiidi  in  or- 
(&iii^  eases  wotald  be  highly  eensmable  may  be 
ei^uis^  abd  ev^  approved ;   as  our  Savioiur  UkA 
itt)t  dOhdsmnbut  vilrtilally  justified  those^  who,  fix>m 
edgeMei^  to  obtaih  t^e  cure  ^  a  palsied  invaM^ 
tooke  tfpen.thie  roof  o^  a  h^use  to  admit  hi&i  without 
«rAStbg  ^petbiissi6^  <^f  the  ownei*.    At  that  titiM 
the  Mngiibih  of  hea^h^  Bidfeted  violence,  and  idl 
men  pressed  into  it,  without  asking  the  leave  of 
prince  or  emperor.    The  Regent  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  menacing  irritation,  which  few  who  were  acquaint- 
ed With  lus  temper  oould  hear  without  apprehension : 
**  IChett  will  never  be  quietness  in  this  country  till 
half-a-dozen  of  you  be  hanged  cur  banished  the 
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cormtry:' — ^VTusH,  Sir ;  (replied  Melville)  threateo 
your  courtiers  after  that  maimer.  It  is  the  same 
to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  t&e  ground. 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's.  Patria  est  ubicunque  est 
bene^  I  have  been  ready  to  give  my  life  where  it 
would  not  have  beai  half  so  well  wared  ^,  at  the 
pleasure  of  my  God.  I  have  lived  out  of  your 
country  ten  years  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God  b^ 
glorified :  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  hang  or 
exile  his  truth  f  .^* 

The  wisest  of  men  are  apt  to  beccmie  intpxicated 
with  power.  '  Morton  possessed  great  political  saga^ 
dty;  yet  he  overlooked  the  critical  ^ntuation  in 
which  he  stood  as  entrusted  with  del^ated  and 
temporary  authority*  The  iiobles  envied  his  great- 
ness, and  were  irritated  at  ihe  severe  impartiality 
with  which  he  oft^i  r^ressed  their  turbulence ;  the 
commons  felt  oppressed  Iry  the  monopc^es  in  trade 
whieih  he  had  granted  in  order  to  avmd  the  neces^ 
sity  of  having  recourse  to  direct  taxation;  the  at- 
tachment of  the  miQisters  of  die  churdi  to  his 
^ministration  was  cooled  by  his  austere  and  super- 
cilious treatment  of  them ;  and.  he  had  neglected  to 
secure  the  fidelity  oC  those  who  were  placed  about 
the  person  of  the  young  King.    In  these  cireum<^ 

*  expended)  or  bedtowed. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  52.  Aeferring  to  IVIorton^s  threats 
against  him,  bis  nephew  says :  ^^  Manie  fticlyk  hes  he  bard,  and 
far  ma  reported  in  mair  ferfuU  fordd,  bot  for  all  never  jiirged  a 
jot  ather  from  the  sobstance  of  the  cause,  or  formb  of  proeeiding 
tharin.''  ib. 
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stances  a  party  of  discontented  nobles  having  gained 
access  to  the  prince,  persuaded  him,  although  only 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  strongly  did  public  opinion  incline  to 
the  change,  that  Morton  judged  it  prudent  to  j^ve 
way  to  it,  and  formally  resigned  the  regency  *.  It 
was  not  long  till  the  new  counsellors  became  unpo- 
pular, and  Morton,  taking  advantage  of  this  sudden 
turn  of  public  feeling,  returned  to  court,  and,  with- 
out the  invidious  title  of  regent,  regained  his  forin^ 
influence.  But,  aft^  what  had  happened,  it  could 
not  be  stable  or  permanmt,  and  his  adversaries,  by 
insinuating  themselves  into  the  royal  favour,  under- 
mined his  authority  and  precipitated  his  fidl. 

These  revdutions  in  the  political  administration 
of  the  kingdom  were  so  far  fitvourable  to  the  church. 
Had  Morton's  authority  remained  undisturbed,  or 
had  the  adverse  faction  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  themselves  against  him,  it  is  not  im« 
probable  th^d;  force  vrojdd  have  been  employed  to 
stop  those  ecclesiastical  proceedings  to  which  both 
parties  were  equally  averse.  The  King,  by  tibe 
advice  cf  his  counsellors,  retimied  a  very  gracious 
answer  to  the  General  A^mblVji  when  they  pre- 

*  He  resigned  the  regency  on  the  ^tb  of  March  157i  9  '^  ^ 
bemg  tuearie  of  ye  burding  thairof^  and  be  his  earnest  cair  and 
travell  takin  thairin.  As  also  be  resspun  of  his  great  age,  being 
now  past  tbrescoir  ane  zeiris.  A^d  y'w ith  b^ing  in  his  (crsoun 
seiklie  and  vnhabill,'*  &c.  (Record  of  Privy  Seal,  vo^.  45.  fbl. 
56^  In  Sept,  11.  1578,, he  obtained  a  licence  to  seek  **  in 
foreign  coontries^'  a  remedy  for  his  ^'  infirmities  ^d  diseases.** 
(Ibid.  fol.  79.) 
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tented  tba  hook  ci  diftriplwe  to  hmx  upcm  Iw  «ih 
aamptum  of  the  govemmmt ;  and  9i  &  omfexmoe 
hdd  at  Edinburgh  betwoen  oaminmrooni  ^mxi,  tha 
fnry  cwncU  aod  the  chuivd^  all  tho  heads-  of  thor 
hook  were  agreed  to  vnfUi  the  exoepta<m  of  finu^ 
which  were  subsequmtly  exf^afaied  hy  the  Ammsh^ 
Uy  *  But,  at  the  ^uuiag  Hieetisg  oi  Paidkmeiit^ 
ite  nUafioataoB  was  evadedf  aad  a  conaiittee  appointp 
od  to  re-eseaimBe  it»  by  whose  i^ooeediiigB  the  whote 
sirigeot  was  thrown  hxw^  and  points  formetly  oon^ 
ceded  were  again  brought  into  debate  f.  After  (^ 
ZMonoyiiatton  of  the  two  politi^  parties*  wltt<^  tb« 
ndnttters  of  the  dinreh  were  aottv^  in  bxinging 
about  t»  the  C^nend  AsaemUy  reociTod  a  loiter 
from  ^  Kii^  couched  in  langmge  very  di^B^ient 
from  the  reply  whidi  he  had  9k  first  returned  to 
their  dcfiuties  f 

In  the  midst  of  these  diai^Qs,  the  country  auf- 
ftwdasarei^  loss  by  Aa  Jteadh  of  the  Chaneddkor 
Glammifi^  who  was  oasnally  dain  in  one  of  those 
aflhaysL  which  were  then  so  fisaqiMii  among^  ^  re» 

•  Bnik  of  the  \Jmr.Siafk,hi^^%  7?.  ifcWUe^t  Dk^^  f^  4g^ 
Tbe  miuuto  oC  tfa^  coofefymce  ubioh  w«3  beld  a|  Ediobvirgb^ 
JuDe  23,  1578,  were  torn  oot  of  the  register  of  the  General  As- 
seml^ly.  Cald.  MS.  vd.  il  pp.  539 — 541. 

t  Cald.  MS.  vol.  11.  pp.  54S(— 6.  The  whole  proceedings  of 
this  Gommittee»  which  met  at  Stirling,^  Dec.  22 — 29,  1578,  are 
inserted  Cald.  ut  sup.  pp.  569—577.  In  Spotawood's  History, 
(pp.  289-— 301.)  their  opuion  of  the  several  propositions  in  the 
Book  of  Biscipline  is  printed  on  the  marglnt  but  inacpnratelj  in 
9f veral  instances. 

t  Cald.  ii.  549.  $  Ibid.  p.  579.   SpoUw.  308. 
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tainers  of  the  nobilityt  He  wqb  a  uoU^iiiiiB  of 
gseat  wu^m  sMid  ii<tqgrity»  a  patrim  of  l^arnim^ 
aadi^siocerefnendtatliQixifonaedc^  With 

the  view  of  faringing  the  du|iutes  on  church  g^v^ipir 
mmt  ix>  fa  awoc^hle  tenxunatipii»  he  1^  oarrie^  oj^ 
1^  qK^tohqry  corr^spendence  with  Beza^  who  conir 
posed  a  short  treatise  in  awwer  tQ  the  ^uerips  which 
his  krdshq^  pr^^posed  to  him  on  thf^t  sulyect.  Thes^ 
queries  ^rm  a  very  iiopostant  do^i^Q^t  T^^y 
deariy  shew  that  the  of  poiicirs  of  the  pre^hy^^n^P 
polity  did  not  merely  ol^ect  to  afm^  of.  the  distin* 
guishing  futures  l^ld  sub^nate  par^  of  the 
system*  but  tl^  th^y  were  i^  reality  ayers^  to  the 
whole  4iscij|^e  ai^d  jiirisdietian  of  the  churc^,  and 
aimed  ft  sulyfaoting  the  fireedom  of  her  assemblies^ 
wd  the  validity  of  hm  sentences,  to  the  arbitrary 
will  and  determination  <^  the  court.  Beza  prayed 
himself  a  tri^  ^n^  to  the  dmrch  of  Sootland  on 
thi^  oooasion.  I)is  judgment  on  all  th(?  questioivi 
iRd>mitt«d  to  him  wfs  dedd^y  in  favour  of  the 
piipeiples  inid  down  in  the  book  of  discipline ;  a^id 
ft  \m  ^fes^tpie  was  printed  i^id  soon  a^  translated 
910  Si^lf^h^  the  authority  of.  his  name  aud  the 
fgifi^  of  hkf  argmnenti;  had  great*  influent  on  the 

pubUemindt* 

t 

*  The  fQHowing  epitaph  w^  composed  by  Melville  on  the 
Chancellor,  whose  name  was  Lyon : 

To,  Leo  magne,  jaces  inglorius :  ergo  manebunt 
Qualia  fata  canes  ?  qualia  fata  saes  ? 

Melville's  Diary,  p.  47« 
t  See  Note  X. 
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^  During  these  contentions  in  the  state,  (says 
Spotswood)  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  hdd  the  chnrdi 
busied  with  the  matter  of  policy."  The  letters 
which  he  wrote' about  this  time  certainly  shew  that 
he  was  neither  idle  nor  indifferent  about  this  busi- 
ness. In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Row  he  ex- 
presses great  an^ety  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
conference,  or  **  archiepiscopal  skirmishing,"  as  he 
calls  it,  at  Stirling^.  In  another  letter,  addressed 
to  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  he  adverts,  in  his  lively 
n^anner,  to  the  continual  bustle  in  which  he  and  his 
brethren  had  been  kept  by  attending  to  this  affiur. 
**  What  shall  I  say  on  the  subject  of  the  ecdesias- 
tical  disdpline,  in  whidb  we  have  laboured  so  sedu- 
lously, but  with  so  little  success  ?  Shall  I  tdil  you 
what  we  h^ve  done  during  this  and  the  preceding 
year,  when  called  sometimes  to  Stirling  and  some- 
times to  Edinburgh,  now  by  letters  from  the  king 
and  then  by  letters  from  the  council,  at  one  time 
by  an  order  from  the  estates  and  at  anothar  by 
appointment  of  th«  assemblies  of  the  churdi? 
Or  shall  I  write  of  our  doings  in  August  kist, 
during  the  whole  of  October,  and  in  the  cm^rat 
month  f  ?"  To  his  friend  Beza  X  he  gives  a  more 
precise  account  of  the  sentiments  of  their  oj^ponenti, 
^nd  the  trup  causes  which  hindered  the  establish- 
ment of  the  discipline,    **  Those  who  have  grown 

•  15  Cal.  Feb.  157^.    MS*  Advocates  Library,  M.  6.  9. 
t  4  Sep,  1579*    MS.  ut  sapra. 

X  Melville  received  letters  from  Beza  about  this  time,  thougb 
f  Jiave  not  met  with  any  of  tbcm.    Diary,  p.  42. 
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rich  by  sacrilege  and  loaded  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  Christ,  deny  that  ecclesiastical  discipline 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  word  of  God  and  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  interpreters  of  Scripture.  They  wish 
to  have  it  moulded  entirely  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  human  reason,  and  tiansferred  to  the  cogniz- 
ance of  the  civil  magistrate.  They  insist  that  the 
work  of  framing  an  ecclesiastical  polity  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  wrangling  lawyers,  and  to  persons  that 
are  illiterate,  or  at  least  unskilfrd  in  divine  thingsi 
And  merely  beieause  they  belong  to  the  churdi,  they 
maintain  that  such  persons  have  authority  and 
power,  not  only  to  agree  to  what  has  been  rightly 
done  by  presbyteries  constituted  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  but  also  to  sit  themselves  as  judges  in 
sacred  causes,  and  to  rescind  at  thmr  pleasure  the  sen- 
tences and  constitutions  of  the  doctors  and  pastors." 
In  another  letter  to  the  same  individual,  he  says : 
"  For  five  years  we  have  now  maintained  a  warfare 
against  pseudo-episcopacy,  and  have  not  ceased  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  strict  diseiplitoe.  We  have 
presented  to  his  Majesty  and  the  three  estates  df 
the  kingdom  at  different  times^  and  recently  at  the 
parliament  which  is  now  sitting,  a  form  of  discipline 
to  be  enacted  and  confirmed  by  public  authority. 
The  king  is  favourably  inclined  to  us :  almost  all 
the  nobility  are  averse.  They  complain  that  if 
pseudo-episcopacy  be  abolished  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  overturned ;  if  presbyteries  be  esta- 
blished the  royal  authority  will  be  diminished ;  if 
the  ecclesiastical  goods  are  restored  to  their  legiti- 
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Hidjte  use,  the  royal  tceasury  mil  be  exhausted. 
Tbey  ptead  that  bishops,  with  abbots  ai|4  praors, 
fima  the  l^uid  estate  m  parliament,  that  all  juris* 
diotira,  eedesiastical  as  weU  as  civil,  pertains  solely 
toUie  king  and  bis  council,  and  that  all  the  ecdesi- 
astteal  property  ^uld  go  into  the  exchequer.  In 
n)dny  diis  way  of  speaking  and  thinking  may  be 
imputed  to  ign(M»nce ;  in  mote  to  a  flagitious  life 
and  bad  morals ;  in  almost  all  to  a  desire  of  seizing 
mch  of  the  church  prt^p^rty  aa  yet  remains,  and  the 
dread  of  loong  what  they  have  already  got  into  their 
pofl^asim.  They  also  insist  that  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  shall  not  be  held  valid  until  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  king's  ownctl  afiter  taking 
oognkanee  of  the  cause.  For,  b^ng  consoous  o£ 
their  otm  vices,  they  are  afimd  of  the  sentcaiceofthe 
pre^ytery,  not  so  mxiek  from  the  awe  in  which  they 
stmd  of  the  divine  judgment,  as  from  terror  of  tbs 
dvil  penalties,  whu^,  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
tom of  <mr  couiilsry,  aocompany  the  sentence  of  ex* 
communication^  In  fine,  while  they  judge  accord- 
ingtolhe  cU^ates  of  the  canud  mind  instead  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  they  ^bsire  to  have  every  thing 
done  by  tl^  authority  of  a  single  bishc^  and  perpetual 
overseer  of  the  diurehes,  rather  than  by  the  com- 
mon sentence  (^presbyters  pomessing  equal  authi^- 
rity.  May  God  shew  mer^  to  )iis  church,  and  re- 
move these  evils  ♦.** 

*  A.  M.  Th.  Bezas,  Cal.  Octok  1578  ^  and  U,  Novemb.  1579. 
MS.  ut  s^prA* 
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From  the  maimer  in  which  Melville  mentions 
the  dvil  penalties  that  accon^nied  excommunica* 
tioD,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  look  upon  them 
as  forming  any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline* 
or  even  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  it.  The  law€^ 
enactii^  them  were  allowed  to  remain  in  foroe  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  they  afforded  the 
most  plausible  pret^t  for  the  control  which  tha 
court  claimed  over  the  sentences  of  the  church.  It 
was,  however,  only  a  pretext ;  for  the  government 
suspended  the  execution  of  them  when  they  pleased* 
and  the  l^slature  had  it  in  their  power  at  any  time 
to  abrc^te  them  entirely.  Some  of  the  ministers 
would  have  been  pleased  with  their  aborogation^.  Such 
of  than  as  wished  for  their  continuance  were  chiefly 
influenced  by  two  reasons ;  first,  the  government  waa 
extremely  remiss  and  partial  in  proceeding  agaipst 
certain  vices  and  crimes  which  merited  ci^l  punish* 
ment,  and  of  which  the  church-courts  took  r^lai 
cognizance  as  scandals;  and,  secondly,  they  reck- 
oned them  necessary  as  a  protection  against  the  at* 
tempts  df  the  papists,  whom  the  court  were  ire- 
qiuently  disposed  to  favour*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  one  principal  means  of  saving  the 
country  from  the  popish  conspiracies  about  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  hut  still  they  w^e  radi- 
cally wrong,  capable  of  being  made  an  engine  of  the 
grossest  persecution^  and  consequently  were  wisely 
and  happily  abolished  at  a  subsequent  period* 

*  CalderwoocL  Altare  Damasc.  pp.  S12— 13»    Edit  2. 
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Amidst  their  occupatious,  the  General  Assembly 
,  found  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  learning. 
In  March  1575,  they  enacted  that  no  individual 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
should  afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  ministry,  un- 
less he  was  distinguished  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  natural  gifts  and  of  piety.  And  at  the  fol- 
lowing meeting  they  petitioned  the  Regent  to  en- 
courage the  seminaries  of  education,  and  to  make 
provision  far  such  young  men  of  talents  as  the  church 
should  think  proper  to  send  to  foreign  universities 
to  complete  their  education.  Being  informed,  most 
probably  by  Melville,  that  a  learned  printer,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  France  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  was  willing  to  settle  in  Scotland^  and  pro- 
mised to  procure  a  regular  supply  of  all  books  printed 
in  France  and  Germany,  they  warmly  recommended 
it  to  the  Regent  to  grant  him  the  pension  which 
he  demanded.  It  is  probable  that  Andreas  We- 
chelius  was  the  individual  referred  to,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  establishment  in  the  county 
would  have  been  highly  favourable  to  its  literature. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  parsimony  of 
Morton  defeated  the  success  of  this  proposal.  Some 
years  after  we  find  them  applying  to  the  king,  to 
procure  Vaultrollier,  another  printer,  who  accordingly 
came  and  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  country.  It 
was  also  under  the  patronage  and  special  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
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Bible  printed  in  Scotland  was  undertaken,  and  made 
ite  appearance  in  the  year  1579  * 

Another  important  object  which  engaged  the. 
Assembly's  attention  at  this  time  was  the  reforma- 
tion and  new-modelling  of  the  universities.  Mel- 
ville had  contemplated  this  measure  ever  since  his 
settlement  at  Glasgow.  In  the  year  1575,  he  had 
a  meeting  with  Afbuthnot,  when  they  agreed  on 
a  new  constitution  for  the  colleges  of  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  f.  We  have  already  noticed  its  esta- 
blishment in  the  ^rmer  of  fbese  seminaries.  In  the 
latter  it  met  with  much  opposition.  The  altera:^ 
-  tions  made  on  the  University  of  St  Andrews  ori* 
^ated  in  consultations  between  Melville  ana 
Smeton.  Among  other  changes  they  planned  the 
converdon  of  one  of  the  colleges  into  a  seminary  dT 
divinity,  in  which  a  complete  course  of  theological 
education  i^ould  be  given.  This  was  intended  as 
an  antidote  to  the  seminaries  which  the  Jesuits  had 
lately  ^ected  on  the  continent,  and  to  which  they 
allured  the  youth  of  different  countries  j:«  Melville 
exerted  all  his  influence  with  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Court  to  accomplish  this  favourite  design ; 

♦  See  iJote  Y. 

t  **  Eftet  the  Assemblie  we  ^ast  td  Angtiss  in  coihpslnie  ^'^ 
Mr  Alet'.  Arbothodty  Hi  man  of  eingiilat  gifls  df  lerding,  i^isdomte^ 
godliness  and  sweitnes  of  natnr)e,  then  priiicipall  of  the  college  of 
Aberdin)  whom  withe  Mr  Andro  commnnicat  anent  ye  ordbr  of 
his  college  in  doctrine  and  discipline  ^  >ihd  aggreil  as  y^'efler  was 
sett  down  in  the  new  reformation  of  j6  said  College  of  Glasgdw 
and  Aberdein."  Melville's  Diary,  p.  43, 

t  Ibid.  p.  58. 
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msA  he  lad  the  satisfiictioii  to  «ee  the  new  CMrtitu- 
tion  of  the  University  <rf  St  Andrews,  of  wfakji  we 
shall  ^ve  an  nccount  in  the  following  (^apter, 
ratified  hy  paifiament. 

There  was  hut  one  opinicm  as  to  the  person  who 
was  hest  qualified  for  heing  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  new  theolt^cal  college;  and^  accordhigly,  it 
was  reserved  that  Melville  should  he  traftidated  to 
it,  and  that  Smeton  sftiould  be  placed  in  his  room  as 
principal  of  the  Cdilege  rf  Glat^w.  In  October 
1580  the  King  durected  a  letter  to  ihe  General 
AssemMy,  informing  them  that  this  was  his  intefi* 
tion,  and  requesting  their  concurrence.  Consider^ 
able  oppoidtion  was  made  to  this  proposal.  l%il 
traniiAation  of  MdiviUe  was  warmly  opposed  hy  the 
University  of  Olasgow.  He  was  Mmsdf  averse  t» 
leave  a  sen^nary  which  had  fiouriahed  so  greatljf 
under  his  tare,  and  to  disappoint  and  grieve  hidivi>^ 
duals  who  had  treated  him  t^lh  the  utmost  fchrd^ 
ness,  and  who  were  willing  to  do  every  fMng  in 
their  power  to  make  his  situation  easy  and  comfort-^ 
able.  Nor  vxmU.  he  be  ^together  regardless  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  might  expect  to  meet  With  at 
St  Andrews^.  Smeton's  appointment  to  be  his 
successor  was  also  opposed  by  several  members,  who 
sampled  at  the  idea  of  taking  a  mimster  from  a 
ccmgr^ation,  and  appointing  him  to  exerti^fe  ^e 
doctoral  instead  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  As- 
semUy  resolved  that  tiiey  mi^^t  ooncur  with  his 

*  Melvini  Epbtolse,  p.  70. 
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Majesty  in  trsn«3atiiig  teachers  of  Aivinity  from 
ene  umversity  to  Bnotfaer.  At  a  subsequent  se- 
derunt they  t^eed,  that  ihey  mi^t  lawfitiHy  re- 
quire a  pastor,  hi  certain  chrcumstanices,  to  desist 
from  his  ofiice,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  to  ap|ply 
himsdf  to  iSie  teaching*  of  youlih.  'Upon  this  l5re 
Assembly,  ^  for  l^e  weal  and  universal  ^ofit  of 
ii^  ciburch  ^  'God  within  this  realm,''  conduAed 
and  oi^siined,  Jfhat,  agreeably  to  the  Kings's  Idter, 
MeWHe  should  be  translated  to  the  new  College  df 
St  ApArews,  and  that  Smeton  idiould  ^Succeed  to  his 
jMresetft  sHuatton.  From  this  deed,  Andrew  Hay, 
as  rtictor  of  the  Uitiversity  of  Glasgow,  dissented, 
as  he  had  done  at  the  previous  stages  of  procedure 
in  this  affair.  His  dissent  was  dictated  by  r^ard 
tothe  rights  of  the  im^titution  over  which  he  watch- 
ed, and  by  attachment  to  Melville^  and  did  not  arg^e 
the  sUgbtest  disrespect  to  the  individual  appointed 
to  sueoeed  him  *. 

L^l  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  secure 
a  compliance  with  this  determination,  and  MeMlle 
prepared,  with  reluetanoe,  «to  remove  irom  Glasgow. 
This  he  did  the  more  readily  as  he  devolved  his 
charge  lipon  his  most  intimate  friend,  of  whose 
learning  and  sound  prindples  he  entertained  the 
highest  ppmion.  Having  formally  resigned  his 
office  f,  he  left  Glasgow,  in  the  end  of  November 

*  Bnik  of  Vnir.  Kirk,>pp.  99>^101.  CaM.  MS.  vol.  in  pp. 
637,  9^,  643. 

t  3iooton*t  appoiBtmcat  to  bo  Piinoipal  passed  the  prity  scfal 
on  the  3d  of  January  15St«    *'  Ane  letter  maid  Makand  mentioun 
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1580,  **  with  infinite  tears  on  both  sides }"  those 
who  had  at  first  misliked  and  opposed  him  being 
for^^rard  io  testify  their  r^et  at  his  departure  *. 

Melville  was  at  this  time  deprived  of  a  respected 
friend,  and  the  church  of  a  valuable  pastor,  by 
the  death  of  John  Row,  jthe  minister  (^  Perth; 
Row  is  entitled  to  notice  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  the 
literature,  as  well  as  a  reformer  of  the  religion,  of  his 
native  country.  His  litarary  attainments  were  very 
eonsiderable  for  the  time  at  which  he  received  his 
education ;  and  they  were  combined  with  much 
piety,  candour,  disinterestedness,  and  courage  in 
the  cause  of  truth  f.  He  departed  this  life  a  few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  ^  Greneral  Assembly 

tbat  our  Soverabe  Lord  vnaerstaoding  that  the  plaoe  of  tbe  prin- 
cipali  maister  within  the  College  of  Glasgow  now  vaikis  be  the 
transporting  of  naister  andro  Mailuile  principall  tbairof  for  the 
tytne  to  the  netr  college  of  Sanctandrds  and  tbiit  rtecessdr  It  »  to 
liaif  ane  Idoneus  and  qualifiit  persoun  electit  in  that  pl^ce  aad  office 
that  wilbe  able  to  discharge  bis  cure  &  dewtie  thairin  in  tjme 
ciiining.  And  his  hienes  being  informit  of  tbe  literature  and 
^oalificatiotin  within  the  College  of  his  louit  61erk  Mr  Thomib 
Smetonn  for  asing  of  the  office  of  prtneipaU  maister  within  the 
college  foirsaid.  Thairfor  bes  nominat  and  presfeiltit  hitti  tb  the 
place  and  office  foirsaid  i^itb  all  privileges  and  dewties  pertening 
thairto.  At  Halyhidbous  Jail  3.  i580.'^  (Ulegistcr  of  Privy 
^eal,  vol.  47.  foL  61.) 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  64. 

t  Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  257.  Meltille's  piary,  p.  64; 
SptsWood,  Hist.  31  i.     Life  of  John  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

It  appears  from  tbe  following  article  in  tbe  Tnventary  of  goods 
belonging  to  Tbomad  Bassendeil,  printer  in  Edinbhrgh,  that  Row 
ivas  an  author :  **  Ite.  ane  Mr  Johne  rowes  sigaes  of  y^  sacra- 
metes^  price^  xVidJ*^  (Commissary  BeMrds  <^  Edinborgh.) 
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which  decided  on  Melville's  translation  * ;  and  as 
the  town  of  Perth  petitioned  to  have  his  room  filled 
by  Smeton,  this  circumstance  rendered  a  number  of 
the  members  more  averse  to  the  settlement  of  the 
latter  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  f. 

The  following  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  the  alterations 
made  on  it  at  the  time  that  Melville  became  one  of 
its  professors.  To  those  who  regard  a  history  of 
this  literary  establishment  as  a  dedderatum,  the 
sketch  which  I  shall  lay  before  them  may  afford 
some  gratification,  while  those  who  feel  no  interest 
in  such  inquiries  can  pass  it  over  entirely. 

*  He  died  oti  the  16Ui  of  October  1580.  Scott's  Hist«  of  the 
Reformers,  p.  194.    And  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  Perth 

iQ  hi9  MSS.  now  in  the  Advocates  Library. 
t  Baik  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  fol.  100,  b. 


vot.  1.  o 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ehbction  of  the  University  of  St  Andrem — itg 
doMtkuticm^'^^emrhf  tettchers^^-^erecikm  of  St  Sal- 
gator's  CoBege*^rd(jffbrenee  beheetm  a  €(4l^e 
trnd  a  mmvermbf^^oUege  qfSt  Leward^n^ 
r^tUhg  to  it-^^e  Pteclagogium — erected  intp 
the  Cdlege  efSt  Mary  by  Arehlmkop  JBeato?h^ 
^^muhdanew  by  ArehbtMbop  Hcmifton^'^^JewTh 
edmen  wke  were  professors  init-^^iate  ftf  ik^ 
university  at  the  establishment  (^  tike  Bejbrma* 
(ion — mode  of  teaching  and  conferring  degrees 
in  the  faculty  of  arts — and  of  theohgy — Jj^Tfis 
for  reforming  the  constitution  of  the  university—- 
by  the  compilers  (f  (he  First  JBook  cf  ZHseip- 
line — by  Buchanan — t/ie  plan  of  reformation 
ratified  by  Parliament— sketch  of  the  new  mode  of 
teaching — share  which  Melville  had  in  drawing 
it  up. 


1  HE  University  of  St  Andrews  was  the  earliest^ 
and  continued  long  to  be  the  most  celebrated  acade- 
mical institution  in  Scotland.  For  two  centuries 
almost  all  the  eminent  men  who  appeared  in  the 
country  were  connected  with  it  either  as  pupils  or 
as  teachers ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  constitu* 
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tion,  and  die  modes,  of  teaching  practised  in  it,  will 
contribute  materiaUy  tQ  give  us  aceuntte  views  of 
^e  prc^prcsis  of  our  national  literature. 

At  the  commenosmept  of  the  fifteenth  century 
no  univemiy  existed  in  Scotland,  and  the  youth 
who  yrtxe,  d^irous  of  obtaini^  a  libearal  edui»utioii 
mre  und^  the  nooefisity  of  aedldng  it  nlmmi.  The 
inoonv^iifinises  attendant  on  this  wcm  aggravated 
by  the  dissentions  which  were  eK(^^  on  the  cour 
tttient  by  t\m  conflkNai^  daims  id  tl^  rival  pq)es. 
To  remedy  this  ei^il,  Henry  Wardlaw,  Ui4c^ 
of  St  Andri^ws^.  mih  the  consent  and  apj^obation 
^  tl^  ^filiates  of  the  kingdom  ^  toc^  noeaiures 
&r  evening  a  Qmeral  St¥^  in  the  chi^  city  i^ 
his  diocene.  The.  classes  were  opwed  in  the  year 
Ittlt  J  ^  ^€  biAop,  with  the  oonwrrence  of 
Jaii)6s  Bisfiot,  prior  of  tihe  abbey  erf  St  Andrews, 
and  Thomas  ^wart,  ti^^Msmm  of  Lothian,  wh 
mediately  granted  to  the  mast^s  and  students  i^e 
^^Hb^c^  balcniiguig  to  a  isaiversity,  and  apfrlied,  iu 
tb«  usual  way»  to  the  Pope  fer  a  oonftiroaticm  of 
what  he  had  done.  Benedict  XIII.  whom  the 
Scots  at  that  time  acknowledged  as  sovereign  pontiff, 
issued  a  bull  on  the  27th  of  August  1413,  fimnd- 
ing  thp  University  of  St  Andrews,  and- on  the 
same  day  he  sign^  jSve  oth^r  bulls  secwing  its 

*  ^-o^'  de  ooDsiliOf  oonseiiia,  et  ttommani  tracUtu  trtoia  Sik^ 
taum  personarum  regal  Scotise**'  Bqlla  Fundationis  UfitT.  St. 
iindrese. 

•f  Fordiioi  Scotiohron.  lib.  15.  chap.  22.  Boethii  Hist.  Scot, 
lib.  xvi. 

0  2 
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rights  and  privil^s*.  These  were  brought  to 
Scotland  by  Henry  Ogilvy  f ,  and  were  solemnly 
proclaimed  at  St  Andrews  amidst  a  great  assem- 
blage of  clergy  from  all  p«rts  of  the  kingdom  :|:. 
The  masters  immediately  proceeded  to  ex^xnse  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested,  by  conferring 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  npcax  a  number  of  in- 
^ividnals  who  had  studied  under  them  during  the 
two  preceding  years  $• 

The  University  of  St  Andrews  was  formed  <m 
the  model  of  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna.  All  its 
members  or  supposts,  as  they  ware  called,  including 
the  studtots  who  had  attained  the  degree  of  bachelor 
as  well  as  the  masters,  were  divided  into  nations, 
aiccording  to  the  places  from  whidi  they  came  ||J 
The  nations  were  those  of  Fife,  Angus,  Lothian, 
and  Albany ;  which  last  included  all  who  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  three  former  districts  %  These 
elected  annually,  at  a  congregation  or  general  meet- 
ing, four  procurators,  \^o  had  a  right  to  act  for 
them  in  any  cause  in  which  their  interests  were  coa- 

♦  Papers  of  University. 

t  Spotswood  calU  bim  Alexander* 

X  Foriluo,  ut  supra. 

§  There  were  thirteen  persons  made  bachelors  in  1513,  of 
whom  seven  were  created  masters  in  1414.    (Records  of  Univ.) 

II  On  entering  the  unlversitj,  the  students  were  matriculated 
according  to  their  nations  ^  but  thej  do  not  appear  to  have  hetn 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  general  meetings  until  tbej  became 
bachelors*  ' 

^  A  more  ancient  division  was  into  the  nations  of  Albany^ 
Angus,  Lothian,  and  Britain* 
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eened,  and  finir  intrants  or  electors,  by  whom  the 
reetor  was  ehosen.  The  rector  was  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  had  authority  to  judge  and  pronounce 
sentence,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  asses- 
sors *,  in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to 
members  of  the  univer«ty,  with  the  exception  rf 
erimes  which  inferred  the  highest  punishment  f. 
He  had  a  right  to  repledge  any  member  of  the 
imiversity  who  might  be  called  before  any  otha* 
judge,  dvil  or  ecclesiastical.  And  in  certain  case». 
tho^e  who  did  not  belong  to  the  university  might 
be  called  before  the  rector's  court,  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  a  master  o^  student.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  exercise  of  these  powers  would  give 
occasion  to  a  collision  of  authorities;  and,  accordingly, 
a  concordat  was  entered  into  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  which  the, 
limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  were  de- 
fined and  adjusted  t-  The  univeraty  had  the 
right  of  purchasing  victuals  free  from  custom, 
within  the  city  and  the  reality  of  the  abbey  J,     It 

*  In  general  the  university  elected  the  assessprs,  and  empower- 
ed the  Bector  to  appoint  his  deputes.  The  number  of  assessors 
was  twelve  :  three  from  every  nation, 

t  **  dummodo  ad  atrocem  injuriam  non  sit  processus."  '  (Con-r 
cession  of  Privileges  by  Bishop  Ward  law.)  There  is  one  instance 
of  capital  punishment  heing  indicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow*  (Statistical  Acco.  of  Scotland, 
vol.  21.  Append.) 

t  Concordia  inita,  per  episcop.  Jac.  Kennedy,  inter  supposita 
universitatis  et  cives  Sti.  Andreae,  A.  D.  1440. 

$  The  prior  joined  with  the  bishop  in  the  charter  of  Consceft* 
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wa&  also  ex€»nptod  from  joying  all:  olher  impoi^ 
and  taxe%  even  those  levied  by  the  iBstetefl^  with  ^ 
exception  of,  what  is  called,  ti^  greed  emtom.  Its 
members  enjoyed  iminumty  ftom  the  duties  ex- 
acted ibr  Gon^nmng  tefttam^nts ;  and  sudb  of  th^B 
as  were  deigymen,  and  possessed  beneficos  wi& 
cure,  were  liberated  by  the  papal  bull  from  oUiga« 
tioB  to  p^rscmaT  residenee  as  \<mg  as  they  taught 
'm  the  imiversity  *.  Besides  its  dvil  and  cadininal 
jurisdiction^  the  university  possessed  ecclesia#tieal 
pofw^s,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  sometimes  {hto^ 
ceeded  to  exoommnnication  f .  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  evidence  of  the  respeOt  paid  to  literature,  that, 
in  com^i^uiee  of  a  dispute  which  had  ari^n^  it 

sion  of  Friyilege8.^-The  tbh^j  of  St  Aiodrews  had  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  own,  and  magistrates  independent  of  those  of  the 
City.  About  the  time  of  th6  Reformation;  the  Master  of 
Litidsay  t^a6  *^  princttiaH  M)lie  «rf  the  ]iri4>rie  of  Banct^andr«lft,** 
apd  Bdbert  Font  was  ''  procof&tor  phiftoa}!  of  Ibe  s^td  pritoie*^ 
(Summonds — David  Monepenny  elder  of  Fitiuilly  a^*^  Mr  James 
Wllkie,  &c.  March  6.  155^7.) 

*  Btilta  Cortcess.  Pi'ivileg.  Unlr.  S.  A.       ' 

t  In  a  dispote  which  the  rector  and  professors  of  theology  in 
the  university  had  with  the  inasters  of  St  Salvator's  College 
about  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  the  former  threatened  the 
latter  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  matter  was  settled  by  a 
provincial  council  held  in  l4tro,  in  the  way  of  the  College  consent- 
ing to  renounce  the  right  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  papal  ball. 
(Hovei  Oratio.  MS.)  In  the  reforlnation  df  the  tTniversity  of  St 
Andrews  in  1579,  it  is  providedy^'tbat  in  place  of  the  pane  of  curs- 
ing vsit  of  befoir  vpoun  ofiendo^'  and  inobedientis  They  be  now  de- 
cernit  be  decreit  of  the  recto'  and  chief  membris  of  the  vniusitie 
efter  the  cognitioun  of  the  cans  to  bo  debarrit  sedudit  and  remooit 
put  of  the  vniusitie  And  to  tyne  and  foirfiEdt  the  priuilegis  and 
benefittis  y'^of.'^   Act.  Farl.  Scot*  vol*  iii*  p.  181. 


was  detamifii^  that  4^e  R^tor  of  the  Um?emt]r 
abotdd  tak^  prdoed^nct  of  the  Prior  df  the  Abb^y 
in  all  public  piroeesd<ms*« 

f^or  th^  diteetioA  ctf  its  litamry  iii^its^  the  meui- 
bers  of  tlid  imtvemty  wwe  divided  into  fimiltiei, 
according  to  the  8cien<^  thiit  iprere  tai^^.  At  the 
head  of  eaeh  of  the^e  was  a  deim,  who  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  the  maMers  of  his  faculty  £oir  x^- 
gulating  the  mode  of  study^  fi^  examinationsy  and 
the  conferring  of  d^eeik  The  mode  of  study» 
and  of  examination  for  degrees  in  the  arts  at  phikv- 
sophy,  appears  to  have  been  regulated  soon  after  the 
erection  of  the  univernty.  James  of  Haddteton 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  thedogy  in  141^  when 
liimilar  regulations  Wefd  msA^  as  to  thediogioal 
stidy  and  graduaticm  f .  It  was  long  before  medi- 
eine  was  taught>  as  a  separate  (sdience,  in  our  uuir 
versitieS)  and  it  does  not  appear  Uiat  they  wtre  ach 
customed  to  confer  d<^e^  in  law. 

The  university  laboured  under  no  want  of  teachers 
at  its  commencement.  Befona  the  papal  bulls  were 
executed,  Laurence  Ldndotes^  as  pro&sior  <^divinity» 
began  to  read  the  fourth  bode  of  ihe  Sentences. 
Hidiard  Corvel,  John  Litstar,  John  Scheves,  and 
VTilliam  Stephani  at  Stevenson^  appeared  as  lectures 

'^  Hovei  Oratlo. 

t  Ibid.  A  collection  of  the  aDcient  statutes  of  tbe  facolti«8 
of  philosophy  dnd  divinity,  reformed  from  superstition  between 
the  years  1560  imd  1570,  has  been  preserved. 
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oncanMlaw.  AndJohn Gyll,  Willimi  Fowlk, aiWl 
William  Crosier,  taught  the  arts  or  jdutosophy  *. 

However  limited  this  conrse  of  education  wm,  sa^ 
however  rude  and  imperfect  the  mode  in  whkh  it 
was  conducted,  such  an  institution  eould  i^t  ffdl  tft 
produce  effects  favourable  to  the  progress  of  know* 
I^dge ;  and  the  erection  of  the  University  Qf  St 
Andrews  may  be  regarded  as  marking  die  first  dav^ 
of  learning  in  Scotland.  Attracted  by  novelty,  or 
animated  by  that  thirst  for  knowledge  whidi  has  al- 
ways characterised  Scotsmen,  students  came  to  St 
Andrews  &ma  f  very  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
frtjSdsmxB  appear  to  have  h|id  no  salaries.  The  re^ 
vrattesof  the  university  for  some  time  consisted 
chiefly  of  small  sums  received  from  t|ie  stud^ts  at 
their  admisidon  and  graduaticm ;  and  the  greater  p^ 
of  these  was  applied  to  the  defraying  of  commoii 
expencas.  The  classes  were  at  first  taught  in  such 
places  of  the  city  as  were  found  most  convenient 
Robert  de  Montrose  gave  a  house  for  the  stud^ents 
of  theology  to  meet  in»  which  was  at  a  sub^quent 
period  converted  into  the  public  library  And 
bishop  Kennedy  ^^ropriated  to  the  classes  cf  phi- 
losophy certain  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  retained  the  name  of  the  jkjedagogium  until 

*  This  is  the  account  given  by  Forclun.  (Scotichronicoin,  lib. 
XV.  cap.  22.^  Hector  Boethius  makes  Laur.  Liudores  professot 
pf  laws,  and  Richard  Corveil  doctor  of  decretals.  (Hist.  Scot, 
lib.  zvi.)  Spotswoody  though  he  refers  to  Boethius  a^  bis  autbon- 
rity,  gives  a  difiPerent  statement  \  making  Schevesy  Stephen,  and 
Lister  readers  in  divinity,  Lendprs  in  canon  law,  and  Cornwall 
in  civil  ]a\r.  (Hist.  p.  57.) 
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it  was  erected  into  ar  collie  imder  the  designation 
ofStMaTy's* 

JaHies  I.  wbo»  in  recompence  of  his  long  eaptinty, 
had  received  a  good  educatioa  in  Eiigland^  patrcmis^ 
ed  the  newly  erected  uniyersity  after  his  return  to 
Scotland.  Beddes  confirming  its  privileges  by  a 
royal  charter,  he  assembled  those  who  had  distii>- 
^gaished  themselves  by  teadiing,  and  by  the  progress 
which  they  had  made  in  their  studies,  and  after  con- 
versing fiimiliarly  with  them,  and  applauding  their 
exertions,  rewarded  Hxern  according  to  their  merit 
with  oiBces  in  the  state  or  benefices  in  the  church  f « 
]But  it  received  a  still  sweater  benefit  from  bishc^ 
James  Kennedy,  who,  in  1450,  founded  the  CoU^e 
of  St  Salvator,^  to  which  he  gave  a  new  and  more  im- 
proved form  in  1458  i. 

The  Collie  of  St  Salvator  consisted  of  three 
professors  of  divinity,  called  the  provost  or  princi- 
pal, the  licentiate,  and  the  bachelor;  foiir  masters 
of  arts,  who  were  also  in  priest's  orders;  and  m 
poor  scholars  or  clerks,  making  in  all  thirteen  perr 
fions,  according  to  the  number  of  the  apostles  of  our 
Saviour,  in  honour  of  whom  the  college  ivas  named 
The  provost  was  bound  to  read  lessons  in  theology 
pnce  a-week,  the  licentiate  thrice  a-week,  and  the 
bachelor  every  readable  day.     The  first,  to  preach 

.*  Hovei  Oratio. 

t  ForduD,  ut  supra.  Hovei  Orat.  Bucbaoao.  Hist  lib.  10. 
p.  190.  edit.  Eaddim. 

^  The  Cbar^  of  Dpni^tion  by  Kennedy  Aug.  28.  1450,  was 
confiimed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  The  new  foond^jion  of  145S 
by  Pius  II. 
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t6  the  people  four  thnes,  and  the  seeotid,  mx  tifties 
a-year.  From  the  four  masters  of  arts,  two  at  le^ 
were  to  be  annually  chosen  as  reg^ts,  the  one  to 
teach  logic,  and  the  other  physics  and  metaphysH^, 
aecdrding  to  ^t  method  of  the  schools  and  the 
statutes  of  the  uniiret«ity.  The  college  wa«  libe^ 
ally  endowed  by  the  founder  for  the  support  of  the 
masters  and  sdiolars;  besides  the  altarages  sub* 
sequently  founded  by  other  individuals*.  The 
strictest  rules  were  laid  do\vn  as  to  the  behaviour 
of  all  the  membears,  and  as  to  the  religious  exercises, 
as  weH  as  the  studies,  of  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  Young  men  of 
rank  or  opulence,  who  might  cho6se  to  stu^  in  tibe 
college,  and  to  pay  for  their  board,  were  bound  to 
obey  the  provost,  and  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the 
rules  of  the  house  equally  as  the  bursars  or  poor 
sdiolars. 

Bishop  Kennedy  was  caf eM  to  have  his  college 
provided  with  the  most  aWe  teachers.  With  this 
view  he  called  home  John  Athelmer  who  had  been 
educated  at  St  Andrews,  but  was  then  in  the  uni- 
irersity  of  P^s,  and  placed  him  in  the  situation  of 

*  The  pfovbSt  li^d  tfie  rectory  of  Cttlts  conferred  on  liiiU,  the 
lieentiate  the  recUr)r  of  Kenabft^i,  and  tbe  bacbelor  that  ^i  De- 
nino  \  parish  charches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Andrews,  the 
revenoes  of  which  they  drew,  after  appropriating  a  certaia  part 
of  the  emoluftients  to  the  respective  vicars.  The  n^torj  of 
Kilmany  was  appropriated  for  the  common  Support  of  the  fouiickd 
persons,  and  of  the  servanU  atta<}hed  to  the  estoblishmmit,  in 
viotoals,  &C. 
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provost  ot  principal  \  To  him  he  joined  TbonuM 
Logy,  who  had  already  filled  the  ofBce  of  Keetor  of 
the  univemty,  and  James  Ogilyy  f ,  as  second  and 
third  mast^*8  or  pn^essors  of  divinity. 

A  cdlege  has  been  compared  to  an  incorporated 
trade  within  a  burgh ;  but  it  bears  a  still  more  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  a  convent.  The  principal  di£to- 
enoe  between  them  is,  that  the  latter  was  an  associa- 
tion entirely  for  religious  purposes,  whereas  learning 
wa«  the  chief  object  of  the  former.  The  members  of 
a  college,  like  the  monks,  were  bound  to  live,  eat,  and 
sleep  in  the  same  house,  they  were  supported  in 
Common  upon  the  goods  of  the  colle^  and  Were 
astricted  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  A 
university,  though  a  chartered  body,  was  not  under 
the  same  regulations,  nor  was  the  same  provision 
Made  for  its  members.  The  college  was  within  the 
university;  the  members  of  the  former  were  also 
ttiember^  of  the  latter,  partook  of  its  privileges,  and 
were  subject  to  its  government. 

Adjmning  to  the  church  of  St  Leonard,  and  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  was  an  ancient  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  pious  strangers  who  came  in 

*  Mr  Jo.  Athelmer  was  presented  to  the  parocbe  church  of 
Qhjlt  (Cults)  March  25.  J  450.  He  is  often  mentioned  as  Dean 
of  Theology.  •*  Mr  Jo.  Aimer,  praepositus  CoUegii  Sti  Salv." 
occurs  in  the  records  as  late  as  1473. 

i  This  seems  to  have  been  the  same  person,  who,  on  account 
of  bis  great  learning  and  virtue,  was  designed  for  bishop  of  St  An» 
drews  by  the  General  Council  of  Basil,  and  who  afterwards  taught 
theology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen*  Boetil  vilse  Abcrdo* 
liens.  Episcop.  foL  xxvii,  b. 
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pilgrimage  to  visit  the  relics  of  St  Andrew,  bang 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
fh^n.  ^'  The  miracles  and  pilgrimages  having 
ceased  in  process  of  time,  as  may  be  believed,"  the 
hospital  was  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  aged 
women.  But  the  patrons,  not  being  satisfied  vrith 
,  the  conduct  of  the  new  objects  of  their  charity,  re- 
solved to  convert  the  hospital,  with  the  adjoining 
church,  into  a  College,  "  for  training  up  poor  schol- 
ars in  learning  and  the  arts,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  spiritual  edifix^atiqn  of  the  people.''  This  was 
called  the  College  of  St  Leonard.  The  charter 
of  foundation  was  executed  in  1512,  by  John 
Hepburn,  prior  of  the  Abbey,  and  confirmed  by 
ardibish<^  Alexander  Stewait,  and  by  king  James 
IV.  The  prior  and  conventual  chapter  were  patrons 
of  this  College,  and  retained  the  power  of  visiting 
it  and  reforming  its  abuses.  The  teaches  were  al- 
ways taken  from  the  monastery.  Alexander  Young 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  held  the 
situation  of  principal*,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gavin 
Logic,  known  for  his  early  partiality  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.,  This  College  was  in- 
tended for  the  support  and  education  of  twenty 

*  Dr  Howie,  in  bis  Oration  frequently  cjuoted,  has  stated  that 
John  Annand  was  the  first  principal  of  St  Leonard's  College  }  and 
Boece  has  done  the  same  Vit.  Episc.  Abred.  xxvii.  But  Alex* 
ander  Young  was  principal  as  late  as  1517*  Gavin  Logie  in 
1523 — 1537.  Thomas  Cunninghanoe  in  1538.  And  John  A n« 
Band  was  principal  in  1544.  TransumptiMrn  fundationis  ^  and  siik^ 
tcription  to  the  Statutes  in  the  last  mentioned  year. 
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poor  scholars.  The  principal  was  appointed  to  read 
on  two  days  of  every  week  a  lecture  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  on  speculative  theol^y,  to  the  priests,  re- 
agents, and  others  who  chose  to  attend.  And  hy 
a  subsequent  regulation  an  additional  salary  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  given  to  two  of  the  four  regents,  pro- 
vided they  chose  to  read,  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
week,  a  lecture  on  the  Scriptures,  or  on  the  Master 
of  Sentences*. 

Two  things  are  remarkable  as  to  the  college  of  St 
Leonaid.  In  the  first  place,  although  it  owed  its 
erection  to  monks,  was  placed  under  their  immediate 
superintendence,  and  taught  constantly  by  persons 
.iak^i  fircna  the  convent ;  and  although  its  original 
ibundation  and  subsequent  endowments  were  highly 
^calculated  to  foster  superstition  f ,  yet  the  reformed 
4ipini(M[i8  obtained  an  earlier  and  more  extensive  le^ 
ception  in  this  college  than  in  the  rest  of  the  univer^ 
sity  X.    In  the  second  place,  this  seminary  had  at 

♦  Papers  of  UnJvereily. 

t  III  1525  John  Archibald  founded  ^n  akar  in  the  College  iX 
Poor  Students,  to  the  honour  of  the  Messed  Virgin  Marj,  "  for 
thesalvationof  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the  monastery  and  ftU 
the  canons,  also  for  the  souls  of  Mr  Michael  Livingston,  former 
ticar  of  Wemis,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Wallis  former  arclHleaconof  St 
Andrews  5  also  of  the  souls  of  his  own  father  and  his  mother  ani 
his  tfpouseMargrct  Sjrmsoun,  and  all  his  benefactors  and  friends." 
—The  masters  appear  to  have  entertained  notions  of  piety  some- 
what differentlrom  the  above,  when,  in  1550,  they  ordaiaed  that 
the  fines  levied  from  absentees  should,  after  growing  to  a  round 
sum,  be  converted  "  in  vinum,  ad  refocillaodos  conversantiuin 
aninios,  et  tn  alios  pios  ususJ**  (Ibid.) 
:(  Life  of  John  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  31- 
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fint  to  tteu^k  yrith  great  difficulties  im  ad»rant  of 
the  dencUomes*  of  its  funds;  but  by  the  vigiknce 
of  its  patrons,  and  the  diligence  of  those  who  had 
the  durge  (tf  education,  it  not  only  surmounted  thest^ 
but  attained  groat  oelebrity.  So  many  of  the  sons 
of  thenobUHy  and  gentry  came  to  study  at  St  JLioo- 
nard*s,  that  the  name  of  the  CoUege  ^Poor  CSerit, 
iK^ch  the  founder  had  originally  given  it,  conveyed 
a  very  erroneous  idea  of  those  who  resided  within 
its  walls  « 

There  were  still  in  the  university  p«ofessofs  and 
stud^its  who  did  not  belmig  to  either  of  the  eoHe^es 
of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard.  These  oontisiMd 
to  teadk  in  the  psBdagogium,  although  they  wove  noi 
^iti^  into  a  college,  and  had  but  slendw  finubf. 
Ai»hbii^op  Alexander  Stewart,  v^  has  bera 
highly  commended  by  Erasmus  Ibr  lus  fitenupy  «&• 
tainments,  intended  to  give  it  a  collegiate  finm,  aind 

.  *  Hovei  Oratio.  Comp.  Cald.  MS.  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 

It  was  required  of  those  who  were  adiiutt«4  ^P  3t  Leopard's 
College,  that,  besides  being  of  good  character,  a^qpainted  with 
grammer,  and  sl^illt d  io  writing,  tb^jr  should  be  s^iffiqiefftlf  ii^ 
ilriietied  ki  the  Grvgman  sq^g,^-^*^  cantmiqe  Qr^goriaflp  ^^^ir 
enter  instroctum.^'  (Faperf  of  IJpiversitjO  The  religipms  ^ 
Uie  Priory  of  St  Andrewf  yr^r^  always  ^l^brated  for  tbeir  ^kiU 
ia  mnaic,  and  singing  foro^ed  ene  of  the  regular  exercises  pf  the 
students*  (Boetii  Aberdon.  Cpiscop^  Vitse,  f.  xxvi.)  Jndivii> 
duals  who  had  belonged  tQ  it  were  employ^  in  compo^iQg  t^$ 
music  used  in  chui'chef  after  the  Befprooation.  (Old  Music 
Book,M8.) 

t  Speaking  of  the  Uoiv^wity  of  8t  Andrews,  Boeqe  Wiys,  **  Tria 
in  eo  collegia.  Primum  q^  pedagogiii  vocat,  amo^i^is^imo  civita* 
tis  loco  situ,  mukis  viris  pbis  atq.  liti^rati^  q,  ex  <o  pdiere  in- 
signe.^'  Aberdon.  Episcop.  Vitac,  f.  xxvi. 
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wiih  tl^  mm  he  aoC  only'  repaured  tike  ehajiel  of 
St  Jdm  the  Evtogi^t,  ivhieh  served  u  «  plaoe  of 
wwihq[»  to  the  pflscbigogiiim  ^  but  aluo  hefito\ved  on 
it  the  living  of  the  iihweh  of  St  Midmdi  de  T«rvet 
i^  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnpfir  in  Fife,  la  t&» 
deed  of  ^guoexfttiati  it  w  md,  thst  the  p^dagogium 
gf  the  wiivemity  "  lay  almo9t  extinct  in  conse* 
queaee  of  the  deficiency  of  fund3  itnd  of  learned 
mm ;"  tod  that  the  ardihishc^,  with  the  consent  of 
his  f^pfcen  had  resolved  to  "  endow  and  erect  it 
intQ  a  c(^ege,  to  the  pf^aise  of  God»  the  defence  of 
the^^«.the  inercaae  (Gleamed  men^  and  the  sal* 
viation  ctf  f3ie  sonla  of  ^  king,  his  predecessors  mi 
sneteMMts,  t^  aarehUdbops  of  St  Andrews,  and  alL 
thfrfiuLtMnlf.'"  The  premature  death  of  the  pri-. 
IM^»  ^0  soon  after  Mi  in  the  fidd  of  Fkwdeiu 
s^qpoan  to  have  ^eitf^d  this  amiexatian^  and  pans 
vwAed  Ishe  erection  of  the  college  |.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  paedagogium  would  rival  eol* 
i^es  which  were  prov^ed  with  exten«Te  fimds  and 
aecomodaticms  both  fiur  masters  and  scholars.  But 
it  oootimied  to  have  regents  and  a  principal ;  and 
i^emldistiDguiahed  iadividiuds,  among  whom  wera 

*  HoTei  Or&(io« 

t  **  Annexatio  Parochise  Sti  Micbaelis  Paedagogio  Univer- 
sitatis  in  Collegium  erigendo  j  23.  Apr.  1512.*'  (Papers  of  St 
Mary*8  College.)  This  paper  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  executed,  as  at  the  end  it  bears  this  attes« 
tation :  **  Et  ego  Willmus  Gybsovn  artium  ma^'.  pbr  aplica  no- 
tariusy  quia,"  &c. 

X  The  church  of  Tarvet  was  finally  annexed  to  St  Mary's 
College  by  archbishop  Hamilloo,  March  31.  1558. 
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iG^orge  Budi^Dsn,  received  tlieir  edneatitn  in  it^ 
while  it  remained  on  its  original  footing*.  Arc)i- 
bishop  James  Beatmi  resumed  the  desiga  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Paul  III. 
authorising  him  to  «reet  butldii^  fcnr  a  college  and 
diapel,  under  the  name  of  t^e  Assump<aim  <^  St 
Mary,  in  which  grammar,  logic,  theology,  medicine, 
and  laws,  both  canon  and  civil,  should  be  taught, 
divine  offices  performed,  and  a  coUegial  table  pro- 
vided from  the  rents  of  certain  benefices  which  were 
united  and  annexed  to  the  instituttim  f.  The 
buildings  which  were  begun  on  ihe  site  of  the  pssda-» 
gogiumby  archbicbop  Beaton  were  carried  on  by 
his  nephew  and  successor,  the  Cardinal.  Bat  th9 
college  was  not  finally  erected  until  15M»  after 
aidibishop  H^miilton  had  obtained  a  papal  bitt 
f£om  Julius  III.  by  whidi  he  was  mithorised  to  alter' 
at  his  pleasure  the  arrai^ements  made  by  hig  ^Mh 
deeessor:]:.  .   : 

By  the  foundaticm  (^  Hamiltoui  St  MaittfB  Cd^ 
legey  (Xj  as  it  was  sometimes  caUed,  the  New 
CoUege,  was  provided  with  four  prindpal  pr^es^ 
SOTS,  denominated  the  provost,  licentiate,  bachel^, 
and  canonist ;  eight  students  of  theology ;  three 
professors  of  philosophy  and  two  of  rhetoric  and 

*  From  1517  to  1520,  the  records  of  the  aniversitj  mention 
**  Mr  David  MaillwiH  regentem  priDcipalem  Pedagogii  Sancti- 
andreae.'* 

t  The  Bulla  Erectionis  and  Bulla  Executoria  (each  bearing 
the  same  date,  Feb.  12.  1537.)    are  preserved. 

t  The  bull  of  Julius  III.  is  dated  Aug.  2Q.  1552,  Archb^ 
Hamilton's  Foundation  is  dated  5  Kal.  Martil  1551. 
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grammar ;  sixteen  studcHts  of  pbilowphy ;  a  pro^ 
visor^  cook,  and  janitor ;  and  five  vicaarr  pension-^' 
sffy.    The  principal,  beiddes  exerdnng  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  oi  the  college  and  presiding  at  the 
theological  disputations  once  i^week,  was  to  read  a . 
lecture  on  the  saered  Scari^^ures,  or  to  preachy  every 
Monday.    The  licentiate  was  to  read  a  lecture  on  the 
Scriptures  four  times^  and  the  bachelor  five  times  a? 
week.    And  the  canonist  was  to  lecture  on  canon 
law  five  times  every  week.     It  was  also  the  duty 
of  each  of  these  pntfessors  to  say  mass  at  stated 
times.    The  students  of  divinity  behoved  to  be  in 
price's  ^ers  and  initiated  into  tiieology^  ^.^  so  as  to 
hav^  answered  thrice  in  puUie,  and  given  specimen 
of  their  erudition  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
university/'    They  were  bound  regularly  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  three  theological  professors,  to 
answer  publicly  to  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  every 
holiday,  to  say  mass,  and  to  preach  thrice  a-year  in 
public.    Their  continiumce  in  this  situation  was 
limited  to. six  years ;  ibr  it  vfts  expected,  **  that  by 
the  divine  blessing,  and  their  assiduity,  they  shall 
within  this^  period  be  fit  for  becoming  licentiates  in 
theology,  and  for  discharging  higher  offices."    The 
three  professors  of  philosophy  were  to  teadi  Ic^c, 
ethics,  physics,  and  mathematics,  at  the  direction  of 
the  principal ;  and  the  orator  and  grammarian,  were, 
at  the  same  direction,  to  interpret  the  most  useful 
authors  in  their  respective  faculties^      And  they 
were  not  to  hold  their  places  above  six  years,  or  the 
time  that  they  taught  two  courses,  unless  they  re- 
yoL.  I.  p 
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cfived  a  new  apptmitment  The  studcmts  o£  philo* 
aq^y  behoved)  before  their  admifisioQ,  to  be  initiated 
into  gramoiar  and  the  Latin  tongue^  so  as  to  be  aUe 
t9  express  themselves  prc^rly  in  that  language  at 
diqpatations  and  examinations ;  to  swear  that  they 
had  mo  benefice  or  patrimony  to  support  them,  wd 
t9  supplicate,  for  the  love  of  God*  to  be  admitted  to 
the  place  of  pe(Mr  students*  Each  of  them  in  ordar 
ivw  bound  to  awake  aE  the  domestics  at  five  in  the 
mening,  and  fuinish  lights  to  such  as  wished  them. 
The  prirfesson^  r^nts,  rad  students,  wete  to  wear 
capes  after  the  Parisian  manner;  and  all  the  scholars^ 
indudiiig  the  nMe  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  the 
bursars^  were  to  wear  gowns  bound  round  them  with 
a  girdle,  to  whidi  the  bursars  were  to  add  a  black 
hood.  By  the  bull  of  Julius  III.  as  well  as  that 
of  Paul  IIL  the  eoU^  had  the  power  of  confer- 
nag  degiees  in  all  the£Multies ;  and  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  bursara  bdonged  to  the  principal^  from 
whom  an  i^peaL  lay  to  the  archbishop  and  the  pope^. 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rector  of  the  university  of 
any  other  judge,  even  in  the  second  instance*  The 
college  was  provided  with  ample  funda*. 

As  eadiy  as  1538,  aidibishop  Beatcm  nominated 
professors  for  his  new  ooUege ;  and  aome  of  theses 
including  the  principal,  had  previously  been  teachers 

^  Fiin4fttis  et  Eractio  Navi  ColiegiL  The  revemiei  of  font 
parish  charehes^Tyniiighaiiiey.TsiiiiadiceflQchebriok,  (including 
Qftiig  and  Pert)  and  Conveth  or  Laarence-kirk|  were  appointed 
to  the  support  of  the  Collegeof  St  Mary  i  in  addition,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  w^t  belonged  to  the  PRDdagogiom. 
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in  tiic  piedag(^univ  Axcbbishop  Hamilton^  in 
his  fimndation,  omitted  dvil  law  and  medicine, 
winch  his  predecessors  had  appomted  to  be  taught 
But,  upon  Uie  whole^  his  arrangements  appear  to 
hftve  been  adapted  to  the  means  of  instruetion 
widksh  he  had  in  his  pow^ ;  and  in  several  points 
Aey  indicate  a  due  attention  to  the  progress  which 
lesuning  had  made  since  the  erection  of  the  two 
other  cdleges.  He  was  equally  attentive  in  pro* 
viding  the  college  mth  professors.  Archibald  Hay^ 
who  was  made  principal  soon  after  Cardinal  Beaton^ 
death,  excelled  the  most  <^  his  countrymen  at  that 
time  in  learning  and  liberal  views*  Upqa  his 
premature  death  John  Douglas  was  pr^Srarred  to  the 
oJS^.  Wef  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
uehbii^op  brou|^i  Jdin  Ilutherf(»rd  from  Palis 
with  tibe  view  of  introducing  into  the  university  a 
more  improved  system  of  logia  And  when  two 
noted  English  divines,  Richaid  Smith  and  Richard 
Martial,  came  to  Scotland,  he  provided  them  with 
situations  in  his  coUc^  *. 

The  def(^ce  and  increase  of  the  CathoUc  fidth 
was  one  declared  object  of  the  erection  of  all  the 
oolleges.  This  is  mote  particularly  expressed  in  the 
deeds  founding  and  providing  for  the  College  of  St 
Mary.  It  was  erected  **  for  defending  and  confirm- 
ing the  Catholic  Faith,  that  the  Christian  religion 
might  flourish,  the  word  of  God  might  be  more 

♦See  Note  Z. 
P  2 
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abimdantly  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  oppose  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  pestiferous : 
heretics  andheresiardis,  who,  i^ !  have  sprung  up 
and  flouridied  in  these  times,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  *."    Yet  within  a 
short  time  irfter  this  language  was  held,  these  **  pes^ 
tiferotts  heretics''  prevailed  against   the  Catholic 
fidth,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  places  and  funds' 
which  were  destined  for  thdir  suppression  and  ex^ 
tirpation.     The  protestant  sentiments  had  for  many 
years  been  secretly  spreading  in  all  the  e<^^;es  of 
St  Andrews,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  professcnrs^ 
sfith  perhaps  the  exception  of  those  of  St  Salvator'S/ 
had  now  embraced  them. 

f  Wiiile  the  religious  ccmtroversy  was  k^nly  agi- 
tated, the  academical  exercises  were  interMptedf 
and  the  number  of  students  diniinished.  In  the 
year  1559>.  the  facultty  of  arts  were  under  the 
necessity  of  superseding  the  public  exhibitions  usual 
at  graduation  f .  Several  iji  the  masters'  in  St 
Salvator's,  among  whom  William  Cranston,  the 
principal,  appeaiis  to  have  been  include^  adhered  to 


'    *  jjonatio  de  Convetli,  Jon.  26. 1550  ^  et  Donntio  ie  Tarre^ 
Mart.  31.  1558.  . 

t  *'  Nodus  Rectoratua  Alagri  Joaonis  Douglasil  prsepositi  novi 
collegii  Marlahl  1558.  Hot  anno  propter  tumultiM  religioois 
ergo  exertos,  paucissimi  seholastici  ad  banc  universitatem  vtine* 
f  uot*^*  (Only  three  names  of  Incorporati  ii^fterted.)-— ^  Consiliis 
habitis  15  Malj  a*  59  de  promovendis  discipulis  statnit  academia 
oes  laureidos  bnjns  pro  laureatis  baberi,  quod  aniversa  reip.  per- 
turba*oe  et  religionis  reformatiobe  veteres  ritus  teraare  impedl* 
retur."  .     . 
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iiie  ancieiit  religion,  and  left  their  places ;  but  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  belonging  to , 
Ae  two  other  colleges,  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and  consequently  retained  their  situations.  Johu> 
Douglas,  afterwards  ardbbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
was  at  this  time  principal  of  St  Mary's  College^, 
and  John  Duncanson  f ,  was  principal  of  St  Leo*;, 
nard's. 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  and  worship  which  was  interwoven  with  the 
laws  and  practice  of  the  university,  and  of  the  col- 
lies belonging  to  it,  was  removed  immediately  up- 
on the  establishmei^t  of  the  Reformation.  Other 
alterations  were  at  the  san^  time  contemplated  by 
the  reformers,  but  various  causes  prevented  them 
from  being  carried  into  effect.  Accordingly,  the 
mode  of  teaching,  and  the  academical  exercises,  so 
far  as  related  to  philosophy  or  the  art^,  continued 
nearly  on  their  former  fdoting^ 
.  All  the  schdiars  who  entered  at  one  time  into  a 
college,  formed  a  class,  which  wa3  put  under  th^ 

*  Keith  (Scottish  Bishops,  p.  ^5.)  has  confouncied  the  Arch- 
iiishop  with  a  preacher  named  Douglas,  who  was  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Argjie  in  1558.  The  description  giren  of  the  latter  will 
not  answer  to  the  former,  who  was  provost  of  St  Mary^s  College 
from  1547,  and  was  always  resident  in  the  university. 

t  Duncanson  deroitted  in  1566.  In  a  donation  of  books,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  subscribed  by  his  own  hand,  he  styles 
himself  **  umqie  Maister  principall  of  S^notleonardis  College^— 
and  Mr  James  Wiikye  Principall  regent  and  maister  of  the 
samyn  in  name  of  the  College  askit  instrument.**  Wilkie  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  the  succession  to  the  principality  as  hi« 
due,  but  it  was  conferred  on  BuchaDSB.  . 
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governmeiit  or  tuition  of  a  r^en  t  The  tegHBits  were 
different  from  the  professors,  who  had  pennaiMent 
atuations  in  the  coU^.  Originally,  ev^  niast^ 
of  arts  was  bound  to  teach  a  class,  and  can^  under 
an  engagement  to  this  purpose  at  his  laureation« 
Afterwards  it  became  customary  to  grant  dispeiun^ 
tions  from  this  duty.  When  the  number  of  gradur 
ated  persons  had  increased,  and  it  became  in  otho* 
respects  an  object  g£  importance  to  obtain  a  regency, 
those  who  were  desirous  of  it  presented  a  petition  to 
the  faculty,  in  which  they  p*ofessed  their  knowledge 
of  the  text  of  Aristotle,  and  requested  permission 
to  explain  it,  or,  in  other  woids,  to  govern  a  class. 
They  were  ordinarily  borafd  to  continue  until  they 
had  tai^ht  two  dasses ;  but  at  St  Andrews  the 
l^ater  pairt  of  tlie  regents  retained  their  situations, 
to  whieh  the  profits  anting  from  altarages  or  diap^ 
lanries  were  attadied^  until  they  obtained  some 
place  in  the  church  or  in  the  state. 

The  regular  time  c^  the  ^course  was  four  years, 
but  it  was  more  usually  tvished  in  three  years  and 
a  half  The  session  began  on  the  first  of  October, 
and  continued  through  the  whole  year,  except  the 
months  of  August  and  S^tember,  wfaidi  were  al- 
lowed as  a  vacation.  The  regent  assembled  his 
elass  three  hours  every  day,  and  read  and  explai^ned 
the  books  of  Aristotle,  which  the  students  were 
bound  to  iHing  along  with  them.  He  b^^  with 
dialectics  or  logics,  thien  proceeded  to  ethics,  next 
to  physics,  and  concluded  with  metaphysics,  which 
was  c^Jled  prima  phikaopMn  or  the  highest  tomdiL 
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of  phiiosopliy,  and  matbemAties^  ^vAdth  iueluddd 
aritjimetia  Daiing  thm  omrse  tbe  tsrtwIeitB  weve 
frequatly  mxp^oyed  in  disputattons  and  deelama- 
tkn»  bodi  pmately  in  their  dnas,  smd  publidy  be« 
£p!re  tibe  college  and  iiBiverdty.  The  prindpat 
besides  teeing  that  die  reg^its  and  rtudents  did 
^eir  dv^,  frequently  read  pnUic  lectures  «n  what 
ire»e  then  reckoaed  the  higher  brandies  of  j^iUo- 
sophy,  wfaieh  were  att^ided  by  all  the  students  <^ 
the  college,  or  at  least  by  all  but  those  of  the  first 
year*. 

In  the  midcUe  of  the  thkd  year  of  their  course^ 
sudb  of  die  students  as  Stained  an  attestuftm  ^ 
regular  attendance  and  good  bdtaviour  Hwat  thek 


*  James  MeHlle  has  left  an  accouQt  of  tbe  course  at  et«^ 
Mlowed  by  Wiliiam  CoUace,  idio  was  his  rc^;eat  in  St  Leontird's 
between  1570  and  1574.  After  stating  that  ie  began  with 
teaching  *^  Cassander's  Rlietoric/*  he  adds  c  ^  We  hard  tbe  Ora- 
tion pro  rege  Deitaro.  Then  he  gaiff  ws  a  compend  of  his  awtn 
of  Philosopt  and  the  partes  T^of^-^We  enterit  in  tlw  organ  of 
Arist.  y^  year,  and  letrnk  to  the  Demoostrations^-^The  secund 
jeir  of  my  course  we  bard  the  Demonstration^),  the  Topiks,  and 
the  Sophist  ciiptiones.  And  the  Primarias  Mr  James  Wilkte, 
a  guid  peacable  sweet  anld  man  wha  luiffed  me  weiU,  teadhad  tbe 
feor  epecbs  of  the  arithnietik  and  aim  Chiog  s£tkt  spfaere.-«i!-The 
^hrid  yeir  of  oinr  ceurae  we  liajrd  the  fyve  baik«  of  the  Ethikif, 
w^  the  aught  buiks  of  the  PhysikS|  and  de  ortu  et  interitu.  That 
yeir  we  had  our  Bachelar  act  according  to  the  solemnities  then 
▼sed  of  Declamations,  banqueting  and  playes.*«»The  foort  and 
last  yeir  of  our  course,  quhilk  was  the  17  yeir  of  my  age  outpast 
and  IS  rinning,  we  learned  the  buiks  de  ccelo  and  meteors,  also 
the  sphere  more  exactly  teach  it  by  oar  awin  regent,  and  maid  ws 
for  our  vicces  and  Uakstons,  and  had  at  Pace  onr  promotion  and 
finishing  of  our  conrse.''    Diary,  pp.  22— 24.] 
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regent  and  the  principal  of  idieir  college,  were  ad« 
mitted  to  enter  on  trials  finr  die  degree  of  baehelc»r« 
The  faculty  chose  everjr  year  thr^  r^ents^  one 
from  each  college  as  exanainators.  In  tiie  presence  of 
t^ese  the  candidates  <2^tor»^»^^  ^  a  question^  in  logic 
or  HK^als,  in  a  oondnned  disioourse^  and  answered 
such  questions  as  were  proposed  to  them  ojk  any  of 
the  branches  which  they  had  studied  under  their 
respective  r^ents.  The  examinators  made  their 
report  to  the  faculty,  when  siu^  as  had  giyeni  satis- 
faction were  confirmed  bachelors  by  the  Dean,  and 
the  redt  were  sent  to  a  lower  class.-^The  ad;  of 
IsureatioB  at  the  end  of  the  course*  was  ctonducted 
in  a  sitnikr  manner.  But  on  this  occasion  the  em* 
didates  were  examined  on  the  whole  circle  of  the 
arts,  imd  Wjere  boupd  to  defend  a  thesis,  which  had 
been  previously  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  diffident 
Colleges.  They  were  divided  into  circles,  and  their 
nam^  arranged  according  to  their  merit,  with  a  cer- 
tain preference,  however,  to  persons  of  rank  f .  An4 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  solemnly  conferred 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  university,  in  nomine  Pa-^ 
tris^  Filii^  et  Spiritus  Sancti  The  intermediate 
decree  of  licentiate  of  artsis  recogniaed  by  the  laws, 
but  it  was  not  separately  eonferredj  at  least  in  later 

♦  From  this  act  they  were  called  Determinantes, 
t ''  Exambatos  secuaclam  scientise  &  monim  emineotiam  prip- 
.  cipaliter  Iqcent  et  ordiDent.  Ex  prscclara  tanoen  domo  paterna 
.  nobilitatem  sanguinis  trahentes,  nee  noo  cum  Regentibus  honesty 
,^  commensal  Iter  viventes,  modo  in  literis  aliqualiter  eruditi  et  n^o^ 
ribus  probi,  nonnibil  penaistantes.^'     Statuta  anno  1570, 
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times.  Boi^  at  receiying  tbe  degree  of  Itocjb^l^ 
and  master^  the  graduates  paid  certain  fiums  oi 
jcnoBey,  aceoiding  to  their  rank,  to  the  pnrse  of  the 
university  and  of  the  faculty,  to  the  dean,  and  to 
other  officers ;  and  tho^se  who  were  poor  o^ged 
themiselves  to  give  what  was  due  to  the  puUic  fu^^ds 
as  soon  as  diey  were  in  ability.  By  an  old  law, 
each  sbident,  including  those  who  held  bursaries, 
mua  bound  to  giye  to  his  regent  aiuiually,  for  three 
years,  a  Scots  noble,  which  in  later  times  was  inters 
pretedas  answering  to  a  pound  Scots,  ^^  salva  off  us* 
cunque  vkeriore  li^eruHifiU^  *." 
.  We  cani¥>t  form  such  m  e«a^t  judgnw^t  respect- 
11^  the  ancient  mode  of  teaohi;)g  in  the  theohigicid 
&culty,  as  the  Keforoiation  necessarily  made  a 
greater  change  on  this  departmient  of  instmctian* 
J^ny  of  the  and^t  forms,  however,  were  still  re- 
iaiBed  and  observed^  There  continued  to  be  a  theo- 
logical faculty,  consisting  of  the  doctors,  licentiates, 
.and  bachelors  of  divinity,  who  resided  within  the 
university! •     They  assembled,  along  with  the  sfai^ 

*  Statuta  17  Mart.  1583.  By  the  Statutes  of  1561,  the  stu- 
dent was  bound  to  give  thirty  shUlings^  "  unless  he  be  poor.** 

Tbe  designatioil /Mui^  does  not  appear  to  hftve  been  alwayc 
used  in  tbe  same  sense.  In  Feb.  1579,  it  was  declared  *'  Solos 
bursarios  et  mendicos  paup^res  esse  censendos."  But  from  other 
documeots  it  appears  that  all  the  students  of  philosophy  were  di- 
yided  into  three  classes^  '* Primars  or pqtentiores^  Secondars  or 
potentes^  and  temars  or  mifmi  potentes^  olim pcmperes  \*^  and  the 
latter  paid  dues,  although  proportionally  smaller  than  the  two 
/ornier. 

f  Barpp  says,  tbat  John  Winram  was  dean  of  the  faculty 
•f  theology  about  15^4.     (Orat*  ^uper  Jac^  Martinio.) 
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dents  of  divinity,  aimiuilly  ob  the  first  ofOcUim, 
when  a  sennon,  or  discourse  caloolsted  to  excite  the 
hearers  to  dilig^ce  in  sacred  studies,  was  deliv^:ed. 
After  this  the  masters  and  bachelors  met  by  them- 
sdves,  and  arranged  the  subjects  on  which  each 
should  read  lectures  during  the  year,  and  the  times 
at  which  they  should  read  them*  The  lectures  wevs 
ddivered  on  the  Scriptures,  which  were  divided 
into  five  parts ;  the  Pentateuch  or  legal  books,  Uie 
historical  books,  the  sapi^itial,  the  pn^hetieal,  and 
those  of  the  New  Testament  *•  **  Formerly,  uiMiar 
papacy,  the  students  ascended  to  degrees  in  thooi* 
logy,  by  reading  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard; 
but  now,  since  the  refcnrmation  of  reU^on  and  tlw 
burial  of  popery,  thk  practice  is  altexied  and  re* 
ibrmed."  From  the  beginning  of  July  to  tlie  end 
of  September  thare  was  an  intermission  of  th<»  lec- 
tures ;  and  during  this  interval,  the  students  wei^e 
exercised  once  a-week  in  theological  disputations,  at 
which  one  of  the  masters  prcsided,  uad  the  irait 
were  present  and  took  a  «hare  in  the  debate.  The 
disputants  were  exhorted  to  avoid  the  altercation 
usually  practised  in  the  schools,  ^^  and  not  to  bite 
and  devour  one  anotl^r  like  dogs,  but  to  bdkave  as 

*  The  particular  books  iocladed  under  each  of  these  divbioiis 
are  specified ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  most  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  are  among  them.  Thus,  among  the  histo- 
rical books  are,  *  duo  Esdre,  duo  Tobie,  Judith,  qnibus  et  dvo 
Macabeorum  libri  adjungi  possnnt.''  Among  the  sapiential 
hooks  are,  *  Librum  Saptentise  et  Ecclesiasticum  ^*'  and  ^  Ba* 
ruch^'  is  enumerated  along  with  the  hooks  of  the  prophets.  (Sta- 
iut.  TbeoL  Beform.  A.  1570.) 
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men  desirous  of  mi^tual  instrudion»  and  as  the  ser- 
vants of  Christy  who  ought  not  to  strive  but  to  be 
gentle  to  all." 

The  lectures  were  ciiiefly  delivered  by  those  who 
were  proceeding  in  their  tbeol<^cal  d^ees.  Be* 
fiare  entaing  on  this  process,  they  behoved  to  have 
been  students  of  divinity  for  three  years,  to  have 
sustained  die  part  of  a  respondent  twice  in  the  pub- 
lic disputes  during  the  vacancies,  to  have  given 
proof  of  their  talents  twice  in  the  weekly  exercise 
er  prophesying,  and  to  have  preached  once  in  the 
vulgar  language  before  the  people,  and  once  in 
Latin  before  the  university.  After  this,  being  ad- 
mitted by  the  fumlty,  they  taught  for  four  yeart 
in  the  public  schools,  by  expounding  the  Soipturef 
aocording  to  the  arrangement  formerly  mentioned. 
At  the  commencement  of  each  part  of  thdr  course^ 
they  ddivered  a  probatory  discourse  be£3re  the  fa- 
culty, which  may  be  viewed  as  a  q^ecimen  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  then  practised*  The  lecturer  be- 
gan vnth  celebrating  the  Divine  vifisdom  displayed 
m  the  books  of  Scripture  which  he  proposed  to  exm 
pound ;  he  next  gave  a  snimmary  of  their  contents ; 
and,  in  the  third  place»  taking  occasion  from  a  par^ 
tienlar  passage,  he  started  a  question,  stated  the  opi- 
BiMfi  held  on  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides, 
laid  down  certain  propositions  for  clearing  the  truth, 
confirmed  it  by  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  solved 
the  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  ite 
Before  the  students  in  the  public  schools,  the 
lecturers  wer^  boimd  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
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single  chapter  at  a  time,  and  were  dirseted  te  ex-- 
plain  the  text  distinctly  and  methodically,  by  coU 
lation  of  the  sacred  books,  or  by  producing  the  judg-^. 
ment  of  the  most  approved  and  skilfnl  interpreters^ 
so  as  that  nothing  was  brought  forward  that  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  Scripture. — It  would  seem  that 
the  method  followed  by  the  professors  in  their  lec- 
tures coincided  with  what  we  have  now  described  *. 

When  the  student  commenced  lecturing  on  the 
kgal  books,  he  was  declared  by  the  faculty  a  cur- 
sory bachelor  of  divinity ;  on  commencing  the  pro- 
l^etical  books,  he  became  b,  farmed  bachelor ;  and^ 
on  entering  on  the  bpoks  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  was  pronounced  a  confirmed  or  complete  biachelor. 
On  £nishii^  his  course  of  teaching,  he  proceeded  to 
take  his  degrees  of  licentiate  and  doctor.  The  sta-. 
tutes  describe  at  length  the  disputations  which  were 
maintained,  and  the  ceremonies  which  were  used  on 
both  these  occasions  f  • 

Such  was  the  plan  of  study  agreed  upon  by  the 
theological  professors  about  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  think  that 
it  was  reduced  to  practice ;  and  though  this  had 
been  the  case,  it  has  little  claim  to  our  com-^ 
mendations.  The  lectures  read  by  young  men  who 
had  studied  divinity  for  so  short  a  period  as  three 
years,  must  have  been  extremely  jejune  and  superfi* 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  24. 

t  Statuta  Fac.  Theolog.  olim  coodita,  et  jam  abolito  papismp 
et  reformata  religione,  circa  A.  t}.  1560,  in  parte  miitata,  et 
|axta  nornuuD  verbi  Dei  in  nwlius  reformatii. 
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dal,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effectual  pro- 
ymou  was  made  to  secure  their  diligence  or  to  su- 
perintend their  exhihitions-     Yet  such  as  they  were, 
they  operated  as  a  pretext  for  the  regular  professors 
neglecting  the  duty  of  thool(^cal  instruction*     In 
ikese  circinnstances  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  university  was 
nearly  nominal,  and  that  scholastic  philosophy  en* 
grossed  the  attention  of  both  masters  and  scholars  *. 
The  First  Book  of  Disdpline  contained  a  scheme 
fOT  new-modelling  the  three  universities,  and  pro- 
j)osed  the  following  arrangements  for  St  Andrews* 
The  first  college  was  to  contain  datees  for  dialectics, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine.    lu 
the  second  college  thete  was  to  be  a  lecturer  on  ethics, 
economicks  and  politics,  and  two  lecturers  on  lantr, 
Roman  and  municipal.    And  in  the  third  eoU(^ 
there  were  to  be  two  teachers  of  languages,  one  of 
Greek  and  another  of  Hebrew,  and  two  teachers  of 
divinity,  the  one  of  the  Old  and  the  other  of  the 
INew  Testament.    None  were  to  be  graduated  in 
their  respective  Acuities j^unless  they  had  attended 
the  r^ular  course,  which,  for  students  of  philosophy^ 
^as  three  years,  of  law,  four  years,  and  of  medicine 
land  divinity,  five  years.    This  plan  was  imquestion- 
ably  an  improvement  of  the  original  constltutioi!, 
according  to  which  the  three  colleges  were  com- 
pletely independent,  and  exactly  the  same  branches 
were  taught  in  each.    And  in  other  respects  it  was 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  92. 
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ikvourable  to  die  advancement  of  lita'ature  and 
scienoe.  But  it  was  not  adopted.  In  vain  did  the 
attth(Mni  recommend  it  to  the  nobility,  along  with 
a  proposal  to  erect  parochial  schools,  as  eontribut- 
ing  to  **  the  most  high  advancement  of  the  com- 
monwealth." In  vain  did  they  urge,  '^  If  God  dhall 
give  your  wisdoms  grace  to  set  forward  letters  in 
tile  sort  prescribed,  ye  shall  leave  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing to  your  posterity,  a  treasure  more  to  be  esteem* 
ed  than  any  earthly  treasores  ye  are  able  to  amass 
£>r  them,  whidi,  without  wisdom,  are  more  aUe  to 
be  their  ruin  and  confucion  than  help  and  comf<nrt  *." 
Ftejudice  is  blind,  and  avarice  deaf,  to  all  comidera- 
tions  of  public  good ;  but  the  plan  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  enlightened  and  ^ttriotic 
views  of  its  compilers. 

In  the  y^u:  1563,  a  petiticm  was  presented  to  the 
Queen  and  LfOrds  of  Articles,  **  in  the  name  of  all 
that  within  this  realm  ar  desyrous  that  leirnlng  and 
letters  floreisf,'"  stating  that  the  patrimony  of  some 
of  the  foundations  in  the  colleges,  particularly  those 
4>f  St  Andrews,  was  wasted,  and  that  several  sdenoes, 
and  especially  those  that  were  most  necessary,  the 
tongues  and  humanity,  were  very  imperfectly  taught 
in  them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  lieges, 
their  children  and  posterity ;  and  praying  that  mea- 

*  First  Book  of  Discipline :  O/tA^  Erection  rf  Umverstties* 
t  This  petition  continued  to  lie  before  the  Parliament ;  and  ia 
1567,  and  again  in  1581,  it  was  referred  by  them  to  the  coosi- 
deration  of  commiisioners*  It  most,  therefore,  have  contained 
proposals  additional  to  those  which  were  sancUoped  by  the  act 
<tf  1579.   Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iii.  pp.  30,  214. 
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sores  should  be  taken  to  remedy  these  evils.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  parliament  appmnted  a  com* 
mittee  to  visit  the  cdl^es,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  state 
c£  education  *.  No  report  from  the  committee  is 
on  record ;.  bat  thare  has  been  preserved  a  plan  for 
the  odleges  of  St  Andrews,  which  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  up,  in  virtue  of  this  appointment^ 
by  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners* 
The  particular  arrangements  which  it  proposes  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline 
though  they  proceed  on  the  same  general  prin* 
dple*  •  The  first  college  was  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  teaching  of  languages,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  r^ulated  as  a  grammar  school  f* 
The  second|  called  the  coU^e  of  philosophy,  was  to 
have  four  regents  in  the  arts,  and  a  lecturer  on  me- 
dicine. The  third,  named  the  collie  of  divinity, 
was  most  poorly  provided  for :  it  was  only  to  have 
a  principal  to  be  reader  in  Hebrew,  and  a  lawyer  |. 
The  author  of  this  draught  had  his  attention  too  ex- 

*  Act  Pari.  Scot  vd.  ii.  p.  544. 

t  Ik  teems  16  have  been  formed  on  tbe  model  of  the  ecdlege  or 
great  school  of  Geneva.  Les  Ordonnances  EcclesiaRtiqne  de 
PEglise  de  Geneve :  Item  POrdre  des  Escoles,  pp.  S3— -7. 

X  The  plan  is  published  in  Dr  Irving^s  Mem.  of  Buchanan, 
App.  No.  iii.  2d  edit.  According  to  the  old  plan  of  teaching  in 
oniversities,  mathematics  formed,  very  preposterously,  the  last 
part  of  the  course.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  appointed  them 
to  be  taught  before  physics.  But  Bnchanan^s  plan  reverts  to  the 
ancient  arrangement^-**  the  naturell  philosophic,  metaphisicksj 
and  principis  of  mathematicks.'' 
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dusively  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lan- 
guages and  humanity. 

The  civil  war  which  raged  between  the  adherents^ 
of  the  king  and  queen  put  a  stop  to  tiiese  measures 
of  academical  refbrm,  but  no  sooner  was  this  tenni-> 
nated  than  the  design  was  resumed  by  the  friends 
of  literature.  In 'April  1576,  the  General  Assem* 
bly  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  and  considet 
the  state  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews  * ;  and  in 
1578,  the  parliament  made  a  similar  appointment  as 
jbo  all  the  universities  in  the  kingdom  f .  Nothing 
having  been  done  in  consequence  of  this  appoint* 
men  t,  the  General  Assembly  which,  met  in  July 
157I9>  presented  ^  petiticm  to  the  king  and  council, 
ih"  which  they  ui^d  the  propriety  of  reforming  the 
iiniversity  of  St  Andrews,  and  nominated  certain 
commissioners  to  co-operate  in  that  business  with 
such  as  the  council  might  be  pleased  to  appoint  f^ 
The  eduncil  immediately  appointed  oomnttsnoners^ 
to  whom  they  gave  ample  powers.  They  were  au^ 
thorizcd  to  consider  the  foimdations  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  not  only  to  remove  superstition  and  dis- 
place unqualified  persons,  but  akpto  chaise  the 
form  of  study  and  the  number  of  professors:^  to  join 

*  Butk  of  Universall  Kirk,  p.  65.  * 

t  Act.  Pail.  Scot.  iii.  98.  Melville  wa*  one  df  thecommis* 
sioners  nominated  by  Parliament  to  visit  the  University  of  ^ 
Andrews.  They  were  authorised  to  examine  the  foundations  of 
the  colleges,  to  reform  what  tended  to  superstition,  to  remove  un- 
(]ualified  and  plant  qualified  persons  y  bst  not  to  make  alterations 
on  the  mode  of  teaching.  *  ' 

t  Bulk  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  g*?. 
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or  divide  the  faculties,  to  annex  each  faculty  ta 
such  college  jas  lliey  thought  most  proper  for  it,  and 
in  general  to  establish  such  order  in  the  university 
as  should^  tend  most  to  the  glory  of  God^  profit  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  good  up-bringing  of  the 
youth  in  sciences,  needful  for  continuance  of  the 
true  religion.  The  commissioners  found,  that  all 
the  colleges  had  departed  from  their  original  foun* 
dations,  and  that  these  foundations  disagreed  in 
many  things  with  the  true  religion,  and  were  far 
from  ^^  that  perfection  of  teaching  which  this  learned 
age  craves ;"  and  they  agreed  upon  a  new  form  of 
instruction  to  be  observed  in  the  university.  This 
was  laid  hetore  the  ensuing  meeting  of  parliament, 
by  whom  it  was  ratified  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1579. 

In  the  college  of  St  Salvator,  a  principal,  and 
four  ordinary  professors  or  regents  of  humanity  and 
philosophy,  were  established.  The  first  regent  was 
to  teach  the  Gree^  Grammar,  and  to  exercise  the 
students  in  Latin  compositioh  during  the  first,  and 
in  Greek  during  the  second  half  year.  The  second 
regent,  who  ^as  also  considered  as  a  professor  a£ 
humanity,  was  to  teach  the  principles  of  invention, 
disposition,  and  elocutiop,  or,  in  other  words,  of  rhe- 
toric,  in  the  shortest,  easiest,  and  most  accurate 
manner,  with  the  pjt^ctice  of  them  in  the  best  au* 
thors  floman  and  Greek.  ,^he  students  of  this 
class  were  to  spend  an  hour  at  least  every  day  in 
composition,  and  dimng  the  last  half  year  they  were 
to  declaim  or  pronounce  an  oration  once  every  month, 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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in  Latin  and  Greek  idtemately.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  third  regent  to  t^tdi  the  most  profitable  and 
needful  part«  of  the  logics  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
ethics  and  politics,  all  in  Greek,  and  the  offices  ci 
Cicero  in  Latin.  The  fourth  regent  was  to  teach  so 
much  of  the  physics  as  was  needful,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  sphere.  Each  regent  was  to  retain  his  own  pro- 
fession. On  Sunday  a  lesson  on  the  Gredc  New 
Te^ament  was  to  be  read  in  all  ihe  four  classes. 
Tha*e  were  also  established  in  this  college  professMii 
of  mathematics  and  law,  who  were  to  lecture  on  four 
days  of  every  week.  The  lectures  on  law  were  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  advocates  and  writers  in  the  ccmt- 
missary  court ;  and  none  were  to  be  admitted  fc»*  the 
future  to  act  as  procurators  before  the  lords  or  other 
judges,  until  they  gave  specimen  of  their  doctrine  be- 
fore the  university,  and  produced  a  testimonial  of 
their,  diligent  attendance  and  the  degree  of  their 
progress.  The  principal  of  St  Salvator's  was  to  act 
as  professor  in  medicine. — ^The  same  arrangements 
were  made  as  to  the  Collie  of  St  Leonards ;  with 
this  difference,  that  there  were  no  classes  for  mathe- 
matics and  law  established  in  it,  and  the  principal^ 
instead  of  medicine,  was  to  explain  the  philosophy 
of  PHto. — St  Mary*s  or  the  New  College  was  ap- 
propriated entirely  to  the  study  of  theolc^  and 
the  languages  connected  with  it.  The  course  of 
study  in  it  was  to  be  completed  in  four  years  under 
the  instruction  of  five  professors.  The  first  pro- 
fessor was  to  teaeh  tlie  elements  of  Hqbrew  during 
six  months,  and  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  during  the 
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remainder  of  the  first  year.    During  the  suhsequent 
eighteen  months  the  students  were  to  prosecute 
theseianguages  under  the  second  professor,  who  was 
to  expldin  the  pentatei^  and  historical  hooks  o£ 
the  Old  Testament  critically^  hy  oomparing  the 
original  text  with  the  Chaldee'  paraphrases,   the 
Sqytuagiittt,  and  other  learned  versions.     The  third 
professor  was  to  explain  the  prophetical  hooks  of 
the  Old  Testament  after  the  same  manner,  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  course* '  During  the 
whole  f!»xr  years  the  fourth  professor  was  to  explain 
the  New  Testament  hy  comparing  the  original  with 
die  Syriae  version.    And  the  fifth  professor,  who 
was  Prindpial  of  the  College,  was  to  lecture,  during 
the  same  period,  on  the  common  places,  or  system 
of  divinity.     By  this  arrangement,  all  the  students 
were  hound  to  attend  the  lectures  of  three  professors 
arery  day  durii^  the  continuance  of  their  theological 
eourse ;  hy  which  it  was  expected  that  they  would, 
^^  with  meaAe  diligence,  hec^une   perfite  theolo* 
gians.''    Public  disputations  were  to  he  held  every 
wedb^  dedamations  once  a  month,  and  at  three-  pe* 
riods  duriiig  the  course,  a  solemn  examination  waa 
to  take  place,  at  which,  ^^  every  learned  man  shall 
be  £ree  to  diqmte.*'    Eight  bursars  of  thedogy  were 
to  reside  with  the  professors,  and  to  be  supp(»i;ed 
-  on' the  rents  of  the  college.     It  was  ordained,  that 
after  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this 
new  erection,  none  should  be  admitted  ministers  of 
the  church,  who  had  not:  completed  their  course  of 

q2 
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theology,  or  who  should  not  be  found  worthy  and 
qualified  to  receive  all  their  degrees  in  it  after  a 
^^  rigorous  examination"  by  the  £akculty.  The  persons 
at  present  occupying  the  place  of  masters  in  the  New 
CoU^,  were  ordered  to  remove  from  it  without 
delay.  From  the  ^*  great  variety  at  this  present  of 
learned  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues  and  other 
tilings  needful/'  the  commissioners  had  elected  such 
as  they  thought  most  qualified  for  teaching  in  the 
New  College ;  and  they  ordained»  that  ilpon  any  fu- 
ture vacancy  the  place  should  befiUed  by  open  compa- 
rative trial  before  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the 
conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the  university,  the 
rector,  deans  of  faculty,  and  theological  professors. 
Vacancies  in  the  two  other  colleges  were  to  l>e  sup- 
plied in  a  similar  manner.  As  the  youth  had  lost 
much  time  by  long  vacations,  it  was  ordained,  that 
£^  the  future  the  dasses  should  sit  during  the  whole 
year,  except  the  month  of  September^.  Rules 
were  laid  down  for  preventing  the  revenues  of  the 
colleges  from  being  wasted  or  diverted  to  improper 
uses.  And  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  four  years 
a  royal  visitation  of  the  university  was  to  take  place, 
to  enquire  into  the  effects  of  this  reformation,  and 
to  take  care  that  its  r^ulations  were  observed  f  * 
It  would  be  affronting  the  learned  reader  to  enter 

*  So  early  as  the  days  of  Aagustine,  it  appears  that  the  month 
of  September,  as  the  season  of  the  vintage,  was  allowed  as  a  va- 
cation in  schools.     Vatesiana,  p.  65. 

t  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  iii.  pp.  178—182, 
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into  a  statement  of  the  superiority  of  this  plan  of 
education  to  that  which  it  was  intended  to  super- 
sede. It  was  the  most  liheral  and  enlightened  plan 
of  study  which  had  yet  been  established,  as  far  as 
I  know,  in  any  European  university.  In  compar- 
ing it  with  modem  institutions,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  imperfect  state  in  which  many  of  the 
sciences  were  at  that  period.  But  even  as  to  these 
we  may  observe  in  its  regulations  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  improvement.  The  "  most  profitable  and 
needful  parts"  only  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  and 
physics  were  to  be  taught ;  and  the  lectures  on  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  thfe 
Peripatetic,  which  had  hitherto  possessed  an  exclu- 
sive and  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  university. 
The  method  of  study  prescribed  for  the  theological 
college  was  well  calculated  to  realize  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed in  the  act.  It  appointed  a  greater  number 
of  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament  than  either  was 
necessary  or  could  easily  be  obtained ;  and  one  of 
them  might  have  been  employed  with  more  advan- 
tage in  reading  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History*. 
But  the  attention  paid  to  the  sacred  languages,  and 
especially  to  the  oriental  tongues,  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation,  and  shews  that  the  authors 
of  the  plan  had  conceived  correct  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  literature  for  forming  able 
and  judicitous  interpreters  of  Scripture.     Indeed, 

*  This  arrangement  was  introdoceil  into  the  college  at  a  later 
feriod. 
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it  proceeds  upon  the  very  principle  which  have 
since  heen  laid  down  and  lecommended  by  the  best 
writes  on  Biblical  Interpretation.  I  would  notv 
however,  be  understood  as  intimating^  thiM^  die  be- 
nefits whidi  actually  resulted  from  this  change  on 
the  university  were  proporticmed  to  its  merits;  The 
wisest;  plans  and  the  most  salutary  enactments  will 
prove  nugatory,  if  proper  measures  are  not  taken 
ifO  carry  them  into  execution.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  such  measures 
were  not  adopted,  and  that  the  new  mode  of  study 
was  very  partially  acted  upon  in  the  colleges  of  St 
SalvAtor  and  St  Leonard.  Nor  was  the  act  of  par- 
l,iament  carried  into  effect  as  to  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  New  College. 

The  Reformation  of  the  universit;y  of  St  An- 
diews  hB&,  by  mistake,  been  ascribed  ip  Buchanan. 
,This  has  arisen  pajitly  from  confounding  it  with 
another  sch€;me  of  academic^LiiistruQtion  which  he 
.appears  to. have  draw;n  ifp^,  wd  partly  from  his 
being  one  of  tine  commission's  who  subscribed  the 
p]bn  that  was  actually  adopted.  That  he  assisted 
in  correcting  it,  and  in  procuring  for  it  a  parlia- 
meptaiy  sanction,  is  highly  probable.  But  theye  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  {dan  w^  f^  his  cpn- 
fitnictipi\. .  The  cowps^  qt  ]d^  ^P^^^  ^4  ^^  xi9Jtxfxe 
pf  hisacquiremei^ts  ^  flqt  qualify  bjffl  for  enterjmg 
into  die  arrangements  which  are  mpst.  minutely  de- 
tailed in  it.     We  have  direct  evidence  that  Mel* 

*  See  gbove  p.  239* 
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▼iUe  had  the  prindipal  hand  in  drawing  it  up^; 
and  thbu^  this  had  been  awantmg»  we  would  h^t^. 
been  waarFanted  in  forming  this  opini^^  frdm  the 
striking  resemUance  that  it  bears  to  the  mode  of 
st«%  which  he  had  prerioufilfy  intotoduqed  into  the 
nniv^sity  of-Glasgow  f. 

It  was  it  first  propoi^d  that  St  Salvator's,  or  the 
Old  Coli^e^  as  it  was  called,  should,  be  ecmverted 
into  the  amiinary  fbr  divinity,  0n  acoount  of  the 
number  of  chaplanries  founded  in  it,  which  would 
serve  for  the  sustentation  of  the  theological  stu- 
dents. And,  to  make  room  for  Melville,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  James  Mardne,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  that  College,  should  be  translated,  atid 
made  principal  of  the  Kew  College.  But  upon 
maturer  deliberation  this  measure  was  thought  un* 
advisable.  It  was  judged  that  those  who  were  pre- 
sented to  the  chaplanries  in  St  Salvator's  might 
study  theology  in  any  college  in  which  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  taught  The  revenues  of  the  New 
Collie,  and  the  number  of  bursars  in  it,  were 
greater  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two.  And 
tiiere  was  less  need  for  dispossessing  the  founded 
persons  in  it,  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  who 
had  been  elected  professors  of  theology  |.  This 
last  was  the  chief  reason  of  its  being  preferred. 
The  General  Assembly  had  declared  that  Robert 
Hamilton's  holding  the  office  of  provost  of  the  New 

•  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  58,  64.  t  Sec  above  pp.  72.  75. 

%  Detennioatioo  anent  the  Old  and  New  College,,  September 
6. 1579 )  SHbscribed  **  B.  Dunfermlbg.  P.  Sanctandrot.** 
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College  was  an  impediment  to  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  minister  of  St  Andrews,  and  had  re«- 
peatedly  enjoined  him  to  demit  the  former  situa* 
tion* .  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  leco^  principal 
master  of  that  coU^e,  who  had  long  been  disaffsdsd 
to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  had  latdly 
avowed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  ami  deserted 
the  university.  The  place  of  John  Hamilton,  one 
of  the  regents,  had  been  vacated  in  the  mme  way  f » 

^  Bulk  of  Uniyersall  Kirk,  p.  67*  Cald.  MS.  vol.  lii.  pp. 
480,  564. 

t  Archibald  Hamilton's  name  occurs  for  the  last  time  in  the 
records  of  the  university,  Nov.  2. 1576,  when  he  was  elected  otie 
of  the  auditors  of  the  questor*s  accompts* — On  the  6th  Oct* 
1574,  his  name  was  excluded  from  the  roll  of  persons  to  be  chosen 
as  elders,  **  because  he  being  of  befoir  nominat  and  electlt  re- 
fused to  accept  the  ofllce  of  elder  on  him,  and  not  to  be  nominat 
qohil  he  mak  repentance  y'^foir."  (Records  of  the  Kirk  Session 
of  St  Andrews.) 

John  Hamilton,  *^  ex  gymnasio  M\''  was  chosen  one  of  the  ex- 
amlnators  of  the  bachelors,  Feb.  21.  1574.  He  coold  not,  there- 
fore,  have  left  Scotland  earlier  than  1575,  Lord  Hatles,  (Sketch 
of  the  Life  of  John  Hamilton,  p.  2.)  says  that  he  was  in  France 
in  1573  I  proceeding  upon  the  authority  of  Servin,  who,  in  1586, 
(lays,  **  II  7  a  treze  ans  qu'il  demeur^  en  ceste  ville.^*^  Plaidojl 
de  Maistre  Lois  Servin  Advocat  en  Parlament,  pour  Maistre 
Jean  Hamilton  Escossois,  p.  14.  Far.  1586.  The  Plaidoy(  was 
published  by  Hamilton  himself,  which  shews  how  difficult  it  is 
to  attain  to  accuracy  in  such  minute  circumstances.  The  counsel 
who  pleaded  against  Hamilton  alleged,  '*  qu  SI  ne  s^ait  parler  ne 
Latin  ne  Franf  ois.^'  Servin  replied  that  bis  client  was  ready  to 
give  proof  before  the  pariiaraent  of  bis  knowledge  of  both  lan- 
guages. Ibid.  pp.  59,  109.  The  pleading  related  to  the  cure 
.of  St  G>8me  and  St  Damian,  to  which  Hamilton  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  univtersity,  and  contains  some  curious  matter  as  to 
the  constitution  of  universities  and  the  privileges  of  the  Scots 
-jo  France. 
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llieprofeaM>r9  of  law  and  of  mathematics  in  St 
Mary's  College  were  transferred  to  St  Salvator's. 
And  sadk  of  the  regents  as  ware  displaced  were  al^ 
lowed  to  r^nain,  if  they  chose,  as  hursars  of  theo- 
logy- 

When  tins  reformation  was  made  on  the  universi- 
ty, Patrick  Adamson,  as  ardihishop  of  St  Andrews^ 
held  the  honorary  office  of  Ghaucellor.  Jam^ 
Wilkie  was  Rector  of  the  University,  and  principal 
of  the  College  of  St  Leonard,  in  which  he  had  taught 
for  more  than  thirty  years  *•  James  Martine  wat 
Principal  of  St  Salvator*s  Collie,  which  place  John 
Rutherfurd,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  resigned 
to  him  f  •  Though  he  had  never  left  the  collie  in 
which  he  received  his  education,  the  literary  attain- 
ments of  Martine  were  respectable,  and  he  continu- 

*  In  the  Library  at  St  Andrewi,  there  are  Greek  books  which 
beloogeil  to  James  Wilkie,  coDtaining  MS*  notes,  from  which 
Dr  Lee  is  induced  to  think  that  he  was  acquainted  with  that  ]an« 
gaage.  There  is  the  same  evidence  as  to  the  literary  acquire- 
ments  of  John  Rotherfnrd,  William  Bamsay,  John  Dnncansoii, 
and  Robert  Wilkie. 

t  On  the  26th  September  J  577,  **  Johne  Rutherford  yomiger, 
son  lawfall  to  ane  venerabill  man,  Mr  Johne  Rotherfurd,  Rector 
of  the  university  of  St  And* — ^with  express  consent  and  assent  of  the 
said  Mr  Johne  his  father,''  signed  a  letter  of  factory  to  the  half 
of  the  tiend  sheaves  of  Quilts  ^  **  praesentibus  Mro  Jacobo  Mar^ 
tine  praposito  dicti  CoUegii,  &c."  On  the  18th  December,  1577, 
*'  Christiane  Forsyth,  relict  and  executrix  of  nmqll  Mr  Johne 
Rutherfurd,  sumtyme  provost  of  St  Salvator's  College,  and  rec- 
tor of  the  university  of  St  And*,  delivered  certain  wreitts  and 
evidentis,"  &c.  Rutherfurd  must,  therefore,  have  died  in  the 
interval  between  the  26th  September,  and  the  18tb  December, 
1577.     (Papers  of  University.^ 
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ed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  credit 
to  himself  for  neiurly  half  a  century  *.  WilKam 
Skene  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  Con- 
servator of  the  Privileges  of  the  University. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  numher  of 
students  who  attended  the  univMsity  at  one  time* 
In  ordinary  cases  it  does  not  appear  that  it  exceeded 
two  hundred,  and  it  did  not  fidl  nrodi  short  of  that 
numher,  during  the  latter  half  of  die  sixtMnth 
eentury.  Fewer  had  attended  it  during  the  first 
half,  and  still  fewer  previously  to  that  period. 

^  Btrooii  Orat*  Funeb.  pro  M.  Jacobo  Martinio. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Mmlvillb  is  maUdied  principal  of  St  Mamt^s 
CcUege-^-Jm  coHe^^gueS'-'-ckaracter  qf  his  theo- 
Icgieal  tectures^-^-meeU  toith  opposition /rom  tke 
^ectedteackers-T-^ves  qffence  by  his  censures  4(f 
Ari^ii0^^(waunMe  change  on  the  university 
-"^hange  on  the  court — dangerous  schemes  qf 
Jjemu)x  and  Arran--4hek'  corrupt  influence  on 
the   Jmig — National   Qyisenant — Montgomery 
made  archbishop  (fGla^aw^^is  served  with  a 
iihel  by  MelDille''-''-submits  to  the  church-^jre- 
tjrads  his  submission  and  is  excommuMicated-^ 
resentment  of  tiie  court — Melville's  sermon  be- 
fire  the  General  Assemlfly — his  intrepid  ooth 
duct  at  Perth — the  Said  qf  Buthven^-^deaih  (f 
Winram  and  Buchanan — Melville  employed  in 
preadiing  at  St  Andrews — Arran  recovers  his 
interest  at   court^Death   qf  Arbuthnot  and 
Smekmr^Mehille  is  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council — his  trial — he  escapes  into  England — 
remarks  upon  his  declinature — conduct  of  arch* 
bishop  Adamson — Melville  counteracts  his  letters 
tofireign  churches — overthrow  qf  Presbytery^^ 
ministers  fly  from  persecution — state  of  the  uni- 
versity after  the  flight  qf  Melville — he  visits  the 
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English  universities-'-death  qfLawson — tyran- 
ny of  the  Scottish  court — Melville  returns  to 
Scotland  with  the  banished  lords. 


In  the  month  of  December  1580,  Melville  went  ta 
St  Andrews,  accompanied  by  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of 
Fadounside,  the  lairds  of  Braid  and  L#undie,  smA 
James  Lawson  and  John  Dury,  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh *.  Being  formally  installed  as  Principal  of 
the  New  College,  he  delivered  hia  inaugural  oration, 
and  proceeded  to  lecture  on  the  system  of  thedogy. 
He  had  obtained  liberty  to  select  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  such  as  he  thought  best  qualified 
for  teaching  the  sacred  languages  under  him  \  but 
as  he  was  averse  to  hurt  that  rising  institution,  and 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  his  successor,  he  contented 
himself  with  taking  along  with  him  his  nephew, 
James  Melville,  who,  being  admitted  professor  of 
ik^  oriental  tongues,  began  to  give  lessons  on 
Hebrew.  At  the  same  time,  John  Robertson  com- 
menced teaching  in  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
The  talents  and  literature  of  Robert&H>n  were  not 
of  a  superior  orderf ;  but  as  he  was  unexception- 
able in  other  respects,  and  had  long  been  a  regent  in 

*  The  persons  nominated  bj  the  General  Assembly  to  attend 
him,  were  '*  the  Lairds  of  Lundie,  of  Seg}'%And  Collutbie,  with 
Mr  Robert  Pont;  Mr  James  Lawson,  and  "William  Christie- 
son/'     Cald*  MS.  vol.  ill.  p.  642* 

t  Dr  Lee  is  of  opinion  that,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  books  on  which  his  name  stiH  appears,  Robertson  was 
not  devoid  of  taste  for  polite  letters. 
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that  college,  it  was  not  judged  proper  to  displace 
him,  and  the  principal  exerted  himself  in  supply- 
ing his  deficiencies*.  These  were  all  the  prrfessors 
appointed  at  this  time ;  th^  commissioners  having 
determined  that  the  two  other  places. should  not  b^ 
filled,  until  those  who  held  bursaries  of  philosophy 
in  the  college  had  finished  their  coursef . 

'the  ability  with  which  Melville  went  through  his 
first  course  of  lectures  at  St  Andrews,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  his  greatest  enemies.  Of  this  the  testi- 
mony of  the  biographer,  and  son-in-law  of  Adamson, 
may  be  r^arded  as  a  satisfactory  proof  **  To  con- 
fess the  truth  (says  he)  candidly  and  ingenuously, 
Melville  was  a  learned  man ;  but  more  qualified  for 
ruling  in  the  schools  than  in  the  church  or  com- 
monwealth. Of  his  first  course,  extending  to  four 
or  five  years,  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
having  been  one  of  his  eager  and  constant  hearers. 
He  taught  learnedly  and  perfectly  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Rabinical  languages.  At  the  same  time,  he  eluci- 
dated with  much  erudition  and  accuracy  the  heads 
of  theology,  as  laid  down  in  the  Institutions  <^ 
John  Calvin,  and  other  writings  of  excellent  divines, 
together  with  the  principal  books  of  both  Testaments, 
and  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  mysteries  of  re- 
vealed religion  |." 

Melville's  lectures  excited  an  interest  in  the  uni- 

♦  Melville'8  Diary,  p*  65.  f  Act  Pail.  Scot.  iii.  181. 

t  Vita  Patricii  Adamsoni :  Opera  Tho.  Voluseni  J.  C.  p,  4. 
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versity,  and  were  attended  not  only  by  the  students 
1^  theology,  but  also  by  several  of  the  masters  in 
the  other  colleges^  who  were  conscious  of  thdr  de- 
ficiency in  those  branches  of  learning  in  which  he 
excelled)  and  not  ashamed  to  be  taught  after  they 
had  become  the  teac^rs  of  others*  Am<mg  these 
was  the  amiable  Robert  Rollo«k,  at  that  time  a 
r^ent  in  St  Salrator's  College,  and  soon  after 
chosen  to  be  the  first  professor  and  principal  in  the 
newly  ^ected  unkersity  of  Edinburgh  ♦. 

Notwithstanding  these  gratifying  testinumies  of 
approbation,  the  apprehensi<ms  which  MelvUle  had 
entertained  ai3  to  the  difficulties  which  he  would 
meet  with  in  his  new  situation  were  verified.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  extensive  changes 
piFeacribed  by  the  late  act  of  Parliament  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  without  exciting  dissatisfaction 
in  the  university.  To  introduce  a  reform  into 
old  corporations  has  always  hem  £ound  a  diffieok 
tadk  ;  and  self-interefet  has  a  powesrfcd  influence  on 
learned  bodies,  as  well  as  on  those  whidi  are  con- 
stituted for  purposes  directly  secular.  Some  of  the 
teachers  ware  offi^ded  at  losing  their  places,  others 
at  the  reduction  of  their  salaries ;  the  new  r^ula- 

Lond.  1619. 12nio.  Thomas  Wilson,  ''  in  coll.  novo,"  was  made 
A.  M.  in  1577  \  but  he  probably  i^mained  in  it  aftei*  that  period 
as  a  bursar  or  student  of  theology.  For,  Mr  Thomas  V]fsonu» 
is  among  tboine  who  subscribed  the  articles  of  religibn  *^  in  €ol- 
legio  Mariano,"  from  1580  to  1587.  His  name  occurs  in  a 
list  of  advocates  for  the  year  1585.  (Records  of  the  Hospital 
of  Perth.) 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  66, 
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tions  respecting  the  mode  of  teaching  were  alarm* 
ing  to  the  indolence  of  some,  and  revolting  to  the 
prejudices  of  4>thers«  AU  of  them  were  disposed, 
however  imreasonahly,  to  impute  their  sufferitigs  to 
Melville#  William  Skene  and  William  Wel- 
wood,  the  professors  of  law  and  mathemaitics,  had 
been  removed  from  the  new  college  to  that  of  St 
Salvator.  The  funds  of  the  latter  had  of  late  been 
greatly  impaired  by  negligence,  or  by  improper  leases; 
and  the  old  professors  complained,  that  they  were 
unable  to  bear  the  additional  burden  imposed  on 
them ;  alleged  that  the  new  professors  were  super-- 
fluous  and  unnecessary,  and  resisted  the  payment  of 
their  salaries*. 

Robert  Hamilt(m  vented  his  chagrin  at  being 
deprived  of  the  provostship  of  the  new  college,  by 
instituting  a  process  against  his  successor  for  arrears 
which  he  alleged  to  be  due  to  him'.  Melville, 
when  he  accepted  the  office,  had  insisted  that,  pre- 
vious to  his  enterii^  upon  its  duties,  all  accounts 

*  Sapplication  to  the  Prlyy  Council,  by  the  Chancellor,  &c* 
of  UoiTersity,  against  Mr  William  Welwood,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics^ 25th  July  15834  Tfa^  petitioners  say,  that  Welwood 
*'  hes  employed  do  diligence  in  that  profession  of  matUematik 
this  yeir/^— -that  the  *^  college  is  superexpendit,  and  that  ihe 
smalness  of  the  rent  is  not  able  to  snsteane  sick,  extraordinar  pro* 
fessors," — and  they  offer  to  prove  "  the  said  extraordinar  pro* 
fessors  to  be  superfluous  and  unprofitable  in  the  universitie — he- 
caus  no  ordinar  auditour  can  be  found  to  resort  fruitfullie  to  the 
said  extraordinar  professouris."  The  presentation  of  Mr  Ro- 
bert WiJkie,  to  be  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St  John  the  Evange« 
list,  and  Mary  Magdelene,  '*  ult.  Mart«  J  578,^'  was  subscribed 
before  **  Mag.  W«^  Walwod  tertio  Mag'*  Nov!  Collegii." 
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should  be  settled,  and  he  now  devolved  the  plea  on 
the  commissioners  to  whom  parliament  had  r^eried 
that  business.  They  were  so  far  influeneed,  how* 
ever,  as  to  throw  the  daim  upon  him.  The  ^ath 
of  Hamilton*  suspended  the  process;  but  it  was 
revived  and  carried  on  by  the  individual  who  mar- 
ried his  widow.  This  was  Thomas  BuchanaUt  mas- 
ter of  the  grammar-school  of  Stirling,  who  had 
lately  been  appointed  provost  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Kirkheugh,  and  minister  of  Ceres,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  An^ewsf.  He  was  a  very  inti- 
mate friend  of  Melville,  who*  felt  hurt  at  being 
harassed,  by  one  upon  whose  assistance  he  had  cal- 
culated, when  he  undertook  his  present  difficult 
charge.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled,  by  the  al^ 
lotting  of  a  glebe  belonging  to  the  college  to  Hamil- 
ton's relict  during  life.  J 

•  He  died  April  16.  ^581.     (Register  of  Commissaiy  De- 
creets, Nov.  13.  1596.) 

f  The  Church  of  Kirkbeach,  Kirkhill,  or  our  Lady  of  the 
Rocky  was  situated  beside  the  harbour  of  St  Andrews.  The 
parish  of  Ceres  was  attached  to  it,  as  a  prebend  or  provision  for 
the  provost.  "  Jacobus  Allerdeis*^  was  "  Prsepositus  EcclesiiB 
Collegiatsc  Beatse  Mariae  Virginis,  in  rupe  propc  ctvitatem  S. 
Andrese/*  before  the  reformation.  ^*  Mr  James  Lermontb, 
provost  of  Kirkhill,  besjde  the  citie  of  St  And*,*'  lets  lands  in 
*•  parochin  of  Seres,"  Dec.  7.  1565  j  and  Sept  16.  1570. 
(Commissary  Records  of  St  Andrews.)  **  Mr  Thomas  buchan- 
naine"  presented  to"  the  prouestrie  of  Kirkhill,"  ApriM.  1578, 
in  the  room  of  umql!  Mr  James  Lermonth.  (Reg.  of  Present,  to 
Benefices,  vol.  ii.  f.  1.) 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  91.  *'  Elspet  Traill  an  of  the  dochteris 
and  airis  of  umqil  jThone  Traill  younger  of  Magask  my  fader, 
and  ane  of  the  oyis  and  apperand  airis  of  umqli  Jhone  Traill 
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John  Caldeleugh,  one  of  the  outed  regents,  wa» 
extremely  noisy  with  his  complmnts,  and  boa$ted 
in  all  companies  that  he  woidd  hough  the  new- 
made  principal,  whmever  he  met  him.  £b  one 
day  buist  into  Melville's  cfaamb^^  and  demanded 
rudely,  if  he  kneW  hinU^  Melville  said^  he  d^  tnAi 
*^  I  should  be  known  as  a  mast^  of  thid  college : 
my  name  is  Mr  John  Caldcjmi^." — "  Ho !  lis  this 
you  that  will  hough  men  ?"  replied  Melville ;  and* 
shutting  the  door,  told  him  that  they  Were  now  alone, 
and  he  had  a. fair  opportunity  of  carryiiig  his  threat^ 
into  exeeution.  Gdddeugfa'schdLerand  his  courage 
immediate^  fell;  upon  which  Mdville  g$ve  him 
such  a  severe^  and  at  the  same  time  friendly,  lecture 
4m  the  impropriety  of  his  condiK^  that  he  went 
away  quite  m^lified  and  humbled^  accepted  of  a 


o£  Blebow  1117  guds'  with  spetiall  adrys  consent  anci  assent  of 
Mr  Robert  Hamiltown  now  my  spoas,**  &c.  (CommiMary  Rc- 
cei'd  of  St  And.  A^  1567.)  In  a  proeess  bisfot'e  the  Magistrate* 
of  St  Andrews,  in  which  Thomas  3 achanan  and  Elizabeth  Trail! 
bis  spouse  were  defeBdei*s,  it  was  pleaded,  that  *'  Mr  Thomas  Buch* 
^ubanan  is  suppost  of  the  universilie  of  St  And*  and  ane  actaall 
student  of  theologie,  and  y'bye  the  said  cause  should  be  remittit 
to  the  oector.aiid  his  oHf'^  (assessors)  as  only  juges  competent  y'to, 
and  the  provest  and  baillies  auchtto  declair  tbemselflfis  incom- 
petent in  the  said  caus.^^  The  pursuer  pleaded  that  *'  the  former 
allegiance  aucht  and  sowld  be  repellit,  in  respect  of  bis  bill  con* 
ceavit  upon  ane  deid  don  betwix  Helene  Hunter,  spouse  to  the 
said  persewar,  and  the  said  Elizabeth  Traill  ^uba  is  n^  suppost 
of  the  universitie,  and  the  said  Mr  Thomas  onlie  conveoit  for 
his  enteris,  qlk  can  na  wa3ris  stay  this  actioun,  hot  the  bailleis  in 
respect  j-'of  aocht  to  proceed  heinintill.'*  (Burrow  Court,  Dec- 
Ji4,  1591.) 

VOL.  !•  R 
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kurtory  ul  the  college,  Md  lived  ia  it  quietly  ^  a 
dtiidefit»  until  he  was  called  to  act  as  a  professor*. 
'  The  discontents  of  the  excluded  masters  were 
MatcAy  allayed,  when  a  greater  storm  iuro»  against 
Melrffle  from  the  other  colleges.  In  the  oourse  oC 
Im  lectures  on  tl»  system  of  theology,  he*took  oth 
^Cdsion,  when  treating  of  such  heads  as  the  Being 
and  Attarihttt6s  of  God,  Creation,  and  Providence^ 
to  expose  the  errors  contained  ia  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  and  to  shew  that  they  wne  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  both  )iatund  and  revealed 
religion.  No  sooiter  was  this  known,  than  the  re- 
gMts  of  pl»3a8ophy  raised  an  outcry  against  him» 
almost  as  violent  as  that  q£  the  craftsmen  of  £^he8tt% 
when  the  apostie  preached  against  idolaixy,  and 
from  motives  not  essentially  di&rent  from  tibeirs  fi 
They  complained  that  their  character  was  attacked, 
and  their  credit  undenqined ;  and  that  a  philoso- 
pher who  had  been  held  in  immemorial  veneration  ia 
all  the  schools  of  tl^  w<»rld,  was  falsely  accused  and 
indecently  traduced.  So  zealous  wete  the  members 
of  St  Leonard's  College  that  they  delivered  solemn 
orations  in  defence  of  Aristotle,  containing  broad 
insinuations  against  the  individual  who  had  been  so 
presumptuous  as  to  condemn  their  oracle. 

^  '*  I  mm  m  the  dmlmet  ikoa  (sajs  James  Melville)  aod 
hard  all,  and  cam  down  at  last  to  the  ending  of  it.**  Diacyi  pp« 
91—2. 

t  **  Thair  breadwinner,  thair  honor,  tfaair  estimatioun,  all  was 
goan,  giff  Aristotle  should  be  so  owirharled  in  tho  boiring  ef 
thair  schollars***    Ibid.  p.  92. 


Tu  ne  dede  maUs^  sed  emtra  mudentiat  ito, 
ms8  the  pdndjpk  by  which  Melville  was  pMtA  m 
2i\  such  occasions^.    Dii^i^^arcfiiig  the  igfi(nraiit  ehi^ 
mffut  and  interested  daitn  which  had  been  excited^ 
he  peifsldted  in  the  cowtt^  which  he  had  taken ;  and» 
when  the  si^rib^eMums  inttoduced  in  the  public  me^ 
ih^^  of  the  imiversity  at  vacatitms  aiid  prcmiotimii^ 
be  r^ted'  the  arguments  of  his  oj^dnents  Widl 
iMieh  readiness,' force  of  reasoning,  and  overpowering 
eloquence,  as  i^uced  them  to  s&Ience.    Before  he 
had  been  two  yeate  at  St  Andrews,  a  fkvourable 
change  w^  visiMe  on  the  university.     Many  of 
those  who  wens  tnost  strongly  prejudiced  against 
th^  new  learning,  as  they  called  it,  were  induced  to 
apply  to  the  acquisition  of  language^;  instead  of 
boasting  perpetually  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle^ 
and  qnotibg  him  ign6rantly  at  second-hand,  they  per- 
tised  his  Writings  in  th^  original ;  studied  the  atts  for 
purposes  of  real  Utility,  ^id  not  for  cbfew  and  verbd 
contention;   and,  becoming  real  philosophers  an<l 
theologians^,  acknowleged,  that  they  had  undergone 
**  a  Wonderfiil  titlnsportation  out  of  darkness  into 
l^t."    Among  these  were  John  Makolm  and  An- 
drew Duncan,  then  regents  oi  St  Leonard's,  and 
alte)*watds  miiiistets  of  Perth  and  Crail,  who  from 
being  among  the  keenest  opponents,  were  conv^ted 
into  warm  admirers  and  steady  friends  of  Melville  f . 

*  Melvini  Epist.  p.  70. 

-t-  Meiville^s  Diary,  p,  92.  Joha  Malcolm  was  the  soh  of 
At)dk>e(v  Malcolm,  who  (in  instrument  of  sasine  to  Monedy 
Roger,  Oct.  '29.  1577,)     is  called    **  Providus  vir  Andreas 

r2 
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In  the  midst  of  his  academical  labours,  Melville 
was  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  lib^es  of  the 
church,  and  the  ecdbnastieal  polity  which  he  had 
been  so  active  in  estaUiihing.  Soon  after  James 
had  taken  the  reins  of  govanment  into  his  own 
hands,  Esme  Stewart,  Lord  d'Aubign4  a  cousin  of  his 
Other's,  arrived  from  France^  He  gave  ojut  that  he 
came  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  his  royal  relative,  and 
to  claim  certain  lands  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  anc^tors ;  bat  ^umses  were  found  for  j^ro- 
longing  his  stay,  and  it  soon  ajq^eared,  diat  his 
journey  had  been  undertaken  with  the  view  of  ad- 
vancing more  important  and  extensive  designs. 
Since  the  coronation  of  Jaipes,  all  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  courts  of  Scotland  and  France  had  been 
^rdcen  off,  and  those  who  were  successively  en^ 
trusted  vnth  the  regency  had  cultivated  an  exclu- 
sive connection  with  England.  The  present  was 
deemed^  by  the  King  of  France  and  house  of 
Guise,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
influence  over  the  counsds  of  this  country,  and 
d'Aubigne  was  judged  a  fit  injstrument  for  accom- 
plishing this  object,  by  insinuatis^  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  young  monarch.  His  prepoi^essing 
p^son  and  engaging  manners  made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  the  royal  affections ;  and  he  quickly  rose, 

Malcolme,  pistor  burgen.  burgi  de  Perth.*^— I  have  a  copy  of  the 
History  of  Polybius  (Basilese  1549.  Folio.  Gr.  &  Lat.)  which 
has  the  following  insciiption  on  the  title-page  in  MelvilJe's  hand-^ 
writing  :  ^'  Andreas  Melvinas  me  ']mvG  possidet,  ex  don» 
Joannis  Malcolmi.     Tm  »  0f«  fiXmt  hh^  fit/Ufrt^9K** 
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through  a  gradation  of  honours,  to  be  Duke  of 
Lennox,  and  Liord  High  Chamberlain.    Und^  his 
influence  the  court  underwent  a  complete  change, 
and  was  filled  with  persons  who  were  addicted  to 
popery,  i/^ho  had  unifcmnly  opposed  the  king's  autho* 
rity,  or  whose  private  characters  rendered  them  total- 
ly unworthy  of  access  to  the  royal  ear.   Among  these 
was  Captain  James  Ste^i^^art,  a  son  of  Lord  Ochil- 
tree, and  a  man  of  the  most  profligate  manners,  and 
the  most  unprincipled  ambition.    By  these  upstarts 
the  design  was  undertaken  of  exchanging  the  friend- 
ship of  England  for  that  of  France,  and  of  associat- 
ing the  name  of  Queen  Mary  with  that  of  her  son 
in  the  government  of  t}ie  kingdom ;  a  des^  which 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  without  over* 
turning  all  that  had  been  done  during  fourteen 
years,  and  exposing  the  nfttional  liberties  and  the 
protestant  establishment  to  the  utmost  peril*. 

This  change  on  the  court  could  not  fidl  to  alarm 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  who  had  received  satis- 
factory information  of  the  project  that  was  on  foot 
Their  apprehensions  wa*e  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  several  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  from  abroad, 
and  by  the  open  revolt  of  some  who  had  hitherto 
professed  the  protestant  faith.  They  accordingly 
warned  their  hearers  of  tiie  danger  which  they  ap- 
prehended, and  pointed  at  the  favourite  as  an 
emissary  of  the  house  of  Guise  and  of  Rome. 
Lennox,  after  holding  a  conference  with  isom^  of 

»  See  Note  A  A, 
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the  ministeTs,  declared  himself  a  ccmyert  to  tb^ 
protettant  doetriiie,  and  publicly  Benomxeed  thf 
popish  rdigion  ^.    The  jealousy  of  the  nation  was 
revived  and  inflamed  by  the  intepoeptlon  of  letters 
from  Rome,  grantii^  a'dkipensai^  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  pr<^Ge8s  tkod  inx)4estant  tenotf  £or  a  time, 
provided  they  preserved  an  inwavd  attfu^hment  to 
the  ancient  £uth»  and  floatbraced  every. ^ppevtunity 
of  advancing  it  in  secretf.    This  diM^v^  was  the 
immediate  ocoMon  c£  tibat  m^norahie  t?ansactiiH), 
the  swearing  of  tha  Natkmai  Qmefmnt*    It  was 
drawm  up  l^  John  Craig^  and  ooasistad  <^  an  ab^- 
juraticm,  in  the  most  solemn  and  e^plimt  tarms,  of 
the  variom  articles  of  the  popisi)  sy9ttpaty  and  aa 
engagement  to  adh^se  to  and  defmd  ^e  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  retimned  ehju^h  in  Soot^so^d. 
As  the  stalnlity  of  the  protestant  r^igion  depended 
^  upon  the  salety  and  good  behaviour  ^  the  Kiog^s 
Majesty,  as  upon  a  conlbrtable  instTument  of  God's 
mercy  granted  to  this  eountoy^"  the  eovenante^  (for 
^e  reformers  o£  Scotllfod  were  always  Cwem^nter^ 
and  always  loyid^  though  never  ^hmkj  promised, 
*^  un^  the  same  oath,  hai^^wrtt,  and  pains»  that  we 
shall  defend  his  person  and  aiuthov^  with  ow 
gopds,  bodies,  and  lives,  m  t|ie  ddence  of  Chlist's 
0vangel,  liberties  of  cur  oountary,  miMSb^tion  of 
Justice,  and  punidonei^t  of  iniquily,  tgainst  aP 
enemies  within  this  realm,  or  without."      This 

.  ^  Bulk  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  pp.>.96-— 9. 
i  Spotswood,  p.  308.    Stiyp©'?  Aoaal^  vol.  ii.  pp.  630 — X. 
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Ixmd  was  sworn  and  snlwcribed  by  the  kfaag  wd  ins 
iMMisehold^  and  oftarwards,  in  tonseqnence  of  an 
mder  dp  the  Privy  Coundl^  and  an  act  rf  tlie  General 
Atoembly,  by  all  nxkh^  of  p^nums  through  the  kin|^- 
dom ;  the  mmisters  havhig  zeatously  prmnotid  the 
tubseription  of  it  m  thdur  respecttre  parish^i*. 

This  solemn  tnmaactbn  had  a  powerful  kiflttend^ 
in  rivetthig  the  attachmeirt  of  the  peo{^  to  thb 
hatioQal  region,  but  it  did  not  j^event  the  loyid 
&vouritts  ioom  presecutiBg  tbehr  dangetotts  AetUgn, 
Historians  have  dwelt  on  the  arbitrary  ehwriR^li^  lof 
4heir  adminiatration»  but  p^nicious  M  this  #»% 
at  appealrs  harmless,  when  eompat^d  with  the  tMn^ 
£gnant  and  too  snceessfttl  effinrt^  whieh  t}i&y  nuRb 
to  pmson  die  prineiples^  and  oMrupt  the  morala  ef 
ihe  unhappy  pxmice  who  had  Mien  under  l^ir  in^ 
fii^ioe*  The  gteat  oli^t  of  idios^  by  whom  Jamejs 
wa9  now  surrounded,  was  to  eradicate  the  principles 
whidi  his  early  instruetors  had  inftised  into  his  mii^S^ 
and  to  give  him  habits  opposite  to  those  whidi 
they  had  labotted  to  form.  fThe  greatar  part  of 
his  time  was  spent  i|i  pastime.  The  conversation  to 
whidh  he  was  accustomed  was  pro&ne,  loosl^^  and 
mixed  with  low  bui^ery.  Monbaneau^  A  French 
gentleman  who  had  aecontpanied  Lennox  to^Scot^ 
land,  and  who  was  equally  distinguished  bjr  his  face^ 
tious  talents  and  his  licentious  mannen^  wap  the 

*  The  subscriptions  k  the  united  parishes  of  Anstmther, 
&c.  aroouoteil  to  743,  and  are  still  preserved  attested  bj  Mr 
William  Clark,  minister,  and  two  witnesses.  (Begistar  of  tbs 
Kirk-session  of  Anstmtber.) 
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mana^  (^  these  scenes,  and  aecomp«med  the  king 
wherever  he  went  *.    The.  o^ons  and  ahandmied 
Captain  Stewart  (who  had  now  obtained  the  title  ^md 
estates  of  tl^  unfortunate  Earl  of  Arran)  initiated 
him  into  youthful  debauchery,  and  widi  the  view  of 
inflajniQg  his  passions,  scrupled  not  to  trample  tm 
those  ties  whieh  natural  affection  and  a  sense  of 
honour  have  induced  the  most  profligate  to  retq^ectf « 
The  doc^ne  of  Absolute  power,  ao  flattering  and 
grateful  to  princes,  was  poured  into  his  ear.    His 
s&id  was  filled  with  pmji^ces  against  those  who 
Jaad  preserved  his  life  and  crown  during  his  mi* 
Miity.    It  was  insiniHrf;ed,  that  all  that  had  been 
Ame  during  that  period,  and  even  smoe  the  Re^ 
Jbrmation,  was  olnioKious  to  the  charge  of  Action 
moA  usurpation  and  rebellion.    And  he  w^  taught, 
that  the  only  way  to  legitimate  his  au&ority,  and 
to  procure  the  acknowledgement  of  it  by  f€H*eign 
princes^  was  either  to  admit  his  motliar  to  a  share 
with  him  in  the  government,  or  dbe  by  renouncing 
his  (^wn,  to  receive  it  again  mik  her  voluntary 
consent  and  parental  benediction^     Similar  preju- 
dices were  instilled  into  his.  mind  against  the  go- 
vernment and  ministers  of  the  ehureh.    The  former 
was  represented  as  utteriy  irreconcilable  with  a  pure 
apd  absoli^te  monarchy.     And  if  the  latter  were 
^uffeied  tP  retail!  their  liberties,  he  would  still  be 

*  Strype's  Annals,  li.  622.     Melville's  Diary,  pp.  59,  60* 
t  Caltl.   MS.  apu^  Adamson'a  Mvise's   IT^rfnodif,   vqi  ii, 
|»,  86.     Perth  3774. 
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a  limited  sovereign,  and  liable  to  be  continuallj 
diedced  and  controlled  in  the  execution  of  his  will  *. 
To  the  impi^ssions  which  James  received  at  tUt 
time  we  must  trace,  as  their  principal  cause,  the 
teouUes  which  distracted  his  administration  in 
Seotlai^,  as  well  as  his  arbitrary  and  disi^putable 
reign  in  England,  which  prepared  the  revcftution  by 
which  his  successor  was  overwhelmed,  and  led  to  the 
ultimate  expulsion  c£  tixe  Stuarts  from  the  throne 
of  theiy  atuieEiors. 

The  death  of  archbishop  Boyd  afforded  the 
favourites  an  opportunity  of  commencing  their  at^* 
iaek  on  the  church.  Though  the  r^ulations  re^ 
cognizing  episcopacy,  which  were  made  at  Leith  ia. 
1572>  had  been  formally  al»rogated  by  the  Geneml 
Assembly,  and  abandoned  and  virtually  anmdleA 
by  the  court  f ,  yet  were  they  now  npvived  by  aipi 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  89.  "  At  tliat  time  it  was  a  pitietf 
sie  sa  Weill  a  brought  vp  prince,  till  his  bernhead  was  past,  to  \m 
MSk  inifterablie  corrupted  ifi  the  entress  of  bis  springall  age  ^  baitSe 
V9^  sinistroqa  ^nil  faU  information  of  all  proceidings  in  his  niino» 
ritiei  and  \\*  euili  and  maist  dangerous  grundes  and  nrincipalles 
in  government  of  kirk  and  common  welth,'*  &c. 

t  In  consequence  of  a  supplication  from  the  churcli,— **  The 
liords  of  Secret  Connsell  thinkis  meit  find  ndvyses  the  Kings 
Matie  to  suspend  his  falenes  bandis  on  making  any  gift  grant  or 
promeis  of  the  prelacies  abonewritten  (Aberbrothock  and  Paisley) 
or  any  pairt  yrof,  qlk  may  hinder  and  prejudge  the  dissolutinn  of 
the  same  according  to  the  forme  els  intendit  and  thocht  meit  to 
be  done.'  And  ordainit  this  pfit  act  to  be  maide  heirujione  ad 
futuram  rei  memoriam."  (Recoid  of  Privy  Council,  June  2, 
15l79.)  On  the  9th  of  May  1581,  "  the  King's  Matie  with  ad- 
vys  of  the  Lords  of  Secret  Cocnsal!,''  finding  that  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  would  not  be  permanent,  **  ^ubill 
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act  of  Priry  Couneil'^.  The  dispaaal  of  the  See  of 
Gksgow  was  given  to  Lenncnc,  who  ofibred  it  to 
different  ministen,  upon  the  oondition  of  their 
making  over  to  him  its  revenues,  and  eontenttng 
themselves  with  an  annual  pension.  The  offer  was 
at  last  accepted  by  Robert  Montgomery,  minister 
«f  Stirling,  ^  a  man  vain,  feeble,  preramptuous,  and 
more  apt,  by  the  blemishes  of  his  diaraoter,  to  have 
plienated  the  people  from  an  order  already  bdoved» 
than  to  recondle  them  to  one  which  was  the  object  of 
their  hatred  f/*  This  "  vile  bargain'' t^  made  at  a  time 
fvhen  the  episcopal  office  stood  condemned  1^  the 
Geneial  AssanUy,  and  tending  directly  to  place  the 
ohurch  at  issae  with  the  court,  excited  uniTeisai 
indignation.  The  affidr  being  brought  before  the 
<7eneral  Assembly,  October  1581,  the  King  dedar^ 
ed  his  willingness  that  Montgomery  should  be  pror 
ceeded  against  for  any  thing  that  might  be  &ulty 
jn  his  Jife  or  doctrine.  Upon  this  Melville  stood 
forward  as  his  accuser,  and  presented  a  libel  against 
him,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles.  Montgomery  havr 
ing  withdrawn  while  the  proof  was  taking,  the  As- 

tbe  fUQcient  bound  is  of  thp  diocies  be  dbaplved,  qubair  thp 
parocliines  ar  tbick  tpgidder  aod  small  to  be  vo^itted,  and  qubair 
Ibey  ar  of  over  great  and  lairge  bopndis  to  be  devjdit,  that 
tbairefter  presbiteries  or  eldersbip?  may  be  constttut,''  &c.  ap- 
points commissioners  to  attend  to  ibis  bfisiness*  (Collection  of 
Acts  of  Secret  Council  by  Sir  John  Hay,  Clerk  Reg^er.) 

*  Becord  of  Privy  Council,  Ootob.  28.  1581. 

f  Dr  Robertson. 

X  So  Spotswood,  regardii^  the  sifnoniacal  nature  of  the  pao- 
^on,  desigi^s  iU 
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asmbly  Temitted  the  process  to  the  predbytery  of  Stir- 
UBg»  appointing  them  to  report  their  doetaion  to  the 
provincial  synod  of  Lothiao»  "who  were  empowered 
to  proffiounoe  sentence  againcit  him,  if  fonnd  guill^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  ihe  chui^h.    Anid  in  the 
mean  time,  they  prohibited  him  from  leaving  his 
ministry  at  StirUng»'and  intruding  into  the^bi&bo|»ic 
at  Glasgow.    This  injunction  he  disobeyed.    Th« 
ministers  who  composed  the  ch^ti^  of  iGrlasgevff 
were  charged  to  elect  him  a9  their  l^hop»  and  np(m 
their  refusal,  the  Privy  Council  found  that  the 
bishopric  had  devoived  into  tiie  hfinds  of  the  kii^ 
and  might  he  disposed  of  by  his  sele  auth<mty*. 
For  entmng  on  Montgomery's  caui^  necorcUng  to 
Ae  appointment  *of  the  Assembly,  the  members  ^i 
the  synod  of  Lothian  were  immmpned  bdtore  the 
Privy  Council.  They  appeared ;  andPont,  in  tiieir 
name,  after  potestation  of  their  readiness  to  yield 
all  lawful  obedienee,  declined  the  judgment  of  that 
court,  as  incompetent,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
eountry,  to  take  cognizance  of  a  cause  which  was 

*  Bkhofurick  of  Gls9g9V  devolvit  in  tbe  King^a  bafifilR:<  Rt^ 
cord  of  Privy  Council,  April  IS.  1582, — Tbe  royal  gift,  l>e- 
vtovi'ing  the  hisho^^Tic  p/eno  jure,  being  presented  to  the  Lords 
ef  Session  for  their  confirmation,  tbe  King  discharged  tben^,  by 
letter,  from  admitting  the  oomraiamnera  of  the  cburcb  as  a  pnjety. 
S«litb«  Jiordfi  pMied  m  inttrlocntor  (May  23.)  aii»taini«g  tbeii: 
right  to  be  beard*  The  ministers  bad  tbe  support  of  all  tbe  ad- 
▼ocatesif  except  David  Macgill,  who  was  King's  advocate  and 
Montgomery 'i  procurator.  When  the  cau^e  wa»  to*  be  called, 
the  President  was  sent  for  to  Dalkeith  by  the  King,  and  a  stop 
pot  to  tbe  process.    Cald.  iit.  109. 
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purely  ecclesiastical*.  Thisr  was  done  amklst  the 
menaces  and  taunts  of  Arran,  who  was  peculiarly 
exasperated  at  seeing  the  king  disposed  to  shed  teari^ 
while  one  of  the  ministers  affectionately  warned  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  mcked  counsellors. 

MelviUe  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  St  Andrews  in  April  1582. 
Upon  their  taking  up  Montgomer}^s  cause,  as  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  the 
Master  of  Requests  presented  a  letter  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, desiring  the  Assembly  not  to  proceed  against 
him  for  any  thing  connected  with  the  bisrhopric  dT 
Glasgow.    So(m  after  a  messenger  at  arms  entered 
the  house,  and  diarged  the  moderator  and  members 
of  the  assembly,  on  the  pain  of  rebellion,  to  desist 
from  the  process.     After  serious  deliberation,  the 
assembly  agreed  to  address  a  respectful  letter  to  his 
Majesty ;  resolved  that  it  was  their  duty  to  proceed 
withthetrial;  summoned  Montgomery,  who  appealed 
to  the  privy  council ;  ratified  the  sentence  of  the  {pres- 
bytery of  Stirling,  suq)ending  him  from  tKe  exercise 
of  the  ministry ;  and,  having  found  eight  articles  of 
the  charge  against  him  proved,  declared  that  he  had 
incurred  the  censures  of  deposition  and  excommuni- 
cation.   The  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  was  pre- 
vented by  the  submission  of  the  culprit,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  assembly^  withdrew  his  appeal,  and 
solemnly  prpmised  to  interfere  no  farther  with  the 
bishq)ric.    Though  grati^ed  with  this  act  of  submis* 

*  Discbairge  procelding  contra  Mr  Bo*  Moatgomcrie :  Bee* 
•f  Privy  Council,  die  ut  mpra. 
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sion,  the  assembly  dreaded  his  targiversfttion,  and 
ther^ore  gave  instructions  to  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  provided  they 
found  th^d;  he  violated  bis  engagement,  to  give  im- 
mediate information  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh^ 
who  were  authorised  to  appoint  one  of  thdir  number 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  him«  These  precautions  were  not  unneces- 
sary. Urged  on  by  his  own  avarice,  and  the  im*^ 
portunities  of  Lennox,  who  was  incensed  at  his  de- 
signs bei^  thwarted,  the  assembly  was  scarcely 
broken  up,  when  Montgomery  began  to  preach  at 
court- and  to  revive  his  episcopal  claims.  The  pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  having  met  in  consequence  <rf 
tbii9,  he  entered  the  house  in  whidi  they  were  as- 
sembled, and,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
dty  aiui  an  armed  force,  presented  an  order  from 
the  king  to  stop  their  procedure.  Upon  their  re- 
fusal, the  moderator,  John  Howieson,  minister  of 
Cambuftlang,  was  pulled  out  of  the  chair  by  the 
provost,  and  after  being  struck  several  times  with 
great  brutality,  was  conveyed  to  prison.  The  stu- 
dents o£  the  university,  ibr  testifying  their  indigna- 
tion at  such  conduct,  were  dispersed  by  the  guard, 
and  several  of  them  wounded.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  this  disgraceful  intrusion,  the 
presbytery  continued  sitting  until  they  finished 
their  deed,  finding,  that  Montgomery  had  violated 
his  promise  and  contravened  the  act  of  the  General 
Assembly.  This  was  transmitted  to  the  presbytery 
of   Edinburgh,  who  appointed    John    Davidson, 
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ttiiiister  of  libberton,  to  cxx^mmimiette  M<mt* 
gomery.  I>avkban  pronounced  the  sentence  dc^ 
eoi!dingl]r ;  .aad^  although  tbe  court  tiireatened  and 
stormed  it  vfw  tnttnmted  on  tfa^  succeeding  S$ih^ 
bath  from  the  pu]()it8  of  Edinbungh  and  Ghu^ow, 
and  all  tbe  sutrounding  diur<^6s  "^^ 

Lennox  aad  Arraa  were  enraged  beyond  meainm 
at  tbis  reaolute  behaviour  of  tiie  church-coorta.  A 
paroclamation  was  issued  by  ihe  Privy  Council,  de* , 
claring  the  excommunication  of  Mon^mery  to  be 
null  and  void.  Sudi  as  refused  faim  payaoett  d( 
the  ejnacopal  rents  were  ordered  to  be  imprisMod 
in  the  c^le  of  Inverness  f.  The  College  of  Glas- 
lEpw  was  laid  under  a  temporary  interdict  on  aeoount 
(^  the  oppoi«tioii  made  by  ite  membas  to  thdr  new 
bi!^op«  The  ministers  of  Edinbui^^  on  account 
of  their  freedom  in  condemning  die  lata  ^leisures 
of  the  courts  and  pointing  out  the  fimmtites  as  the 
guilty  advisers  of  them,  were  repeatedly  called  be* 
ible  the  council  aaid  insulted ;  and  one  of  ^m,  John 
Dury»  was  banished  from  the  capital,  and  diseharg- 
fid  from  preaching  |. 
.    Melville  preadied  the  s^mon  f  at  the  q^tning  of 

*  Bulk  of  the  Uuoiv.  Kirk,  ff.  114.  lir.-^lSft.  CaU.  MS. 
vol.  ill.  pp.  68,  74.— 7,  83,  91.— 112.  Melville's  Diary,  p» 
95.     B|)Ot8Wood,  pp,  316.— 320. 

Wkea  informed  that  Davidson  had  teotar^  to  pi«ach  id  his 
owB  cbaicb  oa  the  Salibath  subseqoeiic  to  ike  eJctofllatilsicftlisliv 
Lennox  exclaimed,  C*est  un  petit  Diahkl 

t  Record  of  Privy  Council,  July  20,  1582. 

t  Catd.  iii.  108,  114. 

$  Hit  ttxt  was  1  Tim«  tv.  10. 
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a  ifie^tiiig  cf  the  General  AsaemUy,  extraordinarily 
convened  at  thid  critical  juncture.    He  mreigfaed 
feg^nst  those  wlu>  h^  tntroduced  the  blmdie  gidUe  * 
{as  he  termed  it)  of  absolute  power  into  tl^  country^ 
and  who  soi^t  to  areot  a  new  popedom  in  the  per* 
ioto  id  the  prince.    Tjb»  P^>  h^  *^»  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
who  united  the  ecdettastical  supremacy  to  the  civil, 
which  he  had  wrested  from  the  emperor.     Since  th« 
£t^rmatipa,  he  had,  with  the  view  of  suppressing 
^  gospd,  del^ated  his  afasdute  powar  to  die 
emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  France ;  and 
fiEom  France,  i^iere  it  had  produced  the  horr(H:s  of 
Si  Bartholomew,  it  was  farMght  into  this  country. 
He  mentt^ned  the  design^  then  on  foot,  of  resigning 
^  King's  anl^KNeity  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen» 
whieh  had  been  devised  e^t  years  ago,  wl^n  he 
tvas  in  France^  and  was  exfiressed  in  prints  contain^ 
ing  tlie  %ure  of  a  queen  with  a  child  kneding  at 
bar  feet  and  craving  her  blesong.    And  he  named 
Uafaopa  Beaton  and  Lesley,  as  the  ehief  manners  of 
that  aflailr.    ''  This  will  be  called  ineddling  witil 
civil  affiiini  (exdaimed  he) ;  but  these  things  tend 
to  the  wreck  of  rel^ion,  ai^  therefore  I  rehearse 
themf.'' 

As  this  assembly  was  considered  as  a  continue 
ation  of  the  preceding  one,  Melville  was  appoint^ 
ed  to  retam  the  chair.  The  ass^nbly  drew  up 
m  spirited  lemonstsanoe  to  the  King  and  Council^ 
cemjdbimng  of  the  late  proceedings,  and  a*aving  a 
tedxess  of  grievances*    Tl]^y  complained  that  the 

^  bloodj  knife  or  sworil.  t  CaU.  ili.  118,  114. 
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authority  of  the  church  had  been  abrogated^  her 
censures  condemned  and  disannulled,  and  her  minis- 
ters obstructed,  maltreated,  and  shameftiUy  abused 
in  the  discharge  of  their  office ;    that  his  m^i^ty 
had  been  persuaded,  by  f^otne  of  his  couifeellops,  to 
lay  claim  M  a  spiritual  power,,  as  if  he  eould  not  be 
a  complete  king  and  head  to  the  commonwealth 
unless  he  was  also  head  of  the  church ;  and  that  th^ 
two  jurisdictions,  which  God  had  divided,  were  thus 
confounded,  benefices  conferred  by  absolute  authority, 
and  unworthy  persons  intruded  into  the  ministeriid 
office  to  gratify  the  pleasure  of  men  and  advance 
their  worldly  interest,  to  the  great  hurt  of  roligioa, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  standing  laws  of  ^e 
land.    These  com^aints  were  arrangedt  under  four* 
teen  heads,  and  the  assembly  concluded  by  *^  be* 
seeching  his  Majesty  most  humbly,  for  the  love  of 
God  who  had  placed  his  Grace  on  his  royal  thrcmQ 
and  had  hitherto  wondrously  maintain^  and  de* 
fended  his  authority,"  to  redress  thm  grievance 
with  "  the  advice  of  men  that  fear  God,  and  do 
tender  his  Grace's  ®tate  and  quietnass  of  this  com^ 
monwealth.''     Melville  was  appointed,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  members,  to  go  to  Perth,  where 
the  King  was  then  residing,  and  to  present  thia  re- 
monstrance. 

The  favourites  expressed  high  displeasure  at 
hearing  of  this  deputation^  and  the  rumour  ran  that 
the  commissioners  would  be  massacred,  if  they  ven*^ 
tured  to  approach  the  court.  When  thqr  reached 
Perth,  Sir  James  Melville  of  Halhill  waited  on 
James  Melville,  and  besouight  him  to  persuade  his 
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uncle  not  to  appear,  as  Lennox  and  An*^  were 
partieuhrly  incensed  against  him  S^  the  aetive  part 
which  be  had  taken  in  defeating  their  measures. 
Allien  the  message  was  hron^t  to  hi^i^  and  his 
Bephew  b^an  to  urge  him  not  to  despise  the  friendly 
advice  of  their  kinsman,  MelyiUe  replied,  "  I  am 
not  afirdd,  thank  God!  ner  feeUe-spirited  in  the 
cause  and  message  of  Christ:  come  what  God 
pkases  to  sei^,  our  commission  shall  be  executed." 
Having  obt^dned  access  to  the  King  in  eoundl,  the 
commissioners  presented  their  remonstra&ce.  Wh^i 
it  had  been  read,  Arran  looking  round  tlie  assembly 
with  a  threatening  countenance,  exclaimed,  ^^  Who 
dares  subscribe  these  tifeasonable  articles  ?"  ^^  We 
DAEE,"  replied  MelvHle;  and  advandng  to  the  table, 
took  the  pen  from  the  ckrk  and  subsmbed.  The 
other  commissioners  immediately  fbUovi^  his  ex- 
ample* Presumptuous  and  daring  as  he  was,  Arrast 
felt  abashed  and  awed  for  the  moment ;  Lennox 
addressed  the  commissioners  in  a  mild.tei^ ;  and 
they  were  |>eaceably  dismissed  C^tam  Ei^lii^- 
men,  who  happened  to  be  preisent,  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  bdd  carriage  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  had 
not  an  armed  force  at  hand  to  support  them.  They 
might  be  surprized ;  for,  more  than  forty  yeiurs 
elapsed  after  that  period,  bdbre  any  of  their  coun- 
trymen .were  able  to  meet  the  frown  of  an  arbitrary 
court  with  such  firmness  and  intrepidity  *.  * 

*  Bulk  of  the  Univ.  Kirk,  ff.  125—127.    Melville's  Diary, 
p.  96.  CM.  MS.  vol;  iii.  pp.  123— 9.    Pctrie,  part  3,  p.  431. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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In  $31  tkese  contendtiigs,  the  ministeri  had  no 
oQfuntenanoe  or  rapport  froni  any  of  die  nobility. 
They  aeted  wciely  upon  their  omi  amviotiona  of 
duty,  and  ware  not  mimated  by  the  prospect  of  ex- 
ternal protection  from  the  rage  of  those  whom  they 
o£fended.  Tb^e  is  no  evidenoe  of  their  haTiag 
been  cone^med  in  the  eonfederacy  which  led  to  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  (^  country.  But, 
OH  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  theh?  resiabmee 
contributed  gre^y  to  check  the  care^  of  die  &v0ur« 
ites,  and  roinsed  the  nation  to  assert  their  liberties  so 
i^ominiottidy  trampled  on  by  unworthy  miniona  and 
insolent  atoangers.  Had  they  acted  in  as  pasi?e  a 
manner  as  the  nobility  had  hitherto  doae^  a  des* 
potisBi  might  ha^e  been  established  in  the  country* 
which  nothing  short  of  a  natkmal  eonyuUion  coald 
have  overtntned^  The  resistance  wbieh  they  made 
t#  the  arbitrary  n^fasures  of  the  court  was  pei&etljF 
deniable  and  kgal.  While  they  kept  withiai  the 
atrkt  lii^  of  ecelesiastioal  business,  their  prooe^oe 
was  i^uthomed  by  law.  l^iey  were  entitled  to 
disregard  the  pvohibitory  mandates  whidi  were 
isswd,  and  to  hold  them  as  forged,  as  surrepldtiomly 
obtained,  o/t  illegally  gv|knted  by  corrupt  courtiers, 
\^ho  attempted  to  supersede  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  to  stop  the  established  ^^n»e  of  justice. 
And  they  had  a  x^ht  to  employ,  in  defence  of  their 
liberties,  tiiose  censures  which  were  c<nnpet^at  to 
them,  and  which  in  this  light  had  been  JK^lenmly 
sanctioned  and  repeatedl;^  recognized  by  acts  of  the 
legyature.    Ati  the  aam^  fime  their  resistance  was 
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ttmpeted  laiy  a  li^cmttiiig  respect  for  authoirity,  and 
a  due  r^gjyrd;  to  puMic  peace.  They  supplicated, 
i^tesented;  remotisttttl^d.  Nd  tumiilt  wa*  excit- 
ed hj  tliein.  And  although  pulpits  were  forced, 
and  churcb-courtu  violated,  and  ministers  iisi^ulted^ 
tJiey  iievi^  aite»ipted  to  fsXnt  the  populace,  or,  ac- 
cording to  a  practice  common  at  that  time,  to  arm 
ih&x  friendi  in  their  drfence. 

The  haughtiness,  rapacity,  and  arhitrary  mea- 
sures of  the  fitvourites  at  length  exhausted  the 
pidienee  of  the  nobles,  wha  resolved  to  free  them- 
sdLves  and  the  eountry  from  a  disgraceful  servitude, 
lHjie  course  which  they  took  to  accomplish  this  was 
very  difla^ent  from  the  open  and  regular  resistance 
of  ihe  assemUies  of  the  church.    A  combination 
havitig  been  s^retly  formed  among  th^  principal 
brarotii^  tbey  got  possession  of  the  King's  person  by 
sofprae,  wmvpelted  lieimox  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  Arran  to  confine  himself  to  one  of  his  oWn 
houses,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  direction  of 
publie  affbirs.    By  this  enterprize,  known  by  the 
name  rf  the  Hmd  ofButhven,  the  church  was  re- 
stored to  her  liberty,  and  enjoyed  a  temporary  calm. 
Nothing  can  be  a  cleaver  proof  of  the  haughtiness 
with  wHch  Lennox  had  used  his  powef,  and  thci 
dangenmS  influence  which  he  was  understood  to 
possess  over  the  royal  mind,  than  the  inexorable 
manner  in  which  the  confederated  lords  insisted  on 
his  quitting  the  country,  contrasted  with  their  edn- 
duct  to  Arran,  whose  personal  character  aud  private 
ipamiers  were  incomparably  more  hateful  and  de- 

S  2 
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tested.  K  they  were  really  actuated  by  any  fiiYour 
#  for  the  latter,  or,  which  is  the  more  probable  sup- 
position, if  they  imagined  that  the  detestatiim  felt 
at  his  vices  would  prevent  him  from  ever  regaimng 
his  former  influence,  they  were  soon  undeceived,  and 
smarted  severely  for  their  criipinal  partiality  <»:  im- 
politic forbearance. 

Soon  after  this  change  of  administration,  John 
Winram,  sub-prior  of  the  abbey  of  St  Andrews, 
and  superintendent  of  Fife,  died  at  an  advanced 
age  *.  Though  inclined  to  the  ref<mned  sentiments 
at  an  early  period,  he  had  retained  his  situation  in 
the  popish  church  until  its  overthrow.  His  tinudity 
and  temporizing  conduct  were  often  blamed  by  the 
protestants,  and  afforded  topics  of  invective  against 
him  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  he  at  last  de- 
serted their  communion.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  amiaUe  dispositions  and  of  considerable 
learning  f. 

*  Jobi  Jobnstod,  in  hb  venes  to  ike  memory  of  Wbram,  sajs, 
that  be  died  on  the  28th  September  1581.  (Life  of  John  Knox, 
ii.  443.)  But  that  September  18.  1582  is' the  true  date,  ap- 
pears from  a  decreet  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  against  the  tenants 
of  Portmoak,  Nov-  24.  1582,— *•  the  Priory  of  St  Servan  be 
within  the  Loch  of  Levm,  otherwise  called  Portmoak-^vaemnd 
be  demission  of  the  same  be  umqll  Mr  John  Wynram,  last  Prior 
•1— and  albeit  it  be  of  veritie  that  the  said  Mr  John  departit  this 
mortal  life  upon  the  xviii  of  Sept'  last,"  &c.  The  Priory  of 
Portmoak  having  been  resigned  by  him,  was  given  to  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Leonardos  in  1580*  (Register  of  Presentations  to 
Benefices,  voK  ii.  f.  37.)     ,j 

t  Life  of  John  Knox.  i.  SI,  ii.  443.  Nicol  Burners  Dispu- 
tation :     Admontlum  to  the  Mtnisters^^^ln  the  Records  of  the 
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At  tBi  time  too  the  country  was  deprived  of  its 
greatest  Utepraxy  omameiit,  by  the  death  of  Budianan. 
The  splaidour  of  his  talents  is  unirersally  acknow- 
ledged^ ^d  his  poliitiGal  sentiments  and  moral  cha- 
racter have  found  able  advocates.  But  he  deserves 
also  to  live  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  as  a 
sincere  and  zealcms  friend  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation. He  had  not  concealed  his  partiality  to 
this  cause  when  he  waa  abroad  %  and  after  his  return 
to  his  native  coimti^,  he  gave  it  his  uniform  and 
most  decided  support  f.      Melville  appears  to  have 

university  of  St  Andrews  he  is  designed  *'  Sacraram  literarum 
professor  eximlus.'*  I  was  formerly  disposed  to  suspecti  that 
the  Catechism  which  Bale  ascribes  to  Winram,  under  the  nam^ 
of  Wouram  or  Wyrem^  was  the  same  with  Archbishop  Hamtl-  ' 
ton's  (Life  of  Knox,  i.  411.)  But  in  a  list  of  books  be- 
longing to  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  taken  ia  the  year  1599, 
are  the  two  following  separate  entrie^  : 

*^  Catechismus  I>.  J.  Winrara  Supprior. 
Catechismus  Jo.  Hamilton  £pi/' 

The  superintendent  was  of  the  family  of  Rathow,  and  married 
Margaret  Stewart,  Lady  Kinawdy,  (relict  of  ■  Ayton  of 
Kinawdy)  who  died  March  1573.  (Act  Bulk  of  the  Commis- 
sar iot  of  St  Andrews  \  May  1.  and  Oct.  18. 1574.) 

*  Langueti  Epistolae,  lib.  ii.  ep.  37. 

t  l^r  Irving  says,  *'  The  extravagances  of  John  Knox,  have 
received  no  splendid,  ebcoroiums  from  the  historical  pen  of 
Buchanan.  He  was  too  enlightened  to  applaud  the  fierce  spirit  of 
Intoleration  ih  men  who  had  themselves  tasted  the  bitterness  of  per- 
secution.^*^ (Memoirs  of  Buchaqan,  p.  316.  2nd.  edit.)  The 
Doctor  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
Strongest  measures  to  which  he  affixes  the  character  of  *'  intolera- 
tioD,**  were  approved  by  an  assembly  of  which  Buchanan  was  not 
only  a  member,  but  also  the  moderator.  Buchanan's  usual  way 
}A  to  pronounce  his  encomiums  on  individuals  when  he  KCords 
their  deathy  and  his  history  does  not  reach  the  death  of  Knox* 
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enjoyed  a  large  share  of  hi«  frkodslupafnd  confidence; 
aod  tlje  last  interview  betw^n  tkenv  pi eeeata  ua 
with  some  q£  the  laoat  interesting  tndta  in  the 
character  of  the  mort  original  writer  tkat  «rer 
Scotland  produced  \ 

While  Melville  was  engaged  in  tibia  eonteat  in 
bdialf  of  the  Ubertiea  of  the  diureh^  he  fbnnd  bia^ 

*  ^*  Tlwt  September^  io  iymti  j»f  vtsviiB^  my  vnck  Mr  Androy 
Mr  Thomas  Bucbadao^  aod  I  belrmg  j^Mr  Ci^r^  Bildi anil  was 
weak  and  his  historie  under  ye  press,  past  ower  to  EdinT.  annes 
earend  to  visit  him  and  sie  the  warlc*  When  we  cam  to  his  cha^- 
mer  we  fand  him  sitting  in  his  chaire  teatching  his  yoongman  y^ 
servit  him  in  his  chalmer  to  spell  a,  b,  ab  y  e,  b,  eb  )  &c.  efter 
salutation  Mr  Andro  sayes,  1  sie,  sir,  yie  ar  no*  ydle.  better 
this  c]uoth  he -nor  stelling  sheipe,  or  sitting  ydle  quliilk  is  als  ill. 
y'efter  he  shew  ws  the  cspistle  dedicatorie  to  the  kingj  the 
quhilk  when  Mr  Andro  had  read,  he  tauld  him  y'  it  was  obscure 
in  sum  places  and  wanted  c^tean  words  to  perfyt  the  sentence. 
Sayes  he,  I  may  do  na  mair  for  thinking  on  a  not  her  mater. 
What  is  that,  sayes  Mr  Andro.  to  die  quoth  he  ;  hot  I  leave  y^ 
and  raaoie  ma  things  to  you  to  helpe.  (He  was  telling  him  also 
of  Blak woods  answer  to  his  buik  de  iuie  regni.)  We  went 
from  him  to  the  printers  wark  hous,  whom  we  faud  at  the  end  of 
the  17  buik  of  his  Chronicle,  at  a  place  qhuilk  we  thought  veric 
hard  for  the  tyme,  qhuilk  might  be  an  occasion  of  steying  the 
laill  work,  ancnt  the  burial  of  Davie,  Therfor  steying  the 
printer  from  proceiding  we  cam  to  Mr  George  again  and  fand 
him  bedfast  by  [contrary  to]  his  custome,  and  asking  him  whow 
he  did^  Even  going  the  way  of  weilfare  sayes  he.  Mr  Thomas 
bis  cusing  schawes  him  of  the  hardnes  of  that  part  of  bis  stone, 
y<  the  king  wald  be  offendit  w'  it  and  it  might  stey  all  the  wark« 
tell  me  man  sayes  be  giff  I  have  tauld  the  treuthe.  yis  sayes  Mr 
Thomas  sir  I  think  sa.  I  will  byd  his  fead  and  all  his  kin^a 
then  q^'^he,  pray,  pray  to  God  for  me  and  let  him  direct  all.  Sa 
be  the  printing  of  his  Crqnicle  was  endit  y'  maist  lerned*  wyse 
find  godlie  man  endit  this  mortal  lyff.*'   Melville's  Diaryi  p.  90 
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self  alsd  iavolvad  in  tbi.  pdrfenmxkee  of  extras- 
diiitry  duty  at  St  Andrewa*  Arehbishop  Adam- 
son  had  beguti  to  (^eiate  as  a  pis9ae]l^r  in  the  town^ 
but  as  be  was  soraetiiAes  abeestt^  and  it  other  times 
did  not  leel  bhnself  diisposed  £&c  siudi  {MubliG  appear* 
ances,  Melyille  vf$B  BiieA  previtiled  cm,  at  bis  request* 
to  oeeiipy  bis  place  in  die  pulpit  On  the  death  of 
Hamilton,'  the  kirk^session  petitkmed  for 'bis  fier« 
vices,  and  during  ihe  vacaiiey  of  their  i^risb,  the 
pubHc  duties  of  the  Sabbath  were  divided  betweei^ 
him  and  bis  n^bew,  Jaities,  Melville*.  He  wae 
extremely  anxious  that  they  clhottld  fix  en  an  in« 
dividual  piroperly  fjml^^  for  disebarging  the  pas* 
tca*al  duties  among  them,  and  one  who  woiUd  be 
useful  in  bis  station  to  the  miivet^ity.  His  exer* 
tions  in  forwa^£sg  this  dli^t  were  not  spontwe- 
ous  on  bis  part,  but  made  lit  the  express  ap* 
poiniment  of -the  Gencnl  Assembly,  and  at  the 
particukr  request  of  the  kirk-session  of  St  An* 
drews  f  •  The  indivicktal  first  chosen  was  the  cele* 
brated  Robert  Pont.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  St  Andrews,  had  held  the  oflfice  of  elde* 
in  that  congregation  for  some  time, after  the  re- 
formation, and  was  at  ptesetit  minister  of  St  Cuth* 
berths  Church,  and  provost  of  Tiiiiity  College,  Edin-^ 
bui)§^  :|:.  In  compliance  with  the  invitation  now  given 

*  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  66. 

i  Begister  of  Kirk-sessio^  of  St  Andrews,  Dec.  6.  and  20. 
1581,  ttid  May  9. 1582.    Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  134,  a. 

t  ^^  Mir  Bpbert  Pont^'  signs,  among  the  elders,  a  deed  of 
the  se86ioD>   March   20#  1560,  and  another  May  14.  1561« 
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faim,  Pont  came  to  St  Andrews,  and  offiemted  as  mi- 
nister to  the  congregation  forneady  twelve  months, 
but  being  unable  to  procure  a  stipend,  left  it  with 
the  consent  of  the  Greneral  AssemUy  *.    This  oc- 
currence, with  the*cattse  in  which  it  originated,  was 
the  occasion  of  much  uneasiness  to  Melville.     The 
late  minister  of  the  town  had,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  grown  remiss  in  the  disehai^  (^  his 
pastoral  functions,   and  allowed  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  to  fall  in  a  great  measure  into  disuse. 
The  c(msequence  was,  that  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  had  no  desire  to  obtain  an  active-  and 
conscientious  minister,  and  would  have  been  much 
better  pleased  with  a  person  6f  mean  gifts,  provicLed 
only  he  would  allow  them  to  live  at  peace,  as  they 
termed  it,  and  not  disturb  them  with  reproofs  from 
the  pulpit,  or  with  sessional  prosecutions.      The 
prior  and  pensioners  of  the  abbey  *availed  thesH 
selves  of  this  feeling,  smd,  with  the  oonnivance  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  dty,  retained  the  funds 

(Record  of  Kirk-s^s6ton  of  St  Andrews.)  I  underst$ind  him  to 
be  the  person  called  '*  Mr  Robert  Kynpont/^  who  was  one  of 
the  com  miss  lonely  from  St  Andrews  to  the  General  AsseroUy 
1560,  and  whom  the  aflseniblj  declared  qualified  /'  foi*  miniso 
tring  and  teaching.'^  (Keith,  Hist.  498.)  "  Maister  Robert 
Pontt  commissioner  of  the  superintendentrie  of  Murray,*'  was 
presented  to  '^  the  personage  and  vicarage  of  the  parish  kirk  of 
Biroie,  in  the  diocie  of  Murray.*'  Jan.  13.1567.  (Reg.  of  Present, 
to  Benefices,  toI.  i.  f,  2.)  "  He  was  presented  to  "  the  vicarage 
of  St  Cuthbert's  kirk,  vaicand  be  the  deceise  of  W"*  Hairlaw," 
Dep.  29.  1578.  (Reg.  of  Privy  Sea^,  vol.  45,  f.  97.)  He  was 
made  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Jan.  27. 1571,  and  resigned 
this  office,  June  23.  1585.  (Reg.  of  Present  vols,  i*  iiO 
♦  Buik  of  the  Univ.  Kiik,  f.  134,  a. 
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'  destined •iS^  the  minifiter^a  sftpport  in  their  own 
hands»  and  i^nt  it  in  pastime  and  luxury.    Find- 
ing timt  their  serrioes  w^e  made  an  excuse  far  de- 
laying the  settlement  of  a  regular  minister,  Mel- 
ville and  his  nephew  resolved  to  discontinue  them. 
The  preshytary,  on  being  informed  of  this,  issued 
orders  £or  the  s^)eedy  filling  up  of  the  vacant  charge 
This  injundion,  with  Uie  reprimand  with  whidb  it 
was  JM^companied,  gave  great  offence ;  and  two  of  the 
baillies  caused  the  precentor  to  read  to  the  congr^ 
gation  a  paper,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  prior, 
and  cmitidning  the  most  disrespectful  reflections  on 
the  presbytery ;  for  which  they  were  brought  before 
the  General  Assembly,  and  enjoined  to  make  pufo|ic 
satisfaction  P.    Snieton  and  Arbuthnot,  the  princi- 
pds  of  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen, 
were  afterwards  'successively  chosen  ministers  of  St 
Andrews ;  smd  so  sensible  were  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  importance  of  having  that  town  pro- 
vided with  an  ^le  pastor,  that  they  agreed  to  the 
translation.    But  the  King,  influenced,  as  was  sup- 
}x>sed,  by  the  prior,  prohiUted  it  in  both  instances, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  injurious  to  thp  universi- 
ties ;)^     By  these  means,  that  extaiisive  parish  was 
kept  vacant  during  upwards  of  three  years  |« 

In  these  circumstances,  the  services  which  Mel- 
ville p^ormed  gratuitously,  though  acceptable  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  exposed  him  to  ilU 

*  Beik  of  Univ.  Kirk.  fF.  132,  b.  L34,  a. 

t  See  Note  B  B. 

^  Records  of  Kirk-ses&ion  of  St  AodreAvir. 
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will  and  abuse  on  tlie  part  of  not  a  few«  •  As  lolig 
as  he  continued  to  preach,  it  was  impossiUe  toot  him 
to  refrain  from  coddenmii^  the  eondodt  of  those 
who  obstructed  the  settlement  of  the  pariidi.  The 
umbrage  taken  art  this  was  increased  by  the  seve- 
rity with  which  he  rebuked  die  more  fli^r^  Tices 
which  jn^Tailed  among  the  inhabttamii,  and  Were 
overlooked  by  those  in  authority.  Gadled  by  his 
reproofe,  the  provost  one  day  rose  frrom  his  seat  m 
the  middle  of  the  sarmM,  and  left  the  diitrch, 
muttering  his  dissattsfactien  with  tbr  prmeher. 
Placards  were  affixed  to  t»e  new  ooH)8ge«^ate, 
threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  principal's  lodging, 
to  bastinado  him,  and  to  chase  htm  out  of  the  town. 
While  his  friends  were  alarmed  hr  his  safety,;  he 
remained  unintimidated,  dnd  refrised  to  yield  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  violence  of  his  adir^rsmes. 
He  summondi  the  provost  befcne  the  pre^jrtery 
for  contempt  of  divine  ordinances.  He  persevered 
in  his  public  censures  of  vice.  Chie  of  the  pUcarck 
was  known,  by  the  Frendi  and  Italian  phratsea  ia 
it,  to  be  the  production  of  James  Learmont  youi^p^ 
of  Balcomy.  This  Melville  prodiioed  to  1^  con* 
gregation^  at  the  end  of  a  sermon  is  whidi  he  had 
been  uncommonly  free  Md  i^eiienMsrtv  aiiok  dtaeribed 
the  author  of  it,  who  was  sitting  befove  him^  as 
^  a  Frenchified,  Italianistedt  joly  gentlenum^  who 
had  polluted  masy  maAit^-beds^  and  now  boastdd 
that  he  would  pollute  the  church  of  Grod  by  basti«* 
nading  hia  servants."  He  silenced  his  adversaries 
at  this  time,  but  they  soon  found  an  opportunity  of 
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xevengimg  thesaadvcs  far  the  freedoms  ^rkidl  he 
}iad  taken  imth  ihem.^ 

At  this  time^  Akxandor  ArhutfaDf>t»  prittdqMil 
of  the  imiveiaity  of  Aherdeen^  departed  this  life  f. 
He  wss  fisUowed,  in  the  oetmie  of  a  few  motttfas^ 
hy  Thomas  Smeton,  principal  of  the  uniyeisnty  of 
Glasgow  t«    Mdrille  deploved  their  death  in  skrains 

*  Melville^s  Diary  p.  93. 

t  He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  lj6tb  of  October  1583,  in  tbe 
45tb  year  of  his  agcr.  €M  m,  282.  Spotswood,  S35.  K«a» 
wei.f»  Aonala  of  A^rdteoi  iu  572—3.  On  tin  15th,  ^  Jt^ 
1568,  he  received  a  presentation  tx>  *'  tlfte  personage  and  vicaragis 
oflogv  callit  logy-bacbane— -aneof  the  comonn  kirks  of  the  catbed« 
ral  kitk  of  Aberdeen.^  His  presentation  to  the  ofBce  of  Prin- 
eipal  of  the  Kind's  Colkge,  i^dalea  July  3»  1569^.  (Reip.  of 
Vmeot.  to  Bfoe&eet,  voLi.  ff.  14,26»)  On  the  25lbJu]y  15^9, 
be  was  presented  to  *'Hbe  personage  and  vicarage  of  Arbuthnot 
callit  ane  prebendarie  of  the  kirk  of  bench  of  sanctandrois  &c 
Provydisg  &c  and*  administrat  the  sacramentis  of  Jesus  Chryst, 
Or  eilis  travell  in  sum  ?thts  als  ttecestar  Tocaloua  t»  the  atilitttf 
9f  the  kirk  and  approvit  be  the  samyny'^&c.  (lb.  f.  27*)  Dec 
S.  1583,  Mr  Rob*  Arbuthnett,  was  presented  to  "  the  per- 
sonage,  &c«  of  Ai'butbnet,-^vaikand  be  deceis  of  vmqil  A[r 
Alex*'  Arbuthnett*'     (IU  voJ.  ik  f.  93.) 

:|:  He  died  on  the  13tb  of  Decemlier  1583,  in  the  47th  year 
of  bis  age.  Cald.  iii«  299.  Spotswood,  336*  Smeton  was  mar- 
ried, (Melville's  Diary,  53,)  and  Thomas  Smeton  made  A.  M* 
at  Glasgow  in  1604,  was  probably  his  son.  Besides  the  answer 
to  Hamiltoo,  Smeton  waftcoaceraed  in  aaodier  werjk,  ef  ifhich 
Ae  aaly  account  I  can  give  is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts. **  Ane  method  of  preaching  to  be  printed  and  put  in 
Scots  be  Mr  Tho«  Smetoun.  (Buik  of  Universall  Kfrk,  f,  tl2^ 
a,)  April  1581 »  *'  Anent  the  printing  the  method  of  preaching 
and  propbesieing  set  out  be  and  sheVed 

and  read  in  the  Assembly,  the  Assemblie  hath  thoght  meet  that 
the  samine  may  be  committit  to  Irons,  and  printed  as  neces- 
sary for  the  forme  of  teaching,  and  to  be  put  in  Scottish  be  their 
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which  were  hoootirable  to  him  as  a  £riei;Hl.aBd  a 
patriot*.  The  removal  of  twe  t&uch  learned  and 
highly  ieq»eeted  men,  was  universally  bewailedas  an 
irr^arable  loss,  and,  ocewring  at  a  critical  period, 
waa  looked  on  as  a  pro^osticati(m^<^  approadiing 
oriamity. 

Notwithstanding  what  his  majesty  thou^t  pro- 
per to  profess  to  the  commissioners  .of  the  church 
and  to  foreign  ambassadors,  it  soon  appeared .  that 
he  felt  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Ruthv^n  Lords.  In 
the  ^id  of  June  1588,  he  suddenly  withdrew  from 
them,  and  having  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of 
St  Andrews,  issued  a  proclamation  condemning  the 
enterprize  of  Ruthven,  and  declaring  that,  since 
that  period,  he  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  restraint 
and  captivity.  At  first  he  promised  to  pardon 
the  offence  which  he  had  received,  and  to  govern 
by  the  common  advice  of  his  nobility.  But  the 
mask  of  moderation  was  soon  thrown  off.  Arratf 
was  again  received  at  court,  recovered  his  former 
influence,  and  renewed. his  tyrannical  career  with  a 
fury  increased  by  the  recollection  of  his  recent  dis- 
^ace.  This  change  portended  a  storm  to  the 
church,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  burst  on  the 
heads  of  her  principal  ministers. 

In  the  mean  time  all  those  who  were  concerned 
in  seizing  the  King's  p^son  at  Ruthven  were  de- 

broUier  Mr  Thomas  Smetone."   (Cald.  iJi.  43.)--Tbe  author's 
name  does  not  appear.—"  Hjperius  de  formandis  coocionibos'* 
was  printed  at  Raisil  in  1563.     "  Hyperius  Practice  of  Preach- 
iog,'*  translated  into  English  by  Ludham,  was  printed  in  1577* 
*  Delitiac  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  120—1. 
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dared  tniUm,  and  havii^  refused  to  deliver  them- 
ifelyes  up,  were  ordered  to  be  pursued  as  fugitives 
fnm.  jmttce.  The  caution  ^hich  the  ministers  of 
the  dimrch  had  used  in  approving  of  that  aiterpme^ 
pi^evented  the  court  frmn  taking  any  hasty  m^- 
sures  against  them  as  a  body  *•  But  Arran  placed 
spies  about  the  principal  individuals  »nong  them, 
with  instructions  to  inform  him  if  they  uttered  any 
thing  from  the  pulj^t  derq^atory  to  his  proceedings  t« 
Soon  s&er  the  King  came  to  St  Andrews,  and 
before  Armn  had  been  re-admitted  to  his  presence^ 
Melville  received  a  vi^t  from  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
viHe,  one  of  the.  n^  courtiers.  Sir  !Robert  informed 
him  that  some  of  his  ill-wishers  had  been  busy  in 
prepossessing  thercrfal  mind  against  him,  and  advised 
him  as  a  kinsman,  to  embrace  the  first  oppc»iiintty 

*  The  approbation  which  the  General  Assembly  gave  to  the 
Haid  of  Bathven,  or  rather  to  what  was  done  in  consequence  of 
it,  wait  very  guarded^  They-  consalted  with  his  majesty  before 
tbey  to^  that  st/tf^  aad  It  required  all  James's  king-craft  to  gloss 
over  this  fact,  when  it  was  appealed  to  by  the  English  ambassar 
dor.     Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  £  128,  h.  129.     Cald.  lii.  261. 

In  a  petition  presented  by  this  assembly  are  the  following  arti- 
cles :  **  That  bis  Maitie  and  Lords  will  wer  qnhat  great  ineon- 
yenieots  and  absurdities  falls  furtb  vpon  the  act  of  counsell  made 
concerning  absolute  power,  and  for  removing  y''of  to  delate. ye  same 
nevir  to  be  rem^mberit  heirafter." — *^  That  it  will  please  your  Mil. 
and  Lo.  to  have  pitie  and  compassion  on  y*  noble  and  godly  man, 
Jam^s  Hamilton,  £r)e  of  Arran,  sometyme  a  noble  and  comfort- 
able instrument  in  r^ornung  ye  kirk  of  God,  and  now  visit  be 
ye  hand  of  God,  and  under  pretense  of  law  bereft"  Buik  of  Univ. 
Kirk,  f.  131,  b.  It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  the  assembly  that 
they  had  presented  a  similar  petition  in  behalf  of  the  last  named 
individual  during  the  administration  of  Lennox.    Ibid.  p.  98. 

t  Wedrow's  JLIfe  of  Galloway,  p.  6.     MSS.  vol.  2. 
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of  waiting  aa  bis  Majesty,  and  cleoritig  Umself 
fnm  oalumny-  Melville  thanked  his  firiend  fot  this 
mark  of  kindness  but  excused  himself  fnm  cotnply*^ 
ing  with  his  advice;  If  his  Majesty  wished  his  O]^- 
QHNEi  on  any  thii^  relating  to  the  chutck  or  com- 
monwealth,  or  if  he  required  his  attendance  to  explain 
at  answer  for  any  part  of  his  conduct,  he  was  r^y, 
be  said,  to  obey  tke  royal  oommands  with  all  hu- 
mility and  revaitnce.  Btit  he  was  certain,  that  no 
map  could  justly  charge  him  with  having  failed  in 
jtbe  duty  of  a  subject,  and  he  wcmld  not  take  a  stop 
which  kn{died  a  consdoumess  of  guilt,  and  would 
make  him  an  indirect  aoomer  of  himself  to  his 
sov^eign  ♦• 

On  Satwday  the  15th  of  Febroary  1384,  Melville 
roceived  a  charge  to  appear  before  the  privy  conn* 
cil  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Monday  following,  to 
answer  for  seditious  and  treasonable  speeches  ut- 
tered by  him  in  his  sermon  and  jHmyars  on  a  &st 
which  had  been  kept  during  the  preeeditig  month. 
Conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  felt  no  hesitation 
on  his  own  account  in  resolving  to  appear.  His 
only  concern  was  to  know  how  he  slH)uld  conduct 
himself,  so  as  not  to  prejudge  the  tigltts  of  the 
c}^urch  and  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit, 'which  the 
court  sought  to  infringe  by  its  present  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. On  thisimpcHTtant  pmnt  he  had  little  time 
to  deliberate,  or  to  take  the  advice  of  his  brethren. 
The  university  gave  him  an  ample  attestation,  in 

♦  Melvilie's  Dkiy,  p.  10. 
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which  they  dl^olared  their  conviction  that  th^'ac* 
euj»ati(m  ^as  £|lse  imd  calumilious ;  that  th$jr  had 
been  constant  atteodants  on  his  doctrine,  imd  had 
never  heard  any  thing  p!rooeed  from  his  mouth  that 
was  derogatory  to  his  Majesty's  government ;  and 
that,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  touch  on  that 
fiubject,  in  doctrine^  in  application,  or  in  prayers,  he 
had  always  spoken  reverently  of  his  Majesty,  and 
e^^rted  his  hearers  to  yield  obedience  jto  him,  and 
t<i  the  ipesoitest  magistrate  who  possess^  Mithority 
under  him  ^.  Similar  testimonials  were  given  him 
by  the  town-council,  the  kirk-session,  and  the  pres- 
bytery, of  St  Andrews. 

When  he  appeared  before  the  privy  council,  hc^ 
with  th*e.  utmost  readiness,  ^ave  an  account  of  the 
mpmoxi  ou  which  h^  was  accused,  for  the  satiifao- 
tion  of  his  Majesty  and  their  lordships*  *  He  had 
fX^^h^  he  said,  on  the  words  with  which  Daakl 
jeminjed  Belshaz^ar  of  the  history  of  his  father  Ne^ 
buebadnes^r ;  and  he  deduced  from  them  this  gene- 
)ral  doctrine,  **  That  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  afh 
ply  cpuimples  of  divine  mercy  hM  judgment  in  sJl 
^€fl,  to  kings,  princes,  and  people ;  and  thi^  tbenearer 
the  persons  are  to  u%  the  more  applicaUe  is  the 
example."  On  this  part  of  his  sulgect  he  had  said» 
**  But  if,  now  a  dayes,  a  minister  would  rehearse 
the  eiKample  that  feU  out  in  kii^  James  the  third's 
dayes,  who  was  abused  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers, 
be  should  be  said  to  vai^e  f  from  his  text,  and  per 

*  S««!  Not«  GC.  t  wander,      '     . 
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chance  be  accused  of  treason."  He  denied  that  he 
had  said,  as  he  was  accused,  *'  that  our  Nebuchad* 
nezzar  (meaning  the  king^s  mother)  was  twice  seven 
years  banished,  and  would  be  restored  again ;''  and 
affirmed  that  such  a  thought  never  came  into  his  mind. 
He  solemnly  protested  that  neither  in  that  sermon, 
nor  in  any  other,  had  he  used  the  words,  falsely  im- 
puted to  him,  "  The  King  is  unlawfully  promoted  to 
the  crown,",nor  any  expression  savouring  erf  sudb  a 
sentiment.  •  Indeed,  it  was  notorious,  that  the  law« 
fulness  of  his  Majesty's  authority  had  all  along  heea 
strenuously  maintained  by  the  church ;  and  he  could 
appeal  to  all  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  if  he  had* 
not  exertied  himself  to  establish  it  in  all  his  discourses 
and  reasonings,  both  pul^licly  and  privately.  What 
he  had  laid  down,  as  founded  upon  his  text,  was^ 
that  whether  kings  are  raised  to  their  thrones  by 
election,  by  succession,  or  by  any  other  ordinary 
means,  they  owe  their  exaltation  to  God,  a  truth 
whidi,  from  the  infirmity  of  humtm  nature,  is  easily 
fi^gotten  by  them.  And  having  confirmed  this 
&x^iK(mx  the  history  of  the  good  kings  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  instead  of  m^ing  any  a|^licatian  d 
it,  he  offered  up  a  prayer,  (aa  he  was  aiecus* 
tomed  to  do  whenever  he  spoke  of  his  Majesty) 
beseeching  God  of  his  grace  not  to  suffer  our  King 
toiSorget  the  divine  g<)odne86  displayed  in  reusing 
him  extraordinarily  to  the  throne  of  this  country, 
when  he  was  a  child  in  the  eradl^  his  mother  yet 
alive,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  his  enemies^ 
and  in  preserving  him  since  the  burden  of  govern- 
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ment  was  laid  on  his  own  shoulders.  Melville  con- 
cluded his  statement  by  assuring  the  council  that  he 
had  given,  as  nearly  as  he  could  recoUeet,  the  very 
words  which  he  had  spoken  from  the  pulpit,  and  by 
entreating  his  Majesty,  aiid  their  lordships  not  to 
listen  to  the  misinformations  of  those  who  wrested  his 
words  from  malice,  or  who  were  so  grossly  ignonmt 
as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  an  eaitra» 
ordinary  and  an  unlawful  calling.  He  at  the  siune 
time  produced  the  public  attestations  of  his  inno- 
cence which  he  had  brought  along  with  him* 

Instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
and  testimonials,  the  council  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  trial,  upon  which  he  stated  the  fdlowing 
objections,  in  the  form  of  request.  He  requested^ 
first,  that,  as  he  was  accused  upon  certain  expressions 
alleged  to  have  been  used  by  him  in  preaching  and 
prayer,  his  trial  should  be  remitted,  in  the  first  in^ 
stance,  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  the  ordinary 
judges  of  his  ministerisd  conduct,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  agreement 
made  between  certain  commissioners  of  tile  privy 
coundl  and  of  the  church.  Secondly,  that  he  diould 
be  tried  at  St  Andrews,  wh^e  the  allied  offimce 
was  committed.  Thirdly,  that,  if  his  first  request 
was  not  granted,  he  shoidd  at  least  rajoy  tlie  privi- 
ly of  the  imiversity  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
by  having  his  cause  submitted,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  rector  and  his  assessors. 
Fourthly,  that  he  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
apostolical  canon,  "against  an  elder  receive  not  an  ac- 
cusation but  before  two  or  three  witnesses."   Fifthly, 

VOL.  I.  T 
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that  he  sltonld  have  the  beiiefit  of  a  &w  sttl^fet  by 
being  made  aoquainted  with  his  aocua^,  atad  tiant 
the  mdindiiil  who  aj^peaied  m  that  ehameter  i^0uU» 
if  the  diavge  turned  out  te  be  fidae  aad  calunmious^ 
be  liable  t^  the  pamdnaent  preeoribad  by  the  stetutea 
i^nat  those  who  seek  to  aUaoate  the  kii^  from  bia 
fidtbful  fiul^eets.  In  fine^  he  proteated  tbatif  nP«& 
Ham  Stewart^  wag  the  informer,  he  had  just gvound 
to  except  against  hsm^  both  as  an  aoouaer  and  a»  a 
wituesa,  inaamuah  aa  he  entertained  a  deaAy  malioe 
against  him,  and  bad  {requenily  threatenod  t9  da 
himbodayharmif  Hwaainhitpower.  Wh»  he 
bad  stated  thede  obfeotiona,  the  coancil  ad^wmad 
tfae  further  eonsideniticm  of  the  eauae  to  the  fi)Uaw« 
ingday. 

In  Uie  intennl,  Melville  after  conaidtiag .  mik 
bia  brethimi,  dvew  np»  in  the  fovm  of  a  proteat^  the 
cA^eetiona  wbich^  be  had  abready  stated  TeotiMfettgr 
^^ainat  the  councils  proceediBg  in  the  trial*  Njoxt 
dpy  oommiaalonera  £Nan  the  ptasbytery  aad  fisMt 
tbe  unhrersity  of  St  Andnswa  attended^  die  fonmt 
to  pioteat  for  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  chuiok  and  tbe 
latter  to  re«pledgeMdrille  to  ^  court  of  the  rector. 
But  they  wese  reliiaed  admiaskm;  and  Mdrilkw 
ftidjngthat  the  connoil  were  determined  to  praoeed, 
gam  in  his  protestf.    The  reading  of  this  paf^ec^ 

*  Stewart  was  ooe  qf  the  p^asiooers  of  the  Abbey  of  St  An- 
drews, and  bad  conceived  batred  against  Melville  on  account  ef 
bis  activity  in  procuring  a  minister  for  that  town.  His  emidiieC 
Ml  the  present  occaakm  procured  bioi  at  8t  Andrews  tl^  coimnoxi 
name  of  the  4'Ccu^r. 

t  Tbis  protest,  or  declinatucey  as  it  is  usually  called,  may  be- 
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tli0ugh,€q»rei»e4  in  t^e  Hiost  tempetate  a»d  le^ 
t^e^fo^l^ngiiage^  tlur^w  ^  King  ai?^  A^rw  kta  sq 
vicdeBl  a  lag^^^^  t^i^  t^ij^atedags  di«tur1;»ed  t^ 
privy  oomi^,  and  iqpoead  m  alurm  among. thpse.  wj^^qi 
were  without,  and  ai^^i^iy  waited  th|e  issue  of  th^ 
toial.  This  violence  rons^  MdviUe's  spirits  He 
i^sc^utely  defended  the  sjl;^  which  he  had  t^k^f^ 
and  told  the  counsellors,  that,  wjien  thepie  waa  « 
qpmtituted  chi^trch  in  the  country,  th^  shewe(j( 
tfceniselve&  too  bold  m  p9^ng  by  its  teachers*  ap4 
^ipaipkig  a  right  to  pronounce  sentence  on  thi» 
doctrine^  2^p4  control  the  iiphninistrations  of  the  ser- 
v^taof  a  J^if^  and  Coi^cil  greajter  thitf^  themsi^i^ : 
''  Aipid  ^at  ye  ^qay  see  your  wei^nesa  and  rashness^ 
in  tald^  upop  you  vrjbiat  ye  ndther  can  nor  ought  tfq 
do,  (undai^iiighis  Het»;ew  Bil^e  i^iwhis^^Lrdle,  and 
tipffowi^g  it  on  the  tab^,^  he  said,)  These  a];e  my 
instjruet^oiia:  see  if  any  of  you  can  judge  df  thenvi 
or  sl^w  t^at  1  Jiave  passed  my  injunptious."  Ajqcm 
took  ixg  the  bo(^,  a;n4  peax^ving  it  tabe  witten  i^ 
4  rtammge  language,  gfive  it  to  the  |Qi^  ^^ing;^ 
**  S#r,  Ipe  SQOipw  youjr  Migeaty  m^  ^  cowdl/'-^ 
"^  No^  my  V^r^s ;  (r^piied  MdviUe)  I  scorn  vot ;  bujb 
wi#i  all  e^u^ne&tness^  «eal,  ai^  gravaty^  I  stand  fot 
the  csuwe  of  Jesus  Christ  ^d  his  churdbi.''  He  was. 
sev>eral  tijmes  rev^ved^  b^t  not  allowed  to  have  any 
intorcourse  with  Ids  brethren.  Intreaty  and  meaacet 
were  alternately  used  to  induce  him  to  withdraw 

seen  at  large  in  the  printed  Calderwood,  pp.  1 44  ■  146.  Corop. 
Hume  of  Godscroft  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Douglas  and  Angus, 
11.  309—313. 
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his  protest,  but  he  refused  to  do  it  unless  his  cause 
were  remitted  to  the  proper  judges.  At  last  Stew- 
art was  brought  forward  as  accuser,  and  t^  deposi- 
tion of  a  number  of  witnesses  taken.  But  although 
most  of  them  were  his  known  mislikers,  nothing 
coujd  be  extracted  from  their  evidence  that  tended 
to  criminate  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  declining  the  judgment  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  behaving  irreverently  before  them;  and 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Edinbrngh,  and  to  be  fiirther  punished  in  his 
pefson  and  goods  at  his  Majesty's  pleasure  *. 

His  friends  v^ete  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the 
course  which  they  should  now  advise  him  to  take. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  were  averse  to  deprive  ^e 
church  and  sdiools  of  his  services  by  advising  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  they  were  not  vrithout 
hopes  that  they  would  be  able  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion after  a  short  imprisonment  On  the  other 
hand,  a  temporary  intermission  of  his  laboiffs  was 
not  to  be  put  in  balance  with  the  safety  of  his  life ; 
and  the  fury  with  which  Arran  conducted  himself 
justified  the  strongest  apprehensions.  It  was  judged 
proper  that  he  should  keep  himself  concealed  in  the 
capital,  while  his  nephew  sounded  the  courtiers, 
and  tried  to  ascertain  the  treatment  which  he  was 
likely  to  receive.  From  some  of  them,  James  Mel- 
ville received  favourable  assurances,  but  those  on 
whom  he  could  place  more  dependance,  repeated  the 

♦  See  Note  C  C. 
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proverb  of  the  house  lOfAngus,  '*  loose  and  livings" 
and  signified)  that  if  his  unde  surrender^  his  liberty 
he  nvaidd  n(M;  come  out  of  prison  except  to  the  scaf- 
fold. This  was  ccHiroborated  by  information  that 
the  place  of  his  confinement  was  ch^mged  from 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  that  of  Bla^^kness,  a  so- 
litary and  unwholesome  dungeon  kept  by  a  creature 
of  Arran's  \  As  socm  as  he  heard  this,  Melville  de^ 
cided  upon  the  course  which  he  would  take,  but 
without  imparting  his  resolution  to  his  friends.  He 
came  from  his  conpealment,  and  made  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  obey  the  sent^ce  of  the  privy  councilf 
He  dined  in  Lawson's  h(nise  with  the  ministeris 
who  were  in  town,  and  was  the  most  cheerful  per- 
son in  the  company ;  mingUi)g  more  than  his  usual 
portion  of  hilarity  with  the  graver  conversation  of 
the  table,  drinking  the  health  of  his  captain,  as  he 
called  the  keeper  of  Blackness,  and  desiring  his 
brethren  to  prepare  to  follow  him.  The  macer 
being  announced,  he  requested  tha^  he  shoidd  be 
lm>ught  in;  and  received,  witl^  all  respect,  the  charge 
to  enter  himself  a  pri)§f>iier  within  twenty-four  hours. 
A  Ut*k  after  this,  he  left  the  company,  and  being 
joined  by  his  brother  Roger,  retired  from  Edinburgh, 
paissed  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  next 
day  reached  Berwick  in  safety ;  to  the  mortification 

*  John  Davidson,  in  his  answer  to  AUain,  says  that  several 
of  the  lorcU,  vrben  requested  to  subscribe  the  sentence  as  altered 
by  Arran,  refused,  pind  said,  that,  to  please  his  Majesty,  they  hs^d 
yielded  too  hf  in  agreeing  to  i^  in  its  original  foriut  Cald.  ii.  34&. 
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of  Aii«n  wbo  bad  a  cottipany  of*  hcmemon  piepned 
ISO  tsonduct  Mm  to  BkckneM  *. 

The  cdiirt  tBCHH^  great  odkm  by  its  mgftet^ 
treatment  of  Melville.  TkeministareofEdinbiir^ 
{yrayed  for  bim  in  public,  ^Md  tbe  nniTiersal  lipne&t 
was,  tbat  tbe  King,  under  tbe  ifdliience  of  evil 
counsel,  bad  drivcin  into  ^xile  tbe  most  teamed  mm 
in  tbe  kingd<nti,  and  tbe  ableM  diampion  of  rel%iM 
and  tbe  liberties  of  tbe  cbnrcb.  To  touiftemct  tkaa 
impression  tbe  privy  council  issued  a  prociaoBiaition, 
declaring  Ibat  bis  exile  was  Toiuntary,  and  dis^ 
daiming  any  intention  of  using  bite  rigorously  f. 
Little  credit  wta  giviEinto  tbis  representat&pii,  wludh 
v«ras  contraditted  by  an  act  of  ^omiteii  made  alUflr 
Melville's  fligbt,  and  or^hiniftg  diat  such  ptaackoR 
als  were  accused,  shonld  benoefertb  be  ttpprebcttdod 
vritboiit  tbe  formality  of  a  legal  disage  1(.. 

H^  tbe  ^9kir  wbich  we  have  nm  Teia^  been 
a  detadied  and  in&olated  occurrence,  it  mi^  luw^ 
been  passed  over  wiftfaoiH;  enquiring  natrowly,  wba^lier 
ike  issue  to  wbicb  ft  #as  l^migbt  wa)s  more  owing 
to  tbe  impnidence  of  tbe  p^fkm  accused,  or  to  ibe 
violentandaribttraryprocedHreof  bis  judges.    B«t, 

^  CM.  i&  304^314.  MelnHe's  Diary,  p^  10^^104. 
Sfiotofi^ood,  3S0.  Hume,  Htst.  of  ^he  House  of  Douglas  aod 
Angus,  ii.  30&.— Hume  says  tbat  Melvifle  published  liis  Apo- 
logy, or  tbe  Deelinature  which  be  bad  given  in  to  tbe  privy 
council. 

i  A  Declaration  to  sum  reportis  maid  aiMnt  Mr  Atidfo  MeU 
vile  :  Record  of  privy  council,  ult  Febr.  1563. 

X  Galloway's  /Lpoltigj  for  bis  ligbt,  m  W»drow*fl  Life  of  Sfe 
Fatrick  Galloway,  p.  6.    MSS.  iq  3tbl.  Coll.  Claf.  voL  ii. 


h  is  only  one  of  many  caseg  whifk  oaruared^  and 
involves  the  great  qti^stion  which  "vms  m  kteiilgr 
agitnted  between  the  coort  and  the  churoh  dining 
^be  whdie^  this  reign.  On  this  acecmtti^  and  t^ 
pett^  ftrtiae  repetition,  I  sbaU  in  thisplaee  maki 
a  few  observations  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
mmh  fiilmnderstood  and  misrepresented. 

It  i»  needless  to  contend  about  wc»dsw  I  shall 
therefecie  allow  that  th^  instrument  which  Melville 
gave  in  to  the  privy  council,  (m  his  trial,^  was  a 
materiid  declikature ;  althongii  he  did  not  make  vast 
of  that  tam,  and,  it  is  prolMiUie^  avoided  it  intent 
tionafly,  tlsit  he  might  not  give  unnecessary  uni- 
Imge,  m  aflbfrd  a  handle  to  those  who  soi^ht  ac^ 
rtaitag^  agisist  Mm  and  ike  eaiuie  wfaicii  he  m»iif- 
tained«  But^  it  would  M^ite  a  very  slmder  ac- 
^jdntance  with  tiie  subject  to  isfer  fi^om  this,  that 
lie  disowned  the  aiitlM)rity,  or  called  in  question  1^ 
jutiddktbn  of  the  king  and  his  cenneil.  The  most 
that  it  couU  imply  was,  that  the  privy  coundl  was 
Mt  the  proper  coinrt  Jen*  trying  the  accusatioii 
broi^ht  against  him ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  shew 
thi^  it  did  not  imply  so  mxkk.  lE^^&ry  lawftd  judi- 
cature is  not  entitled  to  judge  in  every  cause,  and  a 
party^has  a  right  to  take  legal  steps  for  having  his 
cause  brought  befi»re  the  competent  judges.  Even 
in  that  age,  when  llie  boundaries  of  the  different 
jurisdictions  were  fer  from  being  accurately  traced, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  decline  the 
Judgment  of  the  privy  ctuncily  and  to  advocate  their 
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cause  to  the  Lords  of  Sessum  ^«  They  weve  nrt 
oti  that  account  thought  to  be  guilty  of  tredsoOf  Bor 
ehaiged with impeadiing the  royal  authority;  and 
the  assemUies  of  the  diurch  were  judicatories  ao- 
knowle^ed  by  law  as  much  as  any  ciril  or  qriBmiftl 
court  in  the  country. 

It  is  equally  unreasonable  ami  unjust  to  identify 
Hie  plea  advanced  by  Melville,  with  the  claim  which 
the  popish  clergy  made  to  immunity  from  the  civil 
jurisdiction  f  •  Not  to  mention  that,  in  the  latter 
t»se,  the  ultmiate  decision  might  be  given  by  a 
foreign  power,  in  consequeoce  of  a  reference  or  appeal 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  po^h  clergy  Maimed, 
and  actually  obt^ned,  an  exemption  fvim  civil 
jurisdiction  as  to  all  crimes,  of  whatevar  kii^  they 
might  be,  and  on  whi^ver  oceasicm  they  might  be 
committed — ^murders,  adulteries,  tl^fb^  secret  eon- 
piracies,  and  open  appearances  in  arms  ag«ii»st  the 
f tate.  The  plea  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  was 
limited  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  their  pai^b»ral 
functions.    To  represent  thetse  claims  as  the  same,  is 

*  '*  T.  Esteem  ye  tbat  light  for  a  subject  to  decline  his  princess 
judgment  ?  Z.  Is  that  any  ne^  thing  ?  Falls  not  tbat  forth  all- 
most  every  day  before  the  Secret  Counsel  ?  Declined  not  Mr 
John  Cranroundy  within  20  days  after  Mr  Andrew^s  dyet,  the 
King  and  Counsel  as  judges  competent  fbr  the  exhibition  of  the 
heretrix  of  Badraville,  and  be  was  never  ^narraled  as  a  dedyncr 
of  the  Kings  M*  authority.  That  is  a  form  common  enough  be- 
fore any  judges."  Dialogue  between  Zelator,  Teroporizor,  an4 
Palsemon,  apud  Cald.  iii.  678. 

t  This  has  been  done,  in  very  nnqualified  lenns,  by  Dr  Bt- 
bertson.    Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  Lond.  1809. 
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as  absuid  as  it  would  be  toccxifoiiiid  the  protection 
granted  to  worshq^ing  assemblies  by  evary  civUiz^ 
qaition»  with  that  privilege  which  formerly  rendered 
religious  houses,  and  their  oonseerated  appendagei^ 
so  many  sanctuaries  £w  all  kinds  of  male&ctor^. 
Nor  did  presbyterians  plead  that  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  %\ie  sole  judges  of  doctrine  delivered 
from  the  pulpit*,  or  that  it  belonged  to  them  to 
judge  of  treason*  If  they  had  done  so,  and  if  they 
had  at  the  same  time  contended  that  the.  mere 
acquittal  of  a  preacher  by  the  chiurch-courts  barred 
the  civil  magistrate  from  proceeding  agamst  him 
for  the  crime  of  treason,  then  I  acknowledge  thi^ 
the  change  brought  against  thefti  would  to  a  certain 
extent  be  well  founded,  and  that  their,  claims  de- 
served to  have  been  resisted.  But  suck  wa«i  not  the 
nature  of  their  plea.  All  that  they  ini^sted  for  wa^, 
that  when  a  minister  was  accused  of  exceeding  the 
proper  bounds  of  his.  office,  and  of  teaching  from  the 
pulpit  what  tended  to  the  hurt  of  the  state  or  the 
dish<Miottr  of  inagi^rates»  instead  of  being  inunedi-r 
ately  dragged  before  a  civil  tribunal,  the  acousatiop 

*  Dr  Robertson  represents  Melville  as  contending  tltat  *'  t lie 
presl^yterj  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  th^  mh  ri^/ii  to  call 
him  to  account  for  words  spoken  in  tbe  pulpit  -/*  und  jpet  he 
allows,  in  th<^  same  sentence,  that  his  pi e^  amounted  only  to  this, 
th^^'peitber  the.King.nor  i;ouncil  could  judge,  in  llu-JirH  imimivt\ 
of  the  doctrine  delivered  bj  preachers."  If  this  plea  Imd  been 
admitted,  be  says,  "  the  protestant  clergy  would  have  Ucome  in- 
dependent on  the  civil  magistrate,"  and  aiigUt  have  laugtit, 
**  tilithoutfsQr  or  controulf  the  most  dangerous  pfindples/*  Stc. 
History,  at  snpra. 


{/ 
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Bg«itirt  kim  dh^d  be  terag^t»  im  ^j^i^imtmee^ 
iMfore  Aote  ooarte  wbicii  hdd  tiie  dit«el  owNigltt 
^  hh  pastoral  eondnct.  If  tiiey  ah^uld  fittd  Ihd 
aoensatioii  well4iMiaded»  it  ims  ineiimbeiit  mi  them 
to  ceastire  hifia  ft?  a  violatioii  of  his  i»iiiiMe]ialdaty» 
mkd  to  leave  him  to  the  jiklgaieiit  ei  the  pftqper 
eottrt  for  any  eiril  t)0iBiiee  ¥^iich  he  mi^t  Imt 
committed.  Or  if  they,  thvou^  iSie  iftftaetiee  of 
imdue  partiality,  irfKmld  justify  him  ^^fmiootsdy^  It 
was'  still  competent  fyr  the  crril  magistmte  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  in  the  exerrise  Msi  that  $sMMintf 
idii(^  the  antecedent  juc^ment  of  the  chnrdh  could 
neither  supersede  nor  inval^late  ^. 

Such  was  the  full  amount  of  the  ds&m  ittde  1^ 
the  chur^  at  this  tllne^  and  if  cantiKdly  eiamlMdk 
will  not  be  found  so  extravagant^  or  so  unreai^oiiabk, 
as  has  been  alleged.  When  accusod  of  uttermg 
seditious  or  treasonable  language  ^rom  the  pu]^ 
a  preadier  was  t^a^ed'v^^  a  doable  oflSmee,  niiidi 
rendered  him  amenable  to  a  double  j«risdietM». 
He  was  amenable  to  ihe  ^uroh  lor  the  traiisgres- 
sioH  of  his  official  duty,  md  to  the  stidie  inr  violat- 

*  **  Tbt  questioQ  was  not  (tays  Principal  BaiBie)  T'Vlietlier 
ministers  be  exempt  from  the  magUtrate^s  jarisdietioD,  nor. 
Whether  the  pulpit  puts  men  in  (^liberty to  teach  treason  without 
any  oivill  cognizance  and  punishment.  Since  the  Reftffmotion  of 
religion  no  man  in  Scotland  did  ever  asseit  ftoeh  thiiigs.  Bat 
the  question  was,  as  Spofswood  himselfe  tftates  it,  fVlietber  the 
Counsell  was  a  competent  judge  to  Master  Melviltte's  doctrine 
in  prima  mstantia :  these  were  the  erpresse  tearmes.'*  Answer 
to  %\e  DeclaratioDi  p.  12  }  soljoined  to  Histoirkftl  Viadicationy 
Load.  1646. 
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ing  hi9  daty  as  a  sidgeet.  The  only  qtiestioQ 
WM  at  to  tlie  order  in  wbidi  the  cause  shouU  come 
to  be  tried,  and  the  tribunal  before  whieb  he  should 
be  tnjiajiily  eaUed  to  appear*  Sawte  anattgement 
behoved  tQ  be  umde  is  to  Ma ;  and  wh^re  thcire  was 
a  coiuitituted  chmvb,  whose  judieatories  vnere  rteog* 
vamed  by  tbe  date,  it  seems,  on  sever^  9rtHiiidb» 
most  proper  and  eaq)edient  that  iiae  individtial 
acmMaed.  dMuld,  in  the  first  instaaee,  be  made 
accountable  to  them.  Though  a  subject,  it  was 
vrbeii  aedflf  u  the  diaraeter  df  a  public  minister 
of  the  €hu]!i^  that  he  ineurred  Ike  diaige  broogfat 
against  him.  He  emiM  not  offiead  against  due  state^ 
or  agaiastaay  individoal,  witbeut first  traMgressing 
his  dulty  as  a  preacher  of  tJie  gospel.  By  this  ar*^ 
rangement,  line  state  might  be  saved  from  mudh 
djsagveeable  and  wmepessary  bunness^  eidier  in  the 
may  c^its  appearing^  from  tl^  investigattou  before 
the  eodesiastieal  courts,  that  the  diaige  was  com- 
pMdy  groondlesB ;  or,  if  it  turMd  out  otherwise,  im 
the  W9y  oi  their  sentenee  leading  to  what  might  be 
jnstljr  regarded  4us  a  sufiiciesit  reparation  of  the 
ciSsnce,  Md  a  prevention  of  its  future  recurrence ; 
m  brth  which  cases,  the  necessity  of  a  l^^proseeu* 
tkmwiould  be  hazily  superceded.  This  arrangement 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  prevefnting  ministers 
horn  being  hairassed  by  espionage  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  or  by  msfieious  in£onnatious  of 
individuals  oflfended  at  their  faithfulness  in  the  re- 
proof of  sin  or  in  the  exearcise  of  discipline.  All 
^(Efaese  4>lgeiBtB  wofdd  lie  f  aamd,  while  at  the  same 


^ 
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time,  the  civil  courts  retwied  their  authority  entire 
aud  unimpaired.  I  need  scarcely  add»  that  the 
regulation  in  question  was  never  int^tided  to  apply 
to  extraordinary  cases ;  and  that  no  sudi  immunity 
was  pieced  as  vrould  prevrat  the  executive  govern^ 
ment  from  immediate  procedure  against  a  minist^ 
who  should  he  notoriously  guilty  of  exciting  sedir 
tion  or  treason  by  his  preaching,  or  who  should 
even  be  suspected  of  this,  in  a  time  of  {mblic  com-^ 
motion  or  national  alarm. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  this  arraagement  would 
produce  colUsion  between  the  two  authcuities.  But 
bow  could  this  be  prevented  altogether,  in  the  siip- 
posed  case,  without  abolishing  the  jurisdictkm  ai^ 
discipUne  of  the  church?  If  it  diould  be  sa^d,  that 
the  previous  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
would  impose  a  restoaint  on  the  pioc^edings  of  the 
civil,  I  grant  that  it  would  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
then  I  maintain  that  this  would  prove  upou  the 
whole  a  sdutary  cheeky  and  that  its  tendency  would 
be  to  disccmri^e  the  co^  from  indulging  in  arbitrary 
and  vindictive  prosecutkms.  .What  is  it  but  the 
r^traint  ^f  opinion  on  coercive  authority-^— the  gr^t 
safeguard  of  the  we^  against  the  impressions  of  the 
powerful?  It  is  proper  to  guard  against  the  licence 
of  the  pulpit;  but  it  is  equally  prefer  to  provide 
against  encroachments  onits  due  liberty.  This  is  an 
object  of  great  importance,  whether  it  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  nature  and  immediate  ends  of  the 
pastoral  office,  or  to  the  indirect  influence  whidi  it 
is  calculated  to  have  iqmi  puMic  opimon  and  the  nft- 
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tional  weal.  Those  who  speak  in  Heavetf  s  name  to 
men,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
<^God — ^to  inculcate  the  obstsrvance  of  the  divine  law 
in  all  its  extent — ^to  reprove  irreligion  and  vice,  in- 
justice and  oppression,  wherever  they  appear,  and  by 
Vrhomsoever  committed-^— to  warn  of  approaching 
judgments  and  impending  dangers — ^to  call  all  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation  of  life — and  to  watch  for 
souls  as  those  who  must  give  an  accounfr—are  entit- 
led to  use,  and  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of,  mbre  than  ordin^  liberty  of  speech.     If  they  are 
fettered  by  injunctions,  and  awed  by  prosecutions  ai^ 
penalties  — ^if  they  dare  select  no  subject,  advance  no 
sentiment,  employ  no  expression,  but  what  is*  agree- 
able to  men  in  power,  and  smoothed  down  so  as  not 
to  grate  the  delicate  ears  of  coiuiiers— 4f  they  are 
prohibited  from  applying  the  examples  of  Scripture^ 
and  improving  the  >eveats  of  Providence,  to  the  in- 
struction and  admonition  of  their  hearers — and^  in 
fine,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  exhort,  rqwrove,  re- 
buke, with  all  authority,  they  cease  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  and  become  faithless  and  unprofit- 
able to  tlieir  people.    Nor  is  the  conservation  of 
this  privilege  (for  why  should  not  the  pulpit  have 
its  privileges  as  well  as  the  senate,  the  bench,  and 
the  academical  ch^ir?)    of  less  importance  in  a 
national  and  political  point  of  view.      Despotism 
has  rarely  been  established  in  any  nation  without 
the  subserviency  of  the  ministers  of  religion.     And 
it  nearly  concerns  the  cause  of  public  liberty,  that 
those  who  ought  to  be  the  common  instructors  and 
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ike  £nlbf^  wA  £;aiie9a  Humitar^  ^f  all  ckMcsi 
thould  ii9t  be  eoi  varied  iato  die  fciaiiied  syeophaBte 
#f  t  oerrUpt,  or  tW  treivJ^ling^  ukf^m  of  a  tyrapniiie^l 
adbniniitviilioii. 

At  the  pmod  <^  whieb  wt  ifieak,  the  pidpit  wasi 

in  £iet,  the  ouly  ^fg^n  hy  wbieh  pubtic  ^oakMi  vm 

or  eould  be  expseaaed ;  nod  the  eodesiMtical  courts 

were  the  ooly  iiifiembUea  in  the  nation  which  poa* 

aeaaed  wy  thvig  tiiat  wm  entitled  to  the  name  c^ 

Mberty  or  ind^ndenee    Farliamei^t  had  ita  inm'^ 

Mss  prep»fed  to  ^a  bftnd»  wd  bid  befave  it  in  t^ 

ahape  of  aete  which  rfxprnd  osdy  ita  am»k*    XHa<- 

waami  ai^  fireedain  ci  ^eeeb  i^ere  mjiknowa  in  ito 

meetings.    The  eonrta  ef  juatioe  were  dap^ideat  w 

the  will  of  tiM^  aovem^  and  fi^^ofueot^y  had  th^ 

piocaedbga  regelated  and  tib»r  dec^aiwaa  dMati4 

by  letters  or  soaaaagea  firom  the  thiioiie^    Itwaatba 

pceadieia  wli»  flrst  tau^t  the  pe^ie  to  mf^f^Si  an 

^iniim  oa  <^  oondiust  of  thnr  xubira }  apd  tih^  aa- 

acmUiea  of  the  dmrob  ^  the  easlieat  e»i»pjb^  ^  a 

regular  amd  Ami  <^ype^0A  to  tha  afblto^ry  a«d 

nnoenalitatiasial  raeaaurea  id  the  oonrt*    Hiia  ^  a 

&et  whidi  baa  been  atrangely  oY^tlmliad  by  «Mil 

modem  wxitera^  vfho,  inrtMd  of  preaf^tii^  aawff^ 

and  liberal  views  of  the  strte  of  aoeiety  at  that  pmo4 

have  too  often  amuaed  their  read^iisi  by  pointing 

aarcaams,  or  tximing  elegaiEit  peiioda,  on  tJb  wx^ni 

pretenaiona  9xd  dangeroua  eneroaebmeftts  qC  a  pi afi^ 

byterian  hierarchy. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  natioxi  at  lai^  waa  in? 
tc^rested  in  the  question  reapeeting  i^  imd^pend^ce 
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eii^  eodbsiastkid  courts ;  wd  e^ery  eii^bteo^ 
Ineadof  JHfiiioe^aiid  freedmu  «t  ihft  tiiae  B»u8ti  b^ii^ 
irid^  WGoess  to  the  skraggjte  wbiob  the  .]^!^cAcb€i« 
were  usakiiig  in  d^oi^ce  of  Iheiir  privilege(»*  XW 
powers  of  the  privy  eouncU  of  Sieotkipd  i^pe*f!  to 
hftve  heen  very  imdefiD^  their  B)ode  of  prooe&ire 
smnmory^  and  their  dedaiaiis  fireqi^wtly  of  the  i»Oft 
arbitrary  aod  deapotieial  kind.  It  would  i^  he  n 
diffieult  tadc,  in  my  qpinion>  to  extraet  from  th#lr 
rcoesds  a  ameft  of  prooeedings,  in  which  they  mi 
only  intevfered  with  cames  which  properly  helonged 
itk  the  civil  and  criminal:  cgiirt£(»  h^t  ahK>  deiNd^ 
them  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  moat  essentiail  four 
cipleaof  juatiee,  and^mprt  expHdt  statuicn  cf  the 
realm.  It  will  acarcdiy  admit  ^  a  donhtp  that>  i» 
the  proisieeution  of  Mdvilkv  the  omrt  had  m&m  m 
viev^  thatt  cheddng  the  libevtiea  mei.  bf  ]psemlks% 
er  reskitiiig*  the  alle^pod  c^um  of  ohucdi^^Knurta.  to 
Indge  in  cases  of  treas(»i.  Their  grand  oliieet  was 
to  rendeff  die  auduxrity  of  the  sovere%h  absolute 
by  bringing  every  cause  hefcoie  the  comidl^tabk 
far  decadon.  A  right  had  already  leen  daimed  on 
bdalf  of  the  privy  eouneil  to  Judge  in  any  cause  of 
a  civil  natuie^  and  the  claim  was  aftocwards  eoe^ 
finned  by  a  slavish  parliament^.    But  the  royal 

*  In  the  cause,  James  Menzies  against  Earl  of  Atbole,  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  A^il  3.  1576,  it  was  pleaded  by  the 
defender  tbat,  by  the  institution  of  the  College  of  Justice^  all 
causes  should  be  tried  by  them .  It  was  answered  by  the  pur- 
suer, and  ♦*  by  Mr  David  Borthwick,  advecate  to  his  Malie  in 
his  hienes  name,  that  be  act  maid  be  Kisg  James  the  third  it  ie 
declared  that  it  shall  be  lesum  to  hia  Matie  or  fab  suoceisoaies 
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power  was  regarded  ag  limited  and  incomplete  as 
long  as  ecclesiastical  causes  were  exempted  from  its 
jnrisdiction.  The  right  which  the  chordi-conrts 
exercised  of  appoiirting  their  own  diets,  the  freedom 
of  discussion  allowed  in  their  meetings,  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  they  resbted  every  attempt  to 
encroach  on  their  rights,  were  disliked  by  the 
courtiers  as  teliding  to  abridge  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  dreaded  by  them  as  holding  out  a 
temptation  to  the  civil  courts  to  lay  claim  to  similar 
privileges.  It  was  the  su]^ession  of  these  that  was 
aimed  at  in  the  present  ptosectttion,  and  in  the  late 
affair  of  Montgomery. 

Od  his  trial,  Melville  pleaded  not  only  the  acts 
of  parliament  and  privy  council  ratifying  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church,  but  also  an  agreement  which 
had  been  entered  into  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
^ssention  on  this  very  subject.  In  consequence  of 
the  olfepce  whidi  was  taken  at  the  court's  having 
imprisoned  Dury  for  expressions  used  in  the  pulpit, 
a  conference  was  held  between  commissioners  of 
the  council  and  certain  ministers,  who  agreed  that, 
in  future,  if  the  king  was  o£Eended  at  the  doctxine 
of  any  preacher,  he  should  cause  a  complaint  to  be 

to  decyde  in  ivliatsumever  causes  at  y'  pleasour  notwithstanding 
ony  priveledge  granted  to  ony  vtber  Juges.'^  The  lords  of  secret 
council  found  that  they  wer^  "  Juges  competent.^'  (Lord  Had- 
dington^s  MS.  Collections  from  Minutes  of  Secret  Counsel,  &c.) 
The  Parlianient  1584  ordained  that  the  king^s  majesty,  his 
heirs  &c.  shall  be  **  Juges  copetent  to  all  personis— iVi  all  mat- 
teris  quhairin  thay  or  ony  of  thame  salbe  apprehendit,  summound 
or  chargeit  to  ansoer  to  sic  thingis  as  salbe  inquirit  of  thame  be  our 
9aid  soueraue  lord  and  his  counselK^'  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  293. 
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given  in  against  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  in- 
stead of  summoning  him  to  ajipear  before  the  jfnvy 
council*.  Accordingly  this  was  done  in  the  in- 
stance of  Balcanquhall.  Melville  had,  therefore, 
reason  to  complain  that  thb  agreement  was  violated 
in  his  case.  It  is  a  very  insufficient  and  weak  apo^ 
logy  for  sudi  bad  faith,  that,  in  Balcanquhall's  pro- 
cess, the  General  Assembly  did  not  give,  the  kii^ 
satisfaction,  and  did  ^^  force  him  to  take  other 
courses  than  he  desired  to  foUowf ;"  as  if  the  agree- 
ment had  been,  that  tiie  assembly  should  have  the 
power  to  judge  of  the  doctrine  of  preachers  provided 
they  humoured  his  Majesty  by  alwayib  condemning 
it.  / 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  pro^ 
ceedings  agdnst  Melville  were  grossly '  unjust  and 
illegal.  His  sentence  rested  not  on  the  proof  of 
the  articles  libelled,  but  entirely  on  the  mode  of 
his  defence.    Granting  ihat  the  council  had  the 

*  *^  In  resp^t  that  At  the  l^st  calUpg,f>f  Jo'^  Ourie  befor  the 
privie  couosell  vpoo  ane  compt  of  eertaine  words  alledgit  spokln 
in  his  sermon,  ordour  was  takin  be  certaine  comissioners  of  coun- 
sell  and  brether  of  the  kirk,  tha^  In  cace  such  accusationes  after- 
ward soflld  fall  out,  the  kirk  soidd  have  the  judgement  yroi:  And 
if  the  kings  Ma.  please  to  send  any  comissioners  at  tryall  dief 
sould  see  the  proceidings  *of  the  kirk."  Buik  of  Universal! 
Kirk,  if.  114.  b.  '  ' 

t  Spotswood,  pp.  317 — 8.  Those  who  consult  the  expressions 
charged  on  Balcanquhall,  as  giv^i  by  the  archbishop,  will  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  offensive  in  them 
it  lay  in  the  preacher's  playing  on  words  in  the  pulpit.  And 
surely  his  Majesty,  at  least,  had  no  right  to  be  offended  at  a 
speaker's  being  acquitted  for  punning  unseasonably. 
VOL.   h  '  ^ 
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fnUert  right  to  judge  in  the  eause  and  at  Brst  in- 
ttanee,  and  eonaequently  that  his  requintiooa,  protert, 
^r  decliiiatuxe  was  invalid  and  inadmissible,  all  that 
xemained  far  the  eoort  to  doi^  was  to  repel  his  det- 
feneesi  to  find  itself  competent,  and  to  proceed  with 
itke  trial.  He  was  before  them»  and  the  only  op^ 
po8itiiE»i  which  he  made  was  by  winrds  and  written 
instrument  Of  the  same  complexion,  and  stiU 
worse,  was  the  conduct  of  the  council  in  introducing^ 
among  the  grounds  of  hia  sentence,  his  behayionr 
and  the  words  used  by  him  on  his  defenoe.  Although 
these  had  been  as  offensive  and  disrespeetfiil  as  tbej 
were  all^^  to  be  *,  still  it  was  in  the  hi^best  de- 
gree unjust  to  convert  them  into  matter  of  crimina* 
thn^  and  ground  of  punishment,  in  the  absaaee  and 
complete  failure  of  all  proof  of  the  dbarg^  exhibited 
against  him.  Even  in  the  case  of  thoaQ  who  are 
iduu^ed  with  the  mqaat  flagrant  mmes^  great  liberty 
ia  allowed  to  them,  or  to  their  counsd*  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  legal  plea,  and  to  urge  every 
phiusible  objection,  whether,  it  reqpecta  l^e  com- 
petency of  the  judges,  the  relevancy  of  the  libel, 


P  AocoydtDg  to  8fot9vrood*»  aeooimt,  **  He  burst  f<nrtk  in  m- 
dotiftil  speeches  itgaiiist  4lie  Kii^,  sajiiig.  He  pm'vgrted  tkc  hwB 
botAofGodandfnanJ^^X^AisL  p^  330.)  But  tkis  statement  is 
refuted  by  the  act  of  privj  council^  which  makes  «o  mentioa  of 
a  personal  charge  against  tbe  King,  but  merely  says  that  he  al- 
leged, *^  that  the  laws  of  God  and  practices  observed  within  thi» 
country 9  were  perverted,  and  not  observed  in  his  case*^*  (Record 
of  Privy  €oonc«],  Feb.  17.  ISSS.)  If  the  archbishop  had  the 
minute  of  oonncil  before  him,  the  odiouft  turn  wfaick  he  gives  to  it 
would  be  most  inexonsabie. 
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the  character  of  the  witnesses,  or  the  mode  of  con* 
ducting  the  prosecution*  And  it  is  only  where 
tyranny  and  hlind  passion  have  usurped  the  seat  of 
justice,  that  the  strong,  and,  it  may  he,  intemperate 
language  that  has  escaped  a  prisoner,  in  the  heat 
and  agitation  of  his  defence,  is  charged  against  him, 
or  recorded,  upon  his  conviction,  as  even  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  crime.  Such  procedure,  while  it  demons 
strates  the  iniquity.of  the  judges,  affords  the  strong* 
est  possihie  presumption  of  the  innocence  of  the 
accused  individual. 

Melville's  flight  to  England  turned  out  to  he  of 
great  advantage,  hy  enabling  him  to  discover  and 
counteract  th6  insidions  schemes  of  Adamsoii. 
During  the  late  changes  the  archbishop  had  acted 
witSi  his  usual  craftiness  and  inconstancy.  In  the 
affior  of  M<mtgomery,  he  appeared  to  co-operate 
with  the  church,  while,  in  reality,  he  was  secretly 
encouraging  the  court  to  persevere  in  the  support  of 
episcopacy.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  giving 
the  strongest  assurances  of  his  attachment  to  the 
presbyterian  discipline,  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  plotting  its  overthrow  ^.    The  General 

*  ''  Eftor  7<  g^nenJl  aasemyie  in  October  [1581]  Mr  Patrik 
AJamsone  aggreit  to  all  the  pointts  of  the  baik  of  Polecie  and 
cooceming  the  office  of  a  Bischope,  and  calling  to  dinner  Mr 
Andro  Melnill  my  uncle  Mr  Alex'  Arbatbnot  and  vthcrs  diners, 
be  snb^crynt  y'to,  qubUk  bis  sobscrifilion  is  yet  in  my  uncletf 
coatodie.  Item  y*  wintar  be  past  ower  to  a  convention  of  the 
esteates,  and  efter  he  fand  no*  curt  as  he  luiked  for  he  drest  bim 
to  the  vniniaters  of  Ed',  sbawing  tbam  bow  that  he  cam  ower  ip 
coiirt  w^  Balams  hart  of  purpose  to  corse  the  kirk  and  d«  ^nill., 

u2 
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Assembly  lutriBg  appointed  the  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow to  try  certain  charges  against  him,  Melville 
was  empowered  to  summon  him  to  appear ;  but  he 
excused  himself  from  executing  the  summons,  on 
account  of  the  sickness  under  which  the  bishop 
laboured.  But  no  sooner  had  the  King  withdrawn 
ficom  the  confederated  lords  than  Adamson  left  his 
castl^  to  which  he  had  confined  himself  for  a  whole 
year,  appeared  in  the  pulpit^  and,  although  he  had 
himself  approved  of  the  enterprize  at  Ruthven  *,  in- 
veighed against  the  nobility  who  were  concerned  in 
it,  and  such  of  his  brethren  as  had  supported  their 
administration.  Tq  avoid  the  pending  prosecution 
against  him  he  left  the  kingdom  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1583,  under  the  pretext  of  going  to  Spa  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health.  But  he  proceeded  no  farther 
than  London^  and  having  obtained  a  public  6(Hnmis- 

Jbot  God  haid  wrought  sa  i**  liiro,  y*  he  bad  turned  his  ^lart  to  the 
^ontrare  and  maid  liiin  bathe  in  reasoning  and  votting  to  stand 
for  the  kirk,  prdmisiog  to  schaw  fordar  and  fordar  fruitts  of  his 
eonversion  and  guid  mieniog.  Wbarat  Jhone  dury  was  sa  reiovsic 
}*  he  treated  him  in  hous  and  wrot  ower  at  lainthe  to  me  in  bis 
faivour.  Whervpon  I  past  down  to  his  casteil  at  his  hanicoming, 
and  schew  him  tirhat  information  concerning  him  I  haid  gottia 
from  the  breithring  of  Ed',  thanking  God  y'for  and  offering  him 
io'caitts  of  continuance  the  right  hand  of  soctetie,  wberat  retojsing 
^e  tauld  me  the  maiter  at  lainthe,  and  namlie  conoeniing  the 
grait  motiones  and  working  of  the  «preir«  Weill  said  I  y^  spreit 
is  an  vpright  halie  and  constant  sprit,  and  will  mair  and  mair 
l^ytbe  in  effects  ^  bot  it  is  a  fearfoll  thing  to  lie  against  him/*— > 
Melyille's  Diary,  pp.  89—91,  95*  The  papers  which  Adam- 
Sjoft  subscribed  -at  this  time  may  be  ^seen  in  the  printed  Calder- 
Vood,  pp.  93—96*  comp,  Cald.  MS.  ▼oh  ii?.  pp.  S50— .364. 
*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  326. 
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sion»  became  an  active  agent  for  Arran,  by  endeavour* 
ing  to  prepossess  the  court  of  Elizabeth  against  the 
Scottish  noblemen  who  had  fled  into  England.  Hq 
consulted  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
bishop  of  London,  as  to  the  overthrow  of  presbytery 
in  his  native  country.  He  represented  tjie  princi- 
ples and  conduct  of  his  brethren  in  an  odious  light 
to  the  ministers  of  the  French  Church  in  London, 
and  wrote  letters  to  the  same  purpose. to  the  churches 
of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  Melville  having  obtained 
copies  of  these,  lost  no  time  in  despatching  other 
letters  to  the  foreign  churches,  in  whidi  he  conveyed 
a  very  different  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in 
Scotland,  and  painted  Adamson  in  no  very  favour- 
able or  flattering  colours.  As  he  was  well  known 
in  the  places  to  which  he  wrote,  his  representations 
were  successful  in  defeating  the  designs  of  Adamson, 
who  hoped  to  have  drawn  from  the  continental 
divines  such  a  reply  as  would  be  helpful  to  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  *.  Melville  had  hitherto 
lived  on  good  terms  with  the  archbishop,  but  from 
this  time  all  friendly  intercourse  between  them  was 
broken  off.  Whatever  encouragement  Adamson 
might  receive  from  the  bishops  in  England,  f,  hi^ 

*  Al^amspn's  papers,  and  Melville's  letter,  or  at  least  a  trans, 
lation  of  it,  are  preserved  in  James  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  107—* 
118.  Tbe  answer  from  Geneva,  addressed  to  the  exiled  lords,  is 
insert^  in  Cald.  iii.  735.  Melville  wrote  also  to  Castol,  one  of 
the  French  ministers  in  London.   Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  ix  59. 

t  Mr  Beale,  Clerk  of  the  Queen's  Closet,  in  a  letter  published 
by  Strype,  charges  archbishop  Whitgift  with  speaking  in  a  de- 
gradiiig  style.of  tbe  mmisters  of  Scotland  and  of  other  reformed 
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embaasjr  did  not  smcce^  at  court,  and  his  rmdence 
at  Xiondoa  mjured  the  cause  whibfa  he  was  sent  to 
promote.  This  was  omng  in  no  anall  degree  to  his 
)>ri¥ate  conduct,  which  was  unbecoming  the  clerical 
<^iaracter  and  difl^raceful  to  the  sovereign  wlumi  he 
represented  ♦• 

Upon  Adamson's  refcom  to  Scotland  a  parliament 
mu3  held,  by  wluyeh  pBesbytery  was  overthrown,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  church  and  the  nation  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  those  by  whom  he  was  guided. 
To  decline  the  judgment  of  his  M^esty  or  of  the 
privy  council  in  any  matter  was  dedared  to  be 
treason.  Those  were  declared  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  who  lAould  imptign  or  sedc  the  diminution  oi 
the  power  and  authority  of  any  of  the  three  estates 
of  parliament ;  1^  which  all  that  the  church  had 
done  for  a  series  of  years  in  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy was  pronounced  treascmable.  All  judgments 
and  jurisdicticms,  spiritual  or  temporal,  which  had 
hitherto  bera  exercised,  but  were  not  approved  by 
parliament,  wi^e  diacharged,  and  all  the  Mljgects 

churches,  and  says  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  given  his  ap- 
probation to  Adamson's  design  of  overturning  the  order  of  the 
diurch  of  Scotland.  Wiitigifr,  in  an  apologetieaV  letter,  says^  that 
he  had  not  given  his  subscription  to  Adamson^s  plan,  but  does  not 
deny  having  conferred  with  hi«i  on  the  subject.  Life  of  Wbitgift, 
ppw  149, 150;  Append  p.  57, 

^  In  making  this  statement!  I  do  net  rest  on  the  authority  of 
Mtifica]  poems  (See  Dalyeli's  Bcottidi  Poems  of  the  16th  Cen*- 
t«ry,  p.  309.)  ^  nor  even  of  Calderwood,  ffho  might  be  suspected 
4f  giving  too  easy  feith  to  reports  unfavourable  to  the  bishop. 
But  it  it  confirmed  by  8ir  James  Melville,  who  was  of  the  same 
polilkal  pacty  with  Adameoai  and  appoiatad  t^  sucoe^  iiim  » 
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prohibited^  under  l^igh  pains^  fiom  conTefmiig  in  uny 
assembly,  except  the  ordinary  ceurts,  to  treaty  em* 
SfAu  or  determine  en  any  matter  o£  state,  t^ivil  w 
eoeiesiastieal^  mthont  t^  fipeeial  ccmimaiidmeiit  and 
Mc^oe  of  his  Majesty.  This  act  ivas  intended  ioi: 
&e  suppres^cm  not  only  of  the  presbyteries,  biit 
also  e(  tb^  General  Assembly ;  or  rath^,  it  pat  the 
whde  government  of  the  chuich  into  the  ^ads  of 
the  king,  without  whose  express  consent  no  ecdesi^ 
astieal  assembly  could  be  held  *;  Accordingly^  it  was 
erdained>  by  another  act>  that  commissions  should 

• 

am^ssachr.  **  The  said  Bishop— was  disdnin^  ia  Engladi^ 
aqd  didlottalired  Hs  taautry  bj  iMrroviag  gold  and  preCMiM 
fbrniture  from  tbe  Siehop  of  London  and  others,  which  was  never 
restored  nor  payed  for.^^  (Memoires,  p.  150.  folio  edit)  Adam- 
son,  in  a  letter  to  Whltgift,  promises  to  send  ht»  Grace  ^  agallo- 
waj  naig,^'  in  return  for  his  hospiti^ity  ^  hot  that  t&e  ''  o|^rtonit 
commodite^'  of  conveying  it  ever  presented  itself,  or  that  the  naig 
ever  ocoapied  a  stall  at  Lamheth,  Is  more  than  dnbioos.  (Harl« 
MSS.  num.  7004.  2.) 

*  **  The  vther  forme  of  Jogement  quhtUc  hes  Majesty  hes  dis- 
diargttf  is  the  genenUl  asseovWe  of  the  htfill  Cleigie  in  die  Be- 
alme :  under  pretence  qnhairof  ane  number  of  Muiisteris  from 
sundry  presbyteries  did  assemble,  with  sum  gentlemen  of  the 
country,^*  &lo^^^*^  His  Maiestie  vpoun  necessarie  occa»oiis-M 
rpoune  humble  ^upplicationa  made  vato  his  Hieaes  will  not  re-r 
fiose  to  grant  them  Uoenoe  to  convene  To  wit,  the  Bisbeppesi 
Commtssioivers,  and  tume  of  the  maiit  verteoas,  leanit  &  godly 
of  their  diocets/*  &c  (Declaratioaii  of  the  K^gs  Bfajettieft  ia- 
tentieun  and  meaning  teward  the  kut  Aols  «f  FarliuBeat,  pp. 
17, 19*  Edin.  15S50  Even  the  amtings  of  kirk^fesaions  wti* 
discharged  by  thit  acu  Accordnvgly,  on  tbe  SSth  Ifay,  1584,  a 
spetial  iioeace  was  granted  by  his  Majesty,  in  vbtne  of  hit  di^ 
pensing  pewier,  for  holding  the  weekly  exercise  and  meetings  of 
kitk-sesiion  ia  fidiahurgb,  **  nolwithitft&diBg  our  laDe  aat  ef  pe^f 
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be  given  to  the  bishops,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
constituted  king's  commissiiMiers  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  to  put  order  to  all  eedenastical  matters  in 
their  dioceses.  In  fine,  it  was  ordained  that  none 
^ould  presume,  privately  or  publicly,  in  semnms, 
declamaticms,  or  familiar  conferences,  to  utter  any 
false,  untrue,  or  shmderous  speeches,  to  the  disdain, 
reproach,  and  contempt  of  his  Majesty,  his  coundi 
or  proceedings,  or  to  the  dishonour,  hurt  or  prejudice 
of  his  highness,  his  parents,  and  progenitors,  or  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  bis  highness  and  his  esUite» 
present,  bygane,  or  in  time  coming,  imder  the  pains 
cont^ed  in  the  acts  of  p^rli^mcnt  against  the 
makers  and  tellers  of  lesings,  which  were  to  be  exr* 
ecuted  with  all  rigour,  even  upon  those  who  }ieard 
such  speeches  and  did  ^ot  reveal  them  ^0 

These  are  the  black  acts  (as  they  were  called)  of 

UameDt  or  any  pains  contained. therein,  anent  the  which  wee  dis- 
pense  be  thir  presents^^  (Cald.  iii.  376.)  An  intimation  of  a  sif 
milar  kind  was  made  to  the  eldein  of  St  Andrews  bj  Adamson. 
(Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  St  And.  June  17.  1^84.)  B^l 
where  the  ministers  or  elders  were  unconformable  to  the  will  of 
the  court,  they  were  prevented  from  assembling.  The  Kirk 
Session  of  Glasgow,  which  used  to  nieet  every  week,  did  not  aa. 
semble  from  July  18,  1584,  to  March  31^  1585.  (Wodrow's 
Life  of  Mr  David  Weems,  p.  83.  MSS,  voL  3«) 

♦  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  293,  296,  305.— As  a  fit  supplement  to 
the  last  mentioned  act,  Buchanan's  History  and  Dialogue  De 
Jlifvl^e^iif  are  condemned.  Temporamutantwr*  Not  many  years 
before,  a  pension  of  £20  yearly  had  been  assigned^  *^  for  the 
guid,  trew,  and  thankfuU  service  done  to  our  so.  lord  be  his  louit 
Mr  Jofane  Geddy,  seruitonr  to  Mr  George  Bucbquhannan,  pre-? 
ceptour  to  his  hienes  and  kepar  of  his  privie  seal,  in  writing  of 
the  Cbnmicles  of  this  realme  and  vtheris  lovable  werkis  of  the 
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this  servile  parUament.  Though  eversive  of  aU 
liberty5  dvU  and  natural  as  well  as  ecclesiastical^  not 
a  nobleman,  baron,  or  burgess  ventured  to  open  iiur 
mouth  agtdnst  them.  Some  of  the  ministers, liaving 
received  secret  information  of  what  was  intended, 
repaired  to  the  parliament-house,  with  the  design 
of  protesting  for  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
doors  were  shut  on  them.  The  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  received  orders  to  pull  out  of  the  pul- 
pit any  individual  who  presumed  to  censure  what 
the  parliament  had  done.  But  this  did  not  deter 
them  from  exonerating  their  ccmscience ;  and  when 
the  acts  were  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross.  Law- 
son,  Balcanquhall,  and  Pont,  **  taking  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  went  boldly  and  made  public  pro- 
testation" against  them,  with  all  the  ceremonies 
nsual  on  such  occasions  ^. 

Orders  were  immediately  issued  to  apprehend  the 
protesters,  but  they  saved  themselves  by  a  timely 
^ht.  Upwards  of  twenty  ministers  soon  after 
followed  their  example,  and  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land.     Arran  threatened,  with  his  usual  brutal 

said  Mr  Georges  editioun/'  May  8,  1577.  (Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,    * 
vol.  43.  f.  81.) 

To  be  consistent  the  parliament  ought  also  to  have  condemned 
Bdchanan^s  ^apthtes^  or  at  any  rate  to  have  expunged  the  fol* 
lowing  sentence  in  the  dedication  of  It  to  James :  *'  Volb  etiam 
hunc  Iibellum  apud  posteros  testem  fore,  si  quid  aliquando  pravii 
eonsultoribus  iropulsus,  vel  regni  licentia  rectam  educationen\ 
soperante,  secus  committas,  non  prseceptoribus,  sed  tibi,  qui  eis 
recte  monentibus  non  sis  obsecutus,  id  vitio  vertepdum  esse/* 

*  Hume  of  Godscroft's  History,  ii.  335—6,  Cald,  iii.  366, 
368.     Spots.  333. 
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Ottursenenf)  ^^  tkat  be  would  aitke  Lawson's  head  to 
kapfimiiliisludte^,  thou^it  wasasb^as  almy^ 
9tKki*  He  imprisyned  David  Lindny,  tlie  milli- 
ter of  Leitby  in  Bladoiess^  and  John  Howiesm  in 
Spey  Tower.  For  praying  finr  his  Stressed  brethren^ 
Kiod  Dalglebh,  minister  of  Bi  Cuthbert^l  Cfanich^ 
was  tried  for  his  life.  The  jury  acquitted  him ; 
but  he  was  instantly  sarred  with  a  new  mdictment 
for  hoiding  cofrespondence  with  rebels,  m^dybe* 
eaufid  he  had  read  a  letter  whidi  one  of  \ht  minis- 
ters of  Edmbuigh  had  sent  to  his  wife.  Being 
persuaded  to  come  in  the  king's  will  for  ^is  &ult, 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  ^i  him,  and^  *^ugh 
it  was  not  executed,  yet  by  a  refineanent  in  orudty, 
the  scaffold  was  erected  and  kept  standing  for  seve- 
weeks  before  the  window  of  his  prison  f  .  All  mi- 
nisters, and  masters  of  colleges  and  schools  were 
required  to  subscribe  a  bond,  in  which  they  engaged 
to  obey  the  late  acts  of  parhamentt  and  to  adcnow- 
ledge  the  bishops*  as  their  eodesiai^ieal  superiors, 
under  the  pain  of  being  for  crer  deprived  of  their 
benefices  and  salaries  :^.     The  most  of  th^  ministers 

*  neck« 

t  Nicol  Dalgleisb  had  been  for  manj  years  a  regent  in  St 
Leonardos  College,  St  Andrews,  nvliicb  be  left  in  tbe  year  1577. 
(Papers  of  the  University.)  He  went  to  France,  and  remained 
for  some  time  at  Bourges.  (Cald.  ii.  606.)  After  bis  return  to 
Scotland  be  was  nominated  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  1581| 
is  a  fit  person  for  being  made  principal  of  King^s  College,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  Arbuthnot  to  tbe  ministry  of  New 
Aberdeen.     (Brtik  of  Univ*  Kirk,  f.  102.) 

t  Act. ParL  Scot.  iii.  347. 
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lefused  subsoripticm.    Having  ccmr^ned  the  priii- 
cipal  reeusaBts,  Amm  asked  tliem.  Haw  they  darrit 
be  so  bokl  as  to  fiad  fiiult  with  the  late  a^  of  par- 
liament.   John  Craig  told  hiui»  .that  they  durst  find 
fault  with  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  wotd  of  QoA. 
Upon  this  Atran  started  to  bis  feet,  and  threatened 
sthat  he  would  shave  their  heads,  pair  their  naik, 
<2ut  their  to^  wod  make  th^oa  m  example  to  all 
^rebels.     Craig  having  admonished  him  that  God 
had  humbled  pa'sims  who  were  raised   as  high 
as  he  was,  ^  replied,  ^^  I  will  make  you  of  a  ffdse 
£riar  a  true  prophet ;"  and  falling  on  his  knees,  ex- 
idaimed,  **  Now  I  am  humUed/'    Perceiving  that 
the  ^eater  part  of  the  ministers  were  ilot  to  be 
terrified  into  compliance,  Adkunson  artfully  divided 
them  by  proposing  to  introduce  into  the  bond  one 
4)f  those  ambiguous  and  unmeaning  clauses  which 
^erve  only  to  Uind  the  simple,  and  to  salve  the  con- 
sdences  of  such   as  are  anxious  to  escape  from 
jfcrouble  *.     Ciaig,  after  a  manfid  .resistance,  suflfered 
himself  to  be  caught  in  this  snare,  and  drew  into  it 
the  greater  part  of  his  brethren.     Ev^n  the  honest 
and  intrepid  Dury  is  said  to  have  become  a  sub* 
scriber,  and  thus  to  have  lent  his  hand  to  build  again 
the  things  which  he  was  among  the  foremost  to 
destroy*    And  Erskine  of  Dun,  whose  charact^ 

•  They  promised  **  to  obey  &c.  according  to  tlie  word  of  God*^^ 
James  Melville,  ^ho  wrote  a  long  letter  intended  to  expose  the 
evil  of  the  bond,  characterised  this  qualifying  clause  as  "  mani' 
fesiam  repugnantiam  in  adjtcto  ;  as  if  one  should  say,  he  would 
obey  the  pope  and  his  prelates  according  to  the  word  of  God." 
Diary,  p.  144. 
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rtood  80  higbt  And  who  had  fonnerly  made  so  ho^ 
noimtble  a  stand  for  the  liberties  of  the  diQrcb,4iot 
oidy  became  a  oonformist  himself,  but  was  extremely 
active  in  permiadii^  others  to  conform*  So  difficult 
is  it  for  good  men  to  preserve  a  strict  and  inflexible 
int^prity  in  the  hour  of  temptation  * !  There  is  no 
end  to  the  impositions  of  despotical  authority,  and  to 
the  bumiUation&of  those  who  have  once  bowed  their 
necks  to  its  yoke.  Subscrq)tion  was  not  reckoned 
a  sufficient  bond  of  fidelity,  and  written'  injunctions 
were  sent  to  all  the  conforming  ministers,  by  which 
they  were  obliged  to  frame  every  sentiment  and 
expression  in  such  a  mimner  as  to  please  the  courtf  • 

The  privileges  of  all  flie  universities  were  violated. 
At  Glasgow,  the  recU^,  Andrew  Hay,  was  banished 
to  the  north  of  Scotland;  all  the  professors  were 
thrown  into  )ail ;  the  students  dismissed,  and  com- 
manded, by  public  proclamation,  to  leave  the  city; 
and  the  college  shut  up.  Nor  did  the  remote  situa^ 
tion  of  the  university  at  Abeideen  save  it  from 
similar  treatment  ^. 

As  soon  ah  he  recovered  from  the  dep'ession  of 
mind  into  which  he  had  sunk  upon  the  flight  of  his 
uncle,  James  Melville  returned  to  St  Andb-ews,  and 
^certed  himself  in  preserving  the  coOege  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened.  His  first  care 
was  to  secure  his  uncle's  library,  which  w^as  in  danger 

*  CM.  ill.  529,  641—643.  Hame  of  Godscroft's  Hist.  p. 
337.  Wodrow's  Life  of  Mr  James  Melville,  p.  161.  MSS. 
vol.  12. 

i  Cald.  lit.  742 — 3. 

t  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  &  Tiii.  78. 
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^f  confiscation,  after  which  he  endeavoured  to  supply 
his  place  by  reading  lectures  on  the  system  of  divi- 
nity. In  addition  to  his  double  tesk  as  professor 
of  Divinity  and  of  Hebrew,  he  found  himself  oblige 
ed  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  revenues 
of  the  college,  and  the  hoatA  of  the  students ;  the 
steward  having  refused  to  act  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  the  court  looked  on  the  establishment  with  an 
evil  eye.  In  these  droumstances  he  was  greatly 
encoiu'aged  by  the  sympathy  of  the  masters  of  the 
university,  who  attended  his  lectures  as  they  had 
done  those  of  his  uncle,  knd  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  New 
College.  On  this  occai^on,  too,  Thomas  Buchanan 
testified  his  regard  to  his  exiled  friend,  at  the 
risk  of  displeasing  the  court,  by  coming  forward 
and  taking  a  share  of  the  burden  of  theological 
instruction,  to  which  he  had  formerly  been  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly*.  They  met  ^th  no 
interruption  until  the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  no 
sooner  had  it  passed  the  laws  overthrowing  thepres- 
byterian  discipline,  than  Adamson  came  to  St  An- 
drews for  the  purpose  of  imposing  them  on  the  uni- 
versity. He  had  procured  an  order  for  apprehend- 
ing James  Melville ;  but  the  latter,  being  apprized 

*  October,  1582.  *'  It  is  leisum  for  a  minister  for  a  seaso^ 
to  superseid  y^  roinistrie  and  vse  y^  office  of  a  doctor,  j'for  y^ 
assemblie  bes  concludit  and  ordanit  Mr  The*  Buchannan  to  enter 
IB  y^  new  Colledge  and  vse  and  exercise  y^  office  of  a  doctour 
y'  for  y^  support  of  y^  samein,  bis  kirk  [Ceres]  being  alwayes  pro- 
vydit  of  a  sufficient  pastour  and  y^  said  Mr  Thomas  sufficientlie 
satisfied  anenty^  promise  made  for  expeditioun  of  his  pleyis.'* 
Bulk  of  Univcrsall  Kirk,  f.  129,  b. 
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of  t^  fact,  eseapedy  net  wUhout  hazard,  by  crossings 
tb^  seain  attopen boat  t^  Berwiok.  Robertckm  was 
tbe  Q&ly  psafessor  who  remained  in  tbe  college,  and 
the  bishop  soon  after  'sttppressed  the  teaching  df 

A  few  days  beJbre  his  n^i^ew  arrived  at  Ber^ 
wieki  Melville  had  left  it  for  Lcmdony  accon^>aiiied 
t^  his  relatfion  aad  p^l,  Patrick  Forbes  younger 
of  Corse.  He  had  obtttned  liberty  fr(»n  the  E«g« 
liidicottrt  to  repair  to  the  cental,  aad  w*^  foraished 
ifiAh  uMlmetieiis  £rom  the  exiled  noUeHMut  whck 
Bti$i  rfRiai9ed  at  Berwick.  Along  with  Jameif) 
QmAichiel,  miaister  €£  Haddington^  who  added  to 
l)is  learning  a  tolent  fovfnUie  business,  be  had 
aeireral  interviews  with  Wakitgham,  B6w^  and 
^ydntyf  and  fiwind  ihem  statesman  eordiaUy  indined 
ifh  beftiend  them  f .  But  thm^  were  others^  part^u<^ 
Ifurly  among  the  bishops,  who  were  unfriendly  to 
(jjieir  ea^se^  and  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
i^jpc^  it.  Admdson  ^conveyed  his  representationt 
thi^<»igb  the  arehUsbf^  of  Camt^lrary  i  $  and  the 
agients  of  Arran  spared  no  {Hrofessions  or  proa»ises 
to  induce  £Uaabeth  to  drive  the  cafiiks  from  h^ 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  105,  118— l^S.  CaW.  ili.  422U 
1*  A  great  number  of  letters  written  by  Carmicbael,  Galloway, 
and  Hume  of  Godscroft,  and  containing  minute  information  of 
transactions  at  this  period,  are  preset  ved  among  theWodrowMSS. 
in  the  Advocates  Library.  A  great  part  of  tbem  is  transcribed 
into  tbe  3d  vol.  of  Calderwood's  MS.  and  Wodrow^s  Lives  o£ 
CaiTnicbael  and  Hume— Carmicbael  was  tlie  author  of  " Gram- 
maticse  Latinse  de  Etymologia  liber  secundus.  Cantab.  1587.** 
i  Letter  from  Patrick  archb.  of  St  Andrews  to  his  Grace  of 
(^ant^rfmry,  June  16. 1584.    HarU  MSS.  num.  7QU4.  2. 
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cUmfiniott^  or  at  least  to  refiise  a.  hearing  to  tfaeis 
complaints.    Mdville  was  at  this  time  employed 
in  writing  a  re|dy  to  a  vindication  of  the  Scottish 
court,   puUidied  under  the  title  of  a  Dedara* 
tion  of  the  Eang^s  Maiesty's  intention  in  the  late 
acts  of  Parliament    It  was  artfully  drawn  up  1^ 
archln^op  Adamsen,  and  contained  vile  asper^ 
sions  on  the  banished  lords,  and  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  churoh.    Mdville,  of  course,  came  in  fox  a 
large  share  of  the  abase.    This  dedaration  deserves 
par^Gular  notice  as  the  original  of  those  mi»epve« 
sentataons  <^  SoMai  a£birs,  whidi  prevailed  so  long 
in  England,  and  are  not  ccnnpletely  removed  at  this 
day*    The  answers  given  to  it  by  Melville  and 
^hers  exposed  its  fidsehoods ;  but  they  shared  the 
&te  of  all  fogitive  piec^  in  being  soon  lost  and 
forgotten  *.    The  declaration,  on  the  contrary,  was 
carefully  preserved.    By  means  of  some  of  Arran^s 
agents,  it  was  reprinted  at  London,  with  a  jHr^use 
more  odious  than  itseUl    Being  published  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  it  was  embodied  in  Hollinshed's 
Chronicle  as  an  authentic  document,  frcto  which  it 
continued  to  be  quoted  and  copied  sxkd  reprinted^ 

*  Mdvaie*!  T^ply  (which  ia  inserted  Cald.  iii.  714-^734.)  k 
tatitledy  An  '*  Anawcr  to  the  Dcckgmtion  of  certain  Intentiena 
aet  out  in  the  King's  name  &c.  7th  of  Feb.  1585/'  James  Mel-^ 
viile  19  aappoaed  to  be  the  author  of  another  reply;  in  the  form  of 
s  Dialogue  between  Zektor,  Temporizor,  and  Palseroon,  which 
k  dated  Newcastle,  Feb.  10.  1585.  (Cald.  iii.  672—714.)  '  It 
is  proibahle  that  both  were  printed.  (lb.  423,  428.  15^)  The 
former  passes  oyer  what  relates  to  Melville  ^  but  the  latter  vindi- 
cates* him  strenuously,  and  its  style  is  sharper  and  more  acrimo- 
nious than  that  of  the  other.  (See  extracts  from  them  tn  tbe 
printed  Calderwood^  pp.  174-—184.) 
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after  James  had  disovmed  it,  and  Adamson  had  re- 
tracted it  as  an  imfounded  and  slanderous  libel  *• 

In  the  month  of  July  15&4,  the  Earls  of  Ang)» 
and  MaTf  and  the  Master  of  Glammis,  wrote  to  Mel- 
ville, requesting  him  to  repair  to  them  immediately 
at  Newcastle^  along  ynih  I^apwson,  ^'  on  matters  of 
greater  importance"  than  theycould  judge  of  alonef . 
With  this  request  he  was  prevented  from  comply- 
ing, as  he  was  then  absent  bom  London,  on  a  visit 
to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  j:.  He 
was  received  at  these  ancient  seats  of  literature  in  a 
manner  becommg  his  profession  and  merits,  and  ex- 
pressedhimself  much  delighted  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  coU^es,  the  gravity  of  the  pro&ssoi^  and  the 
aourteous  manners  of  the  students.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  formed  an  intimacy,  which  was  afterwards 

*  This  was  strange,  considering  that  the  Declaration,  was  the 
Manifesto  of  an  arbitrary  administration^,  and  an  abusive  attack 
oa  the  men  wbo  bad  oniformly  shewn  themselves  Ibe  most  steady 
friends  of  England*  *^  Oar  kirk  deserved  Qosu^  tndigDitj'fit 
the  bands  of  that  estate  as  ta  be  so  highly  prejudged  by  the  pub- 
lick  records  of  the  realme  ^  for  our  kirk  was  ever  careful],  and 
at  the  same  time  specially,  to  entertain  amitie  betwixt  the  two 
countries.  But  let  such  a  lying  iibell  Uy  tbere  as  a  blorr  to 
blott  the  Chronicles  of  England/'  (Cald.  iii.  650.)  But  this 
was  not  all.  In  J  646,  the  Declaration  was  reprinted,  in  Scots 
and  in  English,  not  by  the  €{ivaliers  at  Oxford,  (that  would  not 
have  been  strange)  but  by  the  friends  of  the  paHiament  at  Lon« 
don,  who  bad  so  lately  loaded  the  Scotd  with  thfnks  ibr  their 
^*  brotherly  assistance,'^  and  solemnly  vowed  ^*  the  preservation  of 
the  refonped  religion  in  the  church  of  Scotland,— ^indiscipline  and 
government !''  Baillie'a  Historical  Vindication,  Epist.  Dedic. 
A  4. 

t  Cald.  lii.  432. 

X  Melville's  Diaiy,  p.  159. 
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maintamed  by  ld;ters,  with  two  very  protaaising 
young  men,  George  Cadetoo,  whob^ame  bi$hop  of 
Chichester,  and  Thomas  Savile,  whose  early  erudi- 
tioi)  was  no  less  admrred^  than  his  premature  death 
was  depl<H?ed,  by  the  learned  on  the  continent  and 
in  his  native  country  *.  Melville  afterwards  paid 
a  fine  compliment  to  twaof  the  theologioal  masters, 
and  to  the  young  men  whom  he  found  at  (his  time 
prosecuting  thar  studies  under  them : 

Non  ita  aeterni  Whittakerus  f  acer 
Luminis  vindcx,  patriae4ue  lumen, 
Dixit  aut  seiisit :  neque  celsa  summi 

Penna  Renoldi  :|:, 
Ceita  sublimes  aperire  calles, 
Sueta  coelesles  itei*^e  ciitsus, 
Laeta  misceri  niveis  beatas 

Civlbus  aulas. 
Nee  Tami  aut  Cam!  acdoleC  saniore 
MentCj  qui  coekim  sapit  in  frequent! 
Hermathenaeo,  et  celebri  Lycaeo 

Culta  juventus ; 
Gujus  affulget  genio  Jovae  lux  i 
Cui  fifitens  So4  justitiae  renidet  i 
Quern  jubar  Christi  radiantis  alto 

Spectat  olympo  §. 

*  See  MelvUle's  kiter  "  D*  Th.  Savilk  et  G.  Carletono,^'  in 
the  Appendix.  Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  hj  Bliss,  vol.  i.  col. 
159.  vol.  ii.  3X2,  422.  Fasti,  coll.  212,  227.  Thomas  Savile 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  provost  of  Eton  Col- 
le 


* 


lege.  His  letters  in  Capibdem  £,pistolce  shew  the  progress  which 
ue  had  made  in  recondite  literature  before  Melville  became  ac* 
qoainted  with  him. 

t  Dp  William  Whitaker,  Begius  Professor,  and  Master  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

t  J)r  John  Rainolds,  Divinity  Reader,  and  successively  Master 
of  Queen's  College,  and  President  of  Corpus  Christi^  Oxford. 

J  Anti-tami-cami  categoria,  Authore  A  Mel  vino.  1604. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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On  his  return  to  London,  Melville  had  to  per- 
form  the  painfol  dnty  of  attending  the  death-bed 
of  his  e^ly  friend,  and  highly  esteemed  brother, 
James  Liawson.  The  air  of  England  disagreed 
with  his  constitution,  and  induced  a  disovder  whidi 
was  aggravated  by  distress  of  mind  on  account  of 
the  unhappy  state  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
undutiful  behaviour  of  his  flock.  He  had  joined 
with  his  colleague  in  addressing  a  letter  to  die  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh,  in  whidi  they  stated  the 
reasons  of  their  fli^t  Adamson  drew  up  a  reply 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  couched  in  the 
harshest  and  most  contumelious  language,  denomi- 
nating their  ministers,  fugitives,  rebels,  and  wolves, 
and  renouncing  all  connection  with  them.  This  the 
Eang  sent  to  the  town  Qouncil,  accompanied  mth 
an  injunction,  that  it  should  be  subscribed  by  them, 
and  the  principal  inhabitants ;  and  by  the  threats 
and  importunities  ci  the  court,  a  number  of  persons 
were  induced  to  set  their  names  to  this  disgraceful 
paper  *.  Their  conduct  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  delicate  spirits  of  Lawson  than  it  ought  to 
have  done,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of 

♦  Cald.  Hi.  377—383,  436.  Hume  of  Godacroft^s  Hbt.  ii. 
361«— «0n  the  11th  June  1584,  a  |ominis8ioiier  from  hisMijestj 
presented  to  the  town  council  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  their  minis- 
ters,  with  a  charge  to  subscribe  it.  fiecaose  it  appeared  to  be 
"  consavit  in  scbarp  and  ruch  tearmes,*'  the  council  appointed  an* 
other  form  to  be  drawn  up.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  daj, 
they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  go  to  Falkland  to  iatreat  bb 
Majesty,  that  they  should  '*  nochtbe  burthenit  w^  any  thing  hurt- 
ful! to  yair  consciences,  and  to  labour  that  hisMaitie  may  be  content 
with  the  secund  form  y'of  pennit  be  the  town.^'     (Records  of 
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the  case.  He  died  piously  and  oomfdrtably,  bear- 
ing an  honfmraUe  testimony  to  the  cause  in  Which 
he  bad  spent  his  Hfe»  and  exhorting  his  brethreB 
who  surrounded  his  bed,  and  had  alleviated  Im 
sufferings  by  their  sympathizing  attentions,  to  per^ 
severe  in  their  attachment  to  it  ivbatever  it  migbt 
cost  them.  Such  was  the  respect  in  whic^  he  was 
held)  that,  though  a  stranger,  his  body  was  acooihpa^ 
nied  to  the  grave  by  above  five  hundred  persons  o£ 
respectability.  Lawson  had  be^  selected  from  all  his 
brethicn  by  Kncwcy  to  whom  **he  owed  even  his 
own  self  besides,''  as  the  individual  best  qualified 
for  succeeding  him  in  the  charge  of  the  churdi  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  his  conduct  in  that  important  sta- 
tion, and  during  the  most  difficult  times,  proved 
that  the  choice  had  been  made  with  our  Reformer's 
usual  sagadty.  He  was  pious,  learned,  eloquent,  mo« 
dest,  zealous,  prudent  *.  He  had  been  originally  fai 
a  himible  situation,  and  ffisplayed  the  ornament 
of  a  humble  spirit  after  he  rose  to  distinction.  His 
capacity  and  avidity  for  learning  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Andrew  Simson,  the  celebrated  master 
of  the  school  of  Perth,  who  took  him  into  his  own 
bouse,  bestowed  upon  him  agi:atuitous  education,  and 

Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii.  91,  b.  92,  a.)  Thii 
request  was  percmptorilj  refused.  See  the  Letter  from  William 
Davison  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  June  15.  1584  ^  in  the  Ap* 
pendix. 

*  David  Buchanan  De  Script.  Scotis  Illustr.  num.  58.  MS. 
Adv.  Lib.  W.  6.  34.  The  works  which  this  author  ascribes  to 
Lawson  appear  to  have  been  all  in  manuscript 

X  2 
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recommended  him  first  to  the  university  of  St  An- 
drewsy  and  afterwards  to  the  Countess  of  Crawfurd, 
whose  son  he  accompanied  as  tutor  to  the  conti* 
iient*.  After  his  retUm  to  his  native  country  he 
testified  his  gratitude  hy  the  zeal  with  which  he  uni- 
formly promoted  public  education  ;  and  his  exertions 
in  restoring  the  High  School,  and  erecting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  entitie  his  name  to  a  place 
among  the  distinguished  bene&ctors  of  literature  f . 
Balcanquhall  and  Davidson  preached  once  or 
twice  in  London,  but  received  an  order  frmn  tiie 


*  Wddrow^s  itik  of  James  Lawson,  pp,  1,  2,  30.  Cald.  iii. 
535. 

t  Crawfurd'a  Hist  of  University,  pp.  19,  26.  Feii.  a.  1568, 
he  ^as  presented  to  *'  tbe  secuml  place  w^in  the  new  collage  or 
pedagog  w*in  tTie  iiniversitle  of  Sanctandrois,"  or,  if  it  was  al- 
i-eady  provided,  to  "  the  tbifd  place  in  tbe  said  new  college.** 
(Reg.  of  Present,  vol.  i.  f.  2^.)  Januarj  6.  1569,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  phioe  of  sub-principaJ  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
(lb.  vol.  i.  L  26.  b.)  He  died  on  tbe  12tb  of  October  1584,  and 
was  buried  "  in  tbe  neW  church  yaird  at  Bedlem."  His  testa- 
ment was  subscribed  by  him  **at  London  in  Honielane  of  Cheap- 
side,  in  Mr  Antoby  Martinets  houste  upon  Wednesday  the  7  of 
October  1-5 64.**  On  bearing  of  his  death,  archbishop  Adamson 
wrote  a  testament  in  his  name,  containing  a  recantation  of  his 
pHnciples,  and  a  variety  of  letters  to  his  brethrefi,  in  which  he 
is  made  to  reflect  on  their  conduct  and  motives  in  opposing  the 
king  and  the  bishops*  These,  as  well  as  tbe  real  testament,  are 
inserted  in  Cald.  iii,  537— *584.  His  testament  informs  us,  that 
he  left  three  children.  Among  the  alumni  of  the  New  College 
of  St  Andrews,  A.  1601,  was  *'  M.  Jacobus  Lowson,  M.  Jac.  f. 
Edinburg.  5"  of  whom  the  record  says,  "  paulo  post  obiit."  Eli- 
zabeth Lawsoun  was  tbe  only  surviving  child  on  Aug.  23.  1603. 
(Inquisitiones  Retorn.  Gener*  nuni.  142,)  She  married  Mr  George 
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bisbop  to  desiat  *.  When  the  banished  noblemen  ^ 
came  to  the  £n^sh  capital,  they  applied  for  the' 
use  of  a  separate  place  of  worship,  but  this  liberty, 
which  was  granted  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  was 
refused  to  th^n.  The  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
invited  the  Scots  ministers  to  preaeh  in  his  Chapel, 
which  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  London.  Among  other  exercises-perfwrn- 
cd  ther^  Melville  read  a  Latin  lecture  on  Genesis, 
which  was  well  attended,  suid  mudb  admired, 
particularly  by  the  E^l  of  Angus,  who  possessed 
a  more  cultivated  mind  than  any  of  the  Scottish 
peers^e  f .  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  he  should, 
on  this  occasion,  have  officiated  in  <^e  place  where 
he  was  afterwards  confined  as  a  prisoner  of  state. 

Scotland  was  in  the  mean  time  sufieiing  from 
the  ravages  of  the  plague,  by  which  its  principal 
towns  were  depopulated,  and  from  the  scourge  of  the 
worst  of  all  plagues,  an  insensate  and  des^tical 
government.  The  following  anecdotes,  which  are 
not  generally  known,  will  perhaps  convey  as  correct 
an  idea  of  the  policy  vdth  which  it  was  afflicted,  as 
the  more  glaring  acts  of  tyranny  which  have  been 
often  stated.  In  the  year  1584,  Robert  Brown,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Brownists  in  England,  came 
out  of  the  Low  Countries  into  Scotland,  with  a 
number  of  his  followers.     Having  taken  up  his  resi- 

Greir,  minister  of  Haddington*     (Commisttarj  records  of  £din« 
bnrgb,  April  5.  1615.)  . 

♦  Cald.  ill.  649. 

t  Hume  of  GodsGroft's  Hist.  ii.  361. 
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dence  in  the  Canoiigate  of  Edinburgh,  he  began  to 
disseminate  his  peculiar  apiaions,  and  to  ci?eulate 
nmtingsin  which  all  the  r^ormed  dnuxlies  vfexe 
stigmatifised  as  unscriptural  and  antichristian  so- 
cietieSf     The  court  took  this  rigid  sectary  under 
their  protection,  and  encouraged  him,  for  no  other 
conceivable  r^tson,  than  his  exdaiming  gainst  the 
ministers,  and  calling  in  question  thm  auth(mty  *. 
At  the  same  time  papists  were  openly  favoured, 
and  arranganents  made  with  James   Skeen,  one 
of  their  ^nissams,  for  having  a  colony  of  Je? 
{luits  quietly   admitted  into  the  country  f  — ^The 
wives  of  the  exiled  ministers  of  £dinburgh,  indigo 
Bant  at  an  abusive  letter  "wkick  Adamson  had  ad-^ 
dressed  to  tb^  husbands,  wrote  a  reply  to  it,  in 
whidi  they  expressed  themselves  with  great  warmth, 
and  treated  his  Grace  very  imoeremonioudy  t*     In- 
stead of  overlooking  this  excusaUe,  if  not  amiable, 
display  of  conjugal  affin^tion,  or  defendii^  himself 
by  Ae  weapons  with  whidi  he  was  assailed,  the 
affi^onted  primate,  in  a  way  rather  unmanly,  repeat- 
ed behind  the  th][one>  and  directed  its  Uiunder 

*  Cald.  lii.  302— 304r»  On  his  return  to  England,  Brown 
published  a  bouk  into  which  he  introduced  various  invectives 
against  the  ministers  and  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Df  Bancroft  did  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  bis  inflamed  statements, 
as  o»e  of  the  two  authorities  on  which  ht  rested  his  attack  <m 
the  presbyterian  discipline.  (Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Cross, 
9  Feb.  J ^88,  p.  63.  Reprinted  Lond.  1636.) 

i  W.  Davison  to  Sec.  Walsingham.  Cottoa  MSS.  Calig. 
C.  viii.  63. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  num.  291.  68.  Cald.  iii.  437. 
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agamst  the  spkitod  females,  whose  wrath  he  had  pr<K 
voked,  and  whose  ekarges  he  was  unahle  ta  repel.  A 
royal  prockmatioii  was  issued,  diarging  them  ^id 
their,  families  instantly,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion, 
to  leave  their  mimses ;  and  also  commanding  and 
charging,  under  the  same  pains,  certain  other  ma- 
trons, ^^  worse  affected  to  the  obediraee  of  our  late 
aets  of  parliament*  to  remove  fr(»n  the  capital,  and 
retire  beyond  the  water  of  Tay,  till  they  give  fiur- 
th^  declaration  of  their  disposition  V  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Countess  of  Gowrie,  whose  l^usband 
had  been  lately  executed,  wag  marked  with  the 
most  savage  inhnmanity.  Af^er  Imng  differwt 
times  repulsed  in  bar  suits  in  behalf  of  her  children, 
she  one  day  met  the  King,  and  '^  reaching  at  his 
doalc  to  stay  his  Majesty,  Arran,  putting  her  from 
him,  did  not  only  overthrow  her,  which  wag  easy  to 
do  in  respect  of  the  poor  lady'a  weakness,  but  march- 
ed over  her,  who  partly  with  extreme  grief,  and 
partly  with  weakness,  swooned  presently  in  the 
open  street,  and  was  &tn  to  be  conveyed  into  one  of 
the  next  houses,  where  with  much  ado  they  recovered 
life  of  her  |."  The  last  fact  which  I  shall  mention 
iiE^  if  posaiUe,  a  prorf  of  still  deeper  depravity, 
whether  it  be  viewed  in  a  political,  moral,  or  religious 
point  of  view.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
patriotic  asserter  of  the  liberties  of  the  Low  Couu- 

*  Harl.  MS8.  num.  ^91.  6€.  Cald.  iii.  531.  Janet  Adara- 
son,  relict  of  Sir  James  MaegiH  of  Raakeillor,  Clerk  Register, 
vras  among  tke&e  **  worse  affected**  ladies. 

t  Davison  to  Walsingham.  Cotton  MSSL  Calig.  C.  riii.  fi4^ 
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tries,  fell  at  this  time  by  the  hands  of  a  hired  bs^ 
tassin.  When  the  news  of  his  death  came  to  Soot- 
land,  the  King  said  openly,  that  (^  prince  had  met 
with  such  an  end  as  he  deserred, "  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  court  r^oiced  at  the  event  *. 

A  government  so  much  at  variance  with  the  sien- 
tiraents  of  the  nation,  and  whidi  trampled  so  out- 
rageously on  its  tenderest  and  most  sacred  feelii^s, 
could  not  maintain  itself  long.  The  people  groaned 
for  deliverance  from  a  tyranny  of  which  they  durst 
not  complain.  The  principal  courtiers  whom  Ar- 
ran  had  attached  to  him  by  his  favours,  dii^sted 
at  his  arr(^ance  or  anticipating  the  fall  of  his  for- 
tunes, consulted  their  own  security  by  entering  into 
'  a  correspondence  with  those  who  were  likely  soon  to 
supplant  him.  His  power  rested  wholly,  on  the 
dread  he  inspired,  and  the  ascendancy  which  he  had 
gained  over  the  royal  mind.  James  himself  b^an 
to  feel  unhappy,  though  he  still  continued  to  be 
the  slave  of  an  ignoble  and  vicious  favouritism  f . 
In  these  circumstances,  the  exiled  noblemen,  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  Elizabeth,  appearedonthe 
borders.  They  had  scarcely  entered  Scotland  when 
the  inhabitants  began  to  flock  to  their  standard,  and 

*  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  63.  Cald.  iii.  435,  528. 

t  "  The  king  is  become  very  ill :  I  will  say  no  worse.  For 
being  at  the  hunting,  when  be  came  home,  he  drank  to  all  his  dogs. 
Among  the  rest  be  had  one  called  TelUtruef  to  whom  he  spake 
thir  words :  Tell-true^  I  drink  to  thee  above  all  the  rest  of  my 
bounds  J  for  I  will  give  thee  more  credence  nor  either  the  Bishop 
or  Craig.^^  (David  Hume  of  Godscroft  to  Mr  James  Carmicbael, 
March  20. 1584.    Cald,  iii.  750.) 
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by  the  time  that  they  had  reached  Stirlbg,  to  which 
the  court  retreated  on  their  approach^  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  with  a  numerous  army. 
After  meeting  with  a  slight  resistance^  they  entered 
the  town^  and  Arran  considted  his  safety  by  flight. 
A  i^ovtnegociation  followed ;  and  the  Kiughaviiig 
come  from  the  castle,  the  nobles  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  immediately  admitted  to  favour  and  power. 
Melville  accompanied  the  banished  noblemen 
from  London,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  15^5,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  months  *. 

*  Melville'^  Diary,  pp.  162—164. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
1585-^1592. 

m£blville  exerta  kipiself  m  recm&ing  the  Sher^ 
ties  &ftheckurd^M^^^§licidtiesinAew(j^^ihi^^ 
aeffiskness  of  the  restored  noblemen^^^^tik'eaten&d 
diseei^im  among  tke  minUters  ^  the  church — 
dognmtiom  of  the  King-^-^restormtioH  ^the  tbeo- 
logical  college  of  St  Amth^ewe-^JiehiOe  re^ 
organises  the  College  of  Glasgow — retmiu  to  his 
place  at  St  Andrews — his  share  in  the  pro- 
cess against  Adamson^-^  is  ordered  to  re- 
move beyond  the  Tay — is  again  restored-^-exe- 
euiion  of  Queen  Mary — tke  French  poet^  Du 
JBartaSf  visits  the  university  of  St  Andrews — • 
annexation  of  the  temporalities  of  bishoprics 
to  the  croum-'-exertions  of  Mehille  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  Armado — interview  between 
James  Melville  and  one  of  the  Spanish  AdnU- 
rals — the  court  favourable  to  the  church — Robert 
Bruce — Melville's  Stephtfniskion^  pronounced  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Queen — Bancrofts  attach  on 
the  Church  of  ScotUmd^^-disgra^^i  recantation^ 
and  death  ofAdamson — parliamentary  establish^ 
fnent  ofpresbytery^-^emaris  upon  it. 


The  first  object  that  engaged  Melville's  attention* 
after  his  return  to  Scotland,  was  the  restoration  rf 
the  liberties  of  the  church,  which  lay  buried  under 
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the  late  parliamentary  laws.  Considering  the  corruft 
influ^ice  by  whidi  they  bad  been  procured,  the  irre- 
gular manner  in  which  they  were  enacted,  and  the 
baleful  ejects  which  they  had  produced,  the  abro^ 
gation  of  tibese  laws  might  have  been  expected,  al- 
most  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  this  mieasure  would  have  to  encounter  the  most 
strenuous  oppositicm,  and  that  it  would  find  weak 
and  treacha^us  fidenda  in  those  who  were  under  the 
gt&Aeat  obligations  to  support  it. 

The  removal  of  the  corruptions  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  churdi,  during  the  late  malad-r 
lainistration,  was  at  first  craved  by  the  nobility,  and 
acceded  to  by  the  King  in  general  toms  *.    But,  in 
the  course  of  the  conferences,  the  sagacity  of  Secretary 
Maitland  soon  discovered,  that,  provided  they  ob- 
tained satisfacti<m  in  what  regarded  themselves,  the 
most  of  the  nobles  would  be  easily  indeed  to  pass 
irom  their  demands  respecting  the  church.     !^m- 
baldened  by  this  information,  the  King  opposed  any 
alteration  of  the  existing  ecdesiastical  law,  as  touch- 
ing on  his  prerogative,  whidi  he  was  deteihmined  to 
mamtain.     And  the  notnlity  resolved  to  gratify  him 
in  this,  at  the  expence  of  their  honour  and  Iheir  good 
^th.    In  all  the  manifestoes  which  they  had  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  they  professed  that  one  of  their 
lirimary  oligects  was  the  ledress  of  the  grievances  un- 
derwhic^  the  churdb  laboured.  They  had  repeatedly 

•  Mehille's  Diarjr,  p.  164. 
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and  scdemnly  pledged  tbeinsetves  to  die  same  cause 
during  their  exile  ^ ;  and  by  this  means  had  seeured 
the  good  wishes,  and  the  cordial  support  of  the  na* 
tion  in  their  recent  attempt.     The  hardships  aad 
sufferings  which  the  ministers  of  the  church  had 
endured  were  owing»  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  in- 
violable attachment  which  they  had  shewn  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  sokA  the  interests  of  the  no- 
Ulity.     Had  they  refused  to  approve  of  the  Road  of 
Ruthven,  or  had  they  afba*wards  consented  to  retract 
the  approbation  which  they  had  given  it,  and  yielded 
their  support  to  the  administration  of  Arran,  they 
m^ht  have  secured  to  themselves  favour^le  terms^ 
or  ^t  least  have  escaped  persecuti<nv— they  mi^it 
have  escaped  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  goods,  and 
exile,  and  this  lastwrong  and  insult,  for  which  they 
were  altogether  unprepared,  and  which  was,  in  some 
respects,  more  galling  and  intolerable  than  all  the 
former.    The  nobility  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the 
truth  of  thes^  allegations.    But  they  pleaded  that 
the  King  was  inflexibly  bent  on  the  maintenance 
of  episcopacy ;  that  he  felt  his  honour  implicated  in 
the  supp<»rt  of  the  late  statutes ;  that  it  was  neces*- 
sary  to  humour  him  and  to  gain  his  affi^tions ;  that 
as  soon  as  their  power  was  firmly  established  they 
would  obtain  fox  the  church  all  that  she  required; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  if  any  altercation  arose^ 
they  wou}d  interpose  their  influence  brtween  h^r 
m^iisters  and  the  resentment  of  the  severest    AU 

♦  Cald.  ili.  3^8,  3i?9,  800,   A^dvill^'s  Diary,  p.  133. 
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this  was  only  an  exouse  for  bad  fkith  ;  and  it  was, 
moreover,  bad  policy.  The  King  <k)uld  not,  and  he 
wonld  not,  have  refused  the  joint  demands  of  the 
nobility  and  the  church  ;  his  honour  could  not  suf- 
fer so  much  from  giving  up  the  Ushops  as  it  had 
done  from  dedaring  good  subjects,  and  admitting 
into  his  secret  coundl^  men  whom  he  had  so  lately 
proclaimed  trait<»-s  and  rebels ;  they  could  urge 
their  sense  of  duty  and  the  public  pledges  which 
they  had  given,  with  more  propriety,  and  with 
less  risk  of  giving  offence,  than  their  own  personal 
claims ;  by  humouring  his  Majesty  in  the  manner 
proposed  they  would  foster  the  prejudices  which  he 
had  imfortunatdy  conceived,  infuse  jealousies  of  him 
into  the  minds  of  his  best  subjects,  and  give  oeca^ 
skm  to  discord  and  dissention  between  him  and  the 
ministers  (^  the  church  ;  and,  in  fine»  the  booQ  which, 
if  now  cimferred,  would  allay  all  animosities,  diffiise 
joy  and  gratitude  among  all  his  Majesty's  subjects^ 
ai^  estabUi^  the  authority  of  his  present  counsellors 
on  a  soKd  and  permanent  basis,  would,  if  withheld 
tin  a  future  and  distant  period,  produce  n^me  of 
these  salutary  effiscts-^would  be  conferred  without 
oordiality,  and  accepted  without  confidence  *. 

From  the  charge  of  selfishness  and  ingratitude, 
to  which  the  nobility  of  Scotland  subjected  them* 
sdves  on  the  present  occasion,  justice  requires  that 
we  jshould  except  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  promises,  and  deeply  lamented  the 

*  Hume  of  Godfccroft's  Hist.  il.  375— 3S1,  402—407.  Caltl. 
iii.  853*  Sir  James  Melville's  Mem.  171. 
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defection  of  his  peers.  This  is  but  a  small  part  c^ 
t^e  tribute  dae  to  the  memory  of  the  most  patriotic, 
pious,  and  intelligent  of  the  Scots  nolnlity»  whose 
modest  and  unassuming  disposition,  and  retired 
habits,  prevented  him  from  taking  that  lead  in 
public  affairs  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  rank, 
and  which  those  who  best  knew  his  worth  and  talents 
were  most  anxious  that  he  should  not  have  dedined  *. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  princes 
and  commonwealths,  timt  men  of  integrity  and  real 
patriotism  have  shrunk  from  the  ccmtest  neo^sary 
to  obtain  and  keep  possession  of  high  official  stations, 
and  have  given  way  to  the  ambitious,  the  daring, 
and  the  imprincipled,  who  deemed  no  sacrifices  too 
dear  for  die  enjoyment  of  powa*,  and  scrupled  not  to 
set  a  whole  nation  or  even  the  world  on  fire,  that  they 
might  rescue  their  own  names  from  obscurity.  This 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  a  change  take 
place,  which  something  more  llian  the  reform  of 
constitutional  laws  is  required  to  bring  about,  when 
it  shall  be  believed  that  the  affairs  6C  a  nation  can 
be  managed  on  the  same  princi^es  as  other  afiairs, 
and  when  sound  sense  and  uprightness  of  intention 
shall  be  more  regarded  tmd  admired  by  the  pnUic, 
than  a  talent  for  intrigue  and  bustle  and  shew— a 
period,  as  to  the  near  approadi  of  whidi,  the  wisest 
will  not  be  the  most  sanguine  in  tbeir  expectations. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  counsellors  was  to 


*  Hume  of  Godscroft,  it.  289,  293,  344,  375.     Melville*s 
Diary,  pp.  134,  164,  230.     Spots.  372. 
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advise  the  King  to  summon  a  parUament  to  be  h^ld 

at  Linlithgow  in  the  month  of  December.     This 

was  necessary  to  rescind  the  forfeitures  under  whidi 

they  were  still  lying,  and  to  l^alize  the  st^  whidi 

they  had  lately  taken.      It  had  been  the  aknoist 

uniform  practice,   since  the  Reformation,  for  the 

General  Assembly  to  convene  before  the  meeting  ^ 

Parliament,  that  they  might  have  an  o{^rtunity  of 

preparing  petitions  to  lay  before  that  high  court 

Accordingly,  it  was  judged  proper  that  the  modera^ 

tor  of  hust  assembly  should  call  an  extraordinary 

meeting  to  be  held  at  Dunfermline  in  the  end  of 

November.    But  when  the  members  assembled,  the 

provost,  alleging  an  express    command  from  Ms 

Majesty,  refused  them  admissiim  into  the  town; 

upon  whkh  they  met  in  the  fields,  and  s^oumed 

to  meet  agam  at  Linlithgow^  some  days  be£N!€  the 

opening  of  parliament  ^. 

In  the  interval  Melville  was  busily  employed  in 
jrepTCSsing  a  dissention  which  threatened  to  break 
4>ut  among  his  l»:ethren  respecting  the  late  subscrip- 
tion*  Travelling  through  different  parts  of  the 
iX)untry,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  pee- 
sent  occa^on,  and  prevailed  on  the  subscribers  to 
cooperate  with  their  Inrethren  in  petitioning  hr  the 
xescinding  of  the  offensive  lawsf.  The  success 
which  attended  his  labours  was  nearly  blasted  after 
they  assembled  at  Linlithgow.  A  preacher  intro- 
duce the  subject  into  the  pulpit,  and  condemn- 

*  ^ktdrilk'd  DiAij,  pp.  164~5.        t  Caia.  iii.  810. 
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cd  the  conduct  of  the  subscribers.  Craig  con- 
sidered his  honour  as  affected  by  this,  and  preached 
a  sermon  before  the  members  of  parliament,  in  which 
he  not  only  vin£cated  what  he  had  done,  and  bla  m 
the  peregri?$e  minivers  (as  he  denoniinated  those 
who  had  fled  to  England) ;  but,  Contrary  to  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  once  maintained,  extended 
the  royal  prerogative  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
and  exhorted  the  noblemen,  instead  of  standing  upon 
their  innocence,  to  crave  pardon  of  his  Majesty  *. 
This  incident  would  have  led  to  consequences  fatal 
to  the  church,  had  not  the  flame  been  allayed  by  the 
interpoation  of  the  wiser  and  more  moderate,  who 
persuaded  the  parties  to  postpone  the  adjustment 
of  their  differences  to  a  future  period.  This  affair 
being  accommodated,  a  deputation  of  ministers  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  nobility,  and  agsun  to  urge 
the  fulfilment  of  their  promises.  They>  intreated, 
reasoned^  expostulated,  threatened ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  only  answer  which  they  could  obtain 
was,  that  an  insuperable  obstacle  had  presented  it- 
self in  the  repugnance  of  the  royal  mind  to  their 
requests.  They  were  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  King,  and  this  produced  a 
personal  altercation  with  him,  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  He  received  them  very  ungra- 
ciously^  repeated  all  the  charges  against  them  which 
hey  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  Lennox  and 
Arran,  and  made  use  of  expressions  which  were 
not   more  disrespectful   to  them,   than  they  were 

*  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  127.  conip.  Hume  of  Godscroft,  il.  333 — 399. 
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indecoaxms  from  the  mouth  of  a  king.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  obKged  to  hear  some  things 
in  reply,  which  weref  not  the  most  grateful  to  his 
royal,  ears.  Melville  defended  himself  and  his 
brethrea  with  spirit,  and  hot  speeches  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  M^esty  at  several  interviews. 

At  the  King's  desire  the  ministers  drew  up  theh: 
animadversions  on  the  laws,  whose  repeal  they  re- 
quested. When  these  were  presented,  his  Majesty 
shut  himself  up  in  his  phamber,  and  spent  a  whole 
day  in  writing  a  reply  to  them  with  his  own  hand. 
This  he  delivered  to  the  ministers  as  his  declaration 
and  interpretation  Df  the  acts/  and  told  them  it 
should  hfi  as  authentic  as  an  act  of  parliament^.  It 
differed  very  considerably  from  the  declarp.tion  lately 
published  by  authority,  and  which  James  now  thought 
IHroper  to  disavow  under  the  name  of  "  the  bishop 
of  St  Andrews's  own  declaration  f ."    But  still  it 

*  Printed  Calderwood,  pp.  193^*196.  James  prefixed  to  bis 
Bedaration  the  words.  Ejus  est  espltcare  cujus  est  condere;  a 
legal  maxim  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  which  he 
often  used  in  this  applicafton.  King  Jameses  Works,  p.  520. 
Lord  Hailes,  Memorials^  i.  52. 

+  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  Majesty^s  explications, 
'*  ii^  bishops,  which  are  ope  of  the  three  estates,  shall  have 
power,  as  far  as  God\s  word  and  example  of  the  primitive  kirk 
will  permit,  and  not  according  to  that  man  of  sin  his  abominable 
abuses  and  corruptions.: — In  the  fourth  act,  I  discharge  all  juris- 
dictions not  approved  in  parliament  and  conventions  without 
my  special  license.— I  acclaime  not  to  myself  to  be  judge  of  doc- 
trine in  religion,  salvation,  heresies,  or  true  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. I  allow  not  a  bishop  according  to  the  traditions  of  men  or 
inventions  of  the  pope,  but  only  according  to  God^s  word.— ^Fi- 
nally  I  say  his  office  is  solum  %xio%iruv  ad  vt'tam^  having  therefore 
ome  prelation  and  dignity  above  his  brethren,  as  was  in  the  pri- 
VOL.  I-  '  Y  * 
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defended,  and  indicated  a  disposition  to  support,  the 
main  microachments  which  had  been  made  on  the 
jurisdiction  and  liberties  of  the  church.  Notwith- 
standing the  challenge  with  which  it  condu^bd,  the 
ministers  declined  engaging  in  a  contest  in  which 
auth(»ity  would  have  supplied  the  lack  of  ai^^ent 
As  parliament  was  in  haste  to  conclude  its  business!, 
they  contented  themselves  with  presenting  a  suppli- 
oation  to  the  King,  in  which,  after  expressing  thmr 
gatis&ction  at  the  display  which  he  had  given  of 
his  '^  knowledge  and  Judgement,'^  they  craved  that 
the  suhgect  should  be  submitted  to  grave  consultation; 
that  the  execution  of  the  objeotfonable  acts  should 
be  suspended  until  the  next  meeting  of  parliament; 
that  they  should  have  liberty  to  hold  their  ecclesi- 
astical asseihblies  as  heret^^re ;  that  the  bishops 
should  assume  no  miH'e  pow^  than  they  exercwi 
before  the  late  enactments ;  and  that  all  ministeii 
and  masters  of  colleges  should  be  restored  to  thdbr 
places  and  possessions.  The  last  article  of  thek 
request  was  ratified  by  the  estates  *. 
This  parliament  dissolved  witho^t  fulfilling  any  <^ 

tnltive  kirk. — Ta  conclude,  I  confess  and  acknowledge  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  head  and  lawgiver  to  the  same,  and  whatsomerer 
person  doth  arrogate  to  himself  as  head  of  the  kirk,  and  not  at 
member,  to  suspend  or  alter  any  thing  that  the  word  of  God 
hath  only  remitted  unto  them,  that  man,  I  say,  committeth  manifest 
idolatry,  and  sinneth  against  the  Father,  in  not  trusting  the  word 
of  the  Son  ;  against  the  Son,  in  not  obeying  him,  and  taking  hU 
place  'y  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  said  Holy  Spirit  bearing  coa- 
trary  record  to  his  conscience.*' 

»  Cald.  iii.  810—288,  253*    MelvIUe's  Diary,  p.  175—179. 
Act.  Pari.  Scot.  lii.  395- 
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the  expectations  which  had  been  excited  by  the  ain 
cumstances  in  which  it  met.  In  the  long  list  of  its 
acts,  consisting  of  so  many  ratificatioDS  to  ndbl^nen 
and  g€»itlemen  who  had  been  lately  outlawed,  and 
including  the  names  of  hundreds  of  their  retainers^ 
we  look  in  vain  for  one  statute  calculated  to  secure 
personal  or  public  liberty  against  the  invasions  0£ 
arbitrary  power  *.  On  the  other  hand  it  decreed 
the  punidiment  of  death,  ^'  to  be  executed  with  all 
rigour/'  against  such  as  should  publicly  or  privately 
speak  to  the  reproach  of  his  Majesty's  person  <^ 
govemim^it,  or  should  misconstrue  his  proceedings ; 
and  it  prohibited,  under  the  pains  of  sedition,  all 
leagues  or  bandaamong  the  subjects  without  his  Ma- 
jesty's privity  and  consent,  under  whatever  pretext 
they  should  be  madef  :  although  the  prindpal  mem- 
bers owed  their  seats  in  that  parliament  to  a  league 
df  tills  description,  and  had  recently  been  charged^ 
by  open  prodamation,  with  using  those  v^  free^ 
dk>ms  against  which  tl^y  now  denounced  so  exam- 
plary  a  punishment.  The  despotical  acts  of  Arran's 
parliament  were  left  untouched ;  and  although  some 
of  them  were  in  whole  or  in  part  rescinded  or  dis* 
abled  by  subsequent  statutes,  yet  others  continue 
to  this  day  to  disgrace  our  l^al  code,  and  recourse 
has  been  had  to  them,  even  in  modern  times,  by 

*  The  only  act  which  has  the  semblance  of  this  is  that  which 
relates  to  charges  super  in^utrendu  ;  and  all  the  provision  which 
it  makes  is,  that  the  charge  shaU  be  subscribed  hy  four  of  the 
chief  officers  of  state.     Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  377. 

t  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  375,  376. 

Y  2 
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bigh-flying  statesmen  and  court-lawyers  to  crush  op- 
position to  unpopular  measures,  or  to  inflict  vengeance 
on  those  who  had  incurred  their  political  resentment. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  lords,  after  the  inter- 
prize  of  Ruthven,  "  improved  the  opportunity  of 
insinuating  themselves  into"  the  king's  ''favour  with 
little  dexterity  *.*'  It  appears  that  they  were  now 
oonvinced  of  their  earor ;  and  as  they  were  men  by 
no  means  destitute  of  sagacity,  their  conduct  shews 
what  was  the  most  likely  way  of  securing  the  royal 
£ivour. 

James  was  now  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  as  he  early  arrived  at  maturity,  his  character 
had  already  unfolded  itself,  and  his  capacity  appear- 
ed to  greater  advantage,  and  perhaps  was  really 
greater,  than  at  any  future  period  of  his  life  f .  He 
possessed  a  natural  quickness  of  apprehension  and 
fluency  oi  speech,  which  had  an  imposing  efiect» 
and  impressed  steangers  with  an  idea  of  his  ta- 
lents which  subsequent  acquaintance  invariably 
tended  to  diminish.  He  was  not  deficient  in  learn* 
ing,  but  his  knowledge  was  of  that  kind  which  is 
often  attuned  by  persons  of  high  rank  but  slender  in^^^ 

*  Robertson^  Hist,  of  Scot,  iS.  419* 

t  '*  Encore  (says  the  FreDch  ambassador  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  Sjllery,  October  31.  1606.)  qu^iin  Gentilhomm^ 
d^honneur  m^ait  dit,  que  tous  cetix  de  cette  maison  promettent 
merveille  jusqu^a  Page  de  20  ans,  mais  que  de-la  en  avant  ih  di- 
minuent  bien  ;  m^allegnant  &  ce  propos  ^example  du  Koi  present.** 
He  adds,  speaking  of  Prince  Henry :  **  Toutefois  ce  qui  fait 
contre  cela,  c^est  que  cehii-ci  tient  beaucoup  de  sa  mere.**  Am» 
bassades  de  M.  de  la  fioderie^  torn.  i.  p.  402. 
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tellect,  who  have  recdved  a  good  education.  The  soil 
being  thin  but  well  improved,  the  abundance  of  the 
first  crops  exdted  hopes  which  were  not  afterwards 
gratified.     The  taste  which  he  had  contracted  for 
study,  and  which,  to  a  vigorous  and  active  mind,  would 
have  afforded  an  innocent  and  agreeable  relaxation, 
only  ministered  to  his  vanity,  and  created  a  feverish 
thirst  for  literary  fame,  which  could  be  gratified 
only  by  courtly  adulation.     His  studies  never  iti- 
terfered  with  his  amusements;  but  they  diverted 
him  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  confirmed 
and  aggravated  the  errors  of    his  administration. 
When  he  should  have  been  learning  the  art  of  go- 
vernment he  was  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
muses ;  and  while  his  ministers  were  perverting  all 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  grinding  the  faces  of 
his  subjects  with  oppression,  he  was  busied  in  com- 
posing and  publishing  **  rules  and  cautelis  for  Scottish 
poesy  *."    Having  little  mind  of  his  own,  he  was 

*  Jameses  first  pablication,  ivhich  made  its  appearaoce  daring 
the  reign  of  Arran,  is  entitled  "  The  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in 
the  Divine  art  of  Poesie.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  by  Thomas 
VautrouUier.  i584.  Cum  Privilegio  RegaU.'*  Small  4to.  P  in 
fours.  It  consisted  of  sonnets  and  other  poems,  partly  original  and 
partly  translated ;  and  of  *'  Ane  schort  treatise  conteining  some 
zevlis  &  cautelis  to  be  obseruit  &  eschewit  in  Scottis  Poesie/' 
This  last  is  in  prose.  The  "  Metaphoricall  invention  of  a  Tragedie 
cftlled  Phoeoix^'  was  intended  to  commemorate  his  late  favourite, 
the  Doke  of  Lennox.  The  paraphrase  of  a  part  of  Lucan  was 
evidently  chosen  to  convey  James's  high  notions  of  royal 
power,  and  to  reflect  on  his  nobility  who  were  then  living  in 
Xngland.     Having  said  that  all  tbg  rivers  are  supplied  from  the 
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moulded  by  those  who  were  near  faiiD,  afid  rihom 
vanity  or  affeetion  indttoed  him  to  imitate.  Hence 
the  motely  and  heterogeneous  compofflticm  of  his 
ehara^ter-^— that  love  of  l^^ters  which  was  combined 
with  a  passion  for  low  sports  and  buffoonery ;  those 
pretensions  to  religion  which  were  discredited  by 
vulgar  profiEin^iess  and  the  coarsest  Uasphemy; 
and  those  maxims  of  political  wisdom  which  were 
mixed  up  in  his  speeches  and  writings  with  the  most 
undisguised  avowal  of  the  principles  of  absolute  au- 
thority. The  former  were  instiled  into  his  mind  by 
his  early  instructors :  the  latter  he  drank  in  from  his 
corrupt  fiivourites  and  the  base  companions  whom 
they  placed  around  him.    Other  princes  were  in  love 

Meaa^  which  could  suffer  no  dimiQution  by  tlieir  conspiring  to 
withhold  iheir  watei-s,  be  goes  on  : 

So  even  siolike :  TlioQf  li  subjects  do  conjire 
For  to  rebell  against  their  prince  aad  king  : 
By  leuing  him,  altho  they  hope  to  stnure 
That  grace  wherewith  God  maks  him  for  to  ring, 
Though  by  his  gifts  he  shew  himself  bening 
To  help  their  need  and  make  them  thereby  gainc, 
Yet  lacke  of  them  no  harm  to  him  doth  bring, 
When  they  to  rae  their  folie  shall  be  fain. 

The  best  way  of  making  the  royal  pedant  to  "  rue  his  folly" 
would  have  been  to  have  left  him  to  live  by  hk  sonnets,  in  which 
case  he  would  soon  have  felt  that  dependence  from  which  many 
better  poets  have  not  been  able  to  save  themselves*— James  Car- 
ihichaely  in  a  letter  written  from  London  to  the  £m4  -•f  Angoiy 
Feb.  27»  1585,  mentions  that  ^  the  King^s  P(W9fl?5^  had  just  arriv- 
ed,  and  ^*  some  sentences  and  rerses  are  not  well  liked  of,  as  be 
being  a  king  of  great  expectation,  to  whom  his  birth-right  halh 
destiuat  and  provided  great  kingdoms.  And  the  i^erses  which 
are  a  commentarie  to  the  prosei  Qi/o  duce^*  &c.  (Cidd.  ii.  p.  745.) 
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with  despotic  power :  Jmnes  thought  he  could  4e^ 
monstrate  its  reasonahleness,  and  was  not  satifi^cid 
unless  he  could  produce  the  same  conviction  in  tho 
hreasts  of  others.  H  e  employed  hoth  the  sceptre  and 
the  pen  in  its  defence,  and  tifto^  who  ventured  to 
oppose  his  measin'es,  had  to  encount^  the  dogmatism 
e£  the  disputant  as  well  as  the  waAh  of  the  dei^. 

Poetry^  politics,  and  divinity,  were  the  three  sub- 
jaets  on  which  his  Majesty  vtslb  fond  of  displaying 
bis  talents.    The  poets  were  more  disposed  to  pay 
their  court  to  him  dian  to  contest  his  merits;  thej:^ 
were  few  politicians  at  that  time  who  were  so  bold 
as  to  lay  down  rules  to  kings,  or  to  question  the 
vnsdom  of  their  actions;  so  that  the  chief  opposi^ 
tion  which  James  met  with  was  from  divines,  who 
wanted  taste  to  perceive  or  politeness  to  applaud 
the  beauties  of  his  sonnets,  insinuated  their  doubts 
of  the  political  aphorisms  whidi  be  gave  out,  and 
flatly  contradicted  his  theol(^cal  dogmas.    Jam^, 
on  the  contrary,  prided  himself  greatly  on  his  skill  in 
divinity,  and  verily  thought  that  he  coidd  settle  a 
theological  question,  or  make  a  commentary,  or 
handle  a  text,  better  than  all  the  divines  of  his  king4> 
dom.    This  appeared  very  conspicuously  in  the  late 
conferences  at  Linlithgow.    In  the  same  paper  in 
which  he  disclaimed  the  right  of  judging  in  doctrine, 
inteipretation  of  Scripture,  or  heresies,  he  dogmatiz.- 
ed,  and  interpreted,  and  created  heresies,  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  confidence.    And  he  concluded 
vrith  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  whole  cleri- 
cal corps :  ^*  Whatsoever  I  have  affirmed^  I  will  offer 
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me  to  prove  by  the  word  of  God,  purest  andents,  and 
modem  neoterieks^  and  by  the  example  of  the  best 
reformed  kirks."     He  gave  another  display  of  his 
passion  for  polemics  soon  ajfW  the  diss^ution  df  the 
parBamont..  Having  gone  to  Edinburgh,  he  attended 
worship  in  the  Hi^  Chureh^     Balcanquhall,  in  the 
course  of  Iris  sermon,  advanced  something  whidi 
was  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  bishops ;  upon 
which  James  rose  from  his  seat«  and,  interrupting 
the  preacher,  asked  him,  what  Scriptiure  he  had  for 
that  assertion.      Balcanquhall  said,  he  could  bring 
sufficient  proof  from  Scripture  for  all  that  he  had 
asserted.     The  King  denied  this,  and  pledged  his 
kingdom  that  he  would  prove  the  contrary ;  adding, 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  preachers  to  busy  them- 
selves about  such  causes  in  the  pulpit,  but  he  was 
aware  of  their  intentions  and  would  look  after  them. 
This  interlude  continued  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  audience ;  aftar 
which,  James  resumed  his  seat,  and  heard  the  sermon 
to  the  end.     But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  skir- 
mish.  The  preacher  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  where 
his  Majesty  had  the  satisfaction  of  eng^ng  him  in 
close  combat  for  more  than  an  hour  *.     Not  long 
after  this,  he  signalized  himself  in  a  contest  with  an 
adversary  of  a  diflRerent  description.     A  great  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  other  spectators  being  assembled 
in  Holyroodhouse,  James  Gordon,   a  Jesuit,   was 
produced ;  his  Majesty  singly  entered  the  lists,  with 

*  Henry  Widdrington  to  Secretary  Walsiogham,  January  7. 
1585.  Cotton  MSS.  Calig.  C.  viii.  2n. 
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him,  beat  that  practised  disputant  from  all  his  de- 
fences, and  was  saluted  victor  by  acclamation  •• 
James  has  often  been  accused  of  cowardice ;  but,  at , 
least,  he  discovered  no  lack  of  courage  or  keenness 
in  fighting  for  his  civil  supremacy  against  popish 
priests,  and  for  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  against 
presbyterian  parsons.  In  the  language  of  his  an* 
cestor, 

He  turned  and  gave  them  baitli  their  palkis, 
For  he  durst  ding  na  udir, 

Men  %aid. 

The  conduct  of  the  nobility,  in  referring  the  mi- 
nisters to  the  king  for  an  answer  to  their  petitions, 

*  Moyses'  Mem.  p.  3  32.  Joliiistoni  Hist.  Rer.  Brit.  p.  125* 
The  Jesuit  here  referred  to  TVtts  uncle  to  tbe  Earl  of  Huntly  ;  and 
is  commonly  dt*signed  "  Jacobus  Cordonus  Ht/nt/ceus^^^  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  **  Jacobus  Cordonus  Lesmor<Btts^^  wlio  was  also 
a  Scotsman  and  a  controversial  writer  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Spotswood  calls  him  ^'  a  simple  man,  and  not  deeply  Jeame^.'^ 
(Hist.  p.  366.)  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Gordon  was  well  versed  in 
the  controversies  of  the  age,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
protestant  divines  did  not  look  on  him  as  a  despicable  adversary. 
(Glassii  Philol.  Sacra  Accommod.  torn.  ii.  par  i.  p*  48,  &c.) 
Charters  says,  ^'  Peter  Blackburn  wrote  a  book  against  James 
Gordon  the  Jesuit."  (Short  Account  of  Scots  Divines,  p.  4.  MS. 
in  Adv.  Lib.)  The  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Genera]  Assembly,  February  1587,  relates  to  it.  **  Anent  )* 
dispot  had  betwixt  Mrs  James  Gordoun  and  Peeter  black  borne 
comittit  to  y^  revieu  of  Mr  Andro  Melvill  and  certaine  brethei'y 
tbe  said  Mr  Andro  reportit  y'  on  y*  pairt  of  y*  said  Mr  James 
and  y*  enemies  they  fand  great  diligence  and  sophistrie:  alwayes 
they  praised  god  for  y*  knowledge  gevin  to  y*  brother,  in  whose 
ans''  they  had  found  solid  judgement  and  great  licht  to  }*  praise 
of  god  and  overthrow  of  y*  eneroiv.**  (Book  of  the  Universall 
Kirk.  f.  152,  a.) 
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instead  of  transactiiig  the  business  themselves^  pro- 
duced another  evil  beside  that  of  fostering  the  un- 
happy disposition  which  James  had  contracted  for 
controversy.    In  their  censures  of  jmldic  measures^ 
the  }N*eacher8  had  hitfa^*to  said  nothmg  which  im- 
plied a  reflection  upon  the  King  personally,  but  had 
uniformly  imputed  the  faults  which  they  condemned, 
and  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  to  ^e 
advice  and  influence  ot  his  counsellors.     What  had 
taken  place  at  Linlithgow,  joined  to  the  galling  dis- 
.  appointment  which  they  had  met  with,  drove  some 
of  them  to  a  different  course.     In  particular,  James 
Gibson,  minisier  of  Pencaitland,  in  a  sermon,  which 
he  preached  in  Edinburgh,  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing indiscreet  language,  ^^  I  thought  that  captain 
James  Stewart,  lady  Jesabel  his  wife,  and  William 
Stewart,  had  persecuted  the  church,  but  now  I  have 
found  the  truth,  that  it  was  the  King  himself: 
As  Jeroboam  and  his  posterity  were  rooted  out  for 
staying  of  the  true  worshipping  of  God,  so  I  fear 
that  if  our  King  continue  in  his  present  course  he 
shall  be  thelast  of  his  race."    He  was  immediately 
brought  before  the  privy  council,  and  having  ac- 
knowledged the  expressions  which  he  had  employed, 
was  declared  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  treason, 
and  imprisoned  until  further    steps   were    taken 
against  him  ♦.    He  was  afterwards  liberated  fiom 

*  Record  of  Privy  CoqdciI,  2l8t  and  23d  Dec.  1585.  Afi 
account  of  a  verj  carious  conversation  between  the  King  and  the 
prisoner,  before  the  council  is  inserted  in  Wodrow's  Life  of 
Gibson,  pp.  2,  3. 
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prison  a»d  laid  under  suspension  by  the  General 
AssemUy ;  but  as  the  King  was  unoommoidy  seusi-» 
tire  as  to  personal  affronts,  and  pardoned  ^em  ivith 
greater  difficulty  flian  an  attempt  upon  bis  crown  % 
he  continued  long  after  to  resent  the  liberty  which 
Gibdon  had  taken  with  his  namef. 

Though  the  parliament  had  passed  an  act  restoring 
the  ejected  professors  to  their  places^  Melville  Ibund 
it  impossible  to  resume  his  academical  employment, 
as  the  plague  had  dispersed  the  students^  and  the 
New  Collie  bad  been  completely  disoiganiaed 
during  bis  absence,  Wh«i  James  Melville  fled 
into  England,  Adamscm  assumed  the  superintends 
ence  of  its  affairs.  At  first  he  attempted  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  widi  the  young  man,  by  making  pro- 
fessons  of  great  respect  for  their  principal;  but 
not  succeeding  in  this  he  altered  his  course.  He 
interrogated  tliem  on  the  lectures  which  they  had 
jbeen  accustomed  to  hear,  and  the  doctrine  which 
l^ey  had  been  taught  <m  particular  topics,  and  made 
iuse  of  the  information  which  he  acquired  in  this 
way  to  inflame  his  Majesty   against   Melville:!:. 

^  Ambassades  deM.  de  la  Boderie,  torn.  v.  pp.  437,  489. 

t  Record  of  Privy  Council.  Sep.  24. 1586.  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk, 
ff.  150,  153.  Records  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  July  15. 
1590.  Gibson  being  apprehended  a  second  time  in  November 
1590,  for  resaming  the  exercise  of  his  office,  Duncanson,  one  of 
the  King^s  chaplains,  said  that  the  people  were  offended  tliat  he 
was  80  hardly  used,  while  Jesuits  were  overlooked.  James  re- 
plied that  "  no  Jesuit  had  wronged  his  person  so  much  as  James 
Gibson."   Cald.  iv.  211,  212.  Wodrow^s  Life  of  Gibson,  p.  6. 

i  Discoursing  one  day  oo  tbb  subject,  he  exclaimed,  '*  By 
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The  supremacy  of  the  king^  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  bishops,  formed  the  leading  features  of  his  own 
discourses  from  the  chair  and  the  pulpit ;  a  mode 
of  teaching  which  was  extremely  acceptable  to  the 
King  and  his  courtiers,  who,  although  they  often 
condemned  the  introduction  of  state-affii,irs  on  such 
occasions,  had  no  objections  to  the  practice,  when  it 
was  employed  to  exalt  the  prerogative  and  eulo- 
gize their  administration.  But  the  students,  who 
were  not  altogether  strangers  to  such  controversies^ 
and  were  jealous  of  the  bishc^,  examined  the 
quotations  which  he  made,  and  the  authorities  to 
which  he  referred  in  support  of  his  opinions,  and 
triumphantly  exposed  the  infidelities  or  inaccuracies 
which  they  detected  *.  Other  arts  of  annoyance* 
such  as  young  men  are  extremely  apt  to  use  against 
those  who  have  incurred  their  cQslike,  were  employ- 
ed by  them  f  ;  so  that  the  bishop  was  glad  to  give 
up  his  prelections,  and  to  avail  himself  of  an  ord» 
of  coiurt  to  leave  St  Andrews,  and  supply  the  plaqe 
of  the  ministers  who  had  forsaken  the  capital  %. 

the  Lord  God,  Sir,  (for  the  bishop  did  not  scruple  to  encourage 
his  Majesty  in  his  habit  of  profane  swearing)  had  that  enemy  to 
Jawful  authority  remained  another  half-year,  he  had  palled  the 
crown  off  your  head  by  his  seditious  doctrine:  For  he  taught 
that  kings  should  come  by  election,  as  the  multitude  pleased  to 
put  them  up  or  down."  (Cald.  iii.  530.) 

»  Cald.  iii.  530» 

t  Davison  to  Walsingham,  Cottou  MSS.  Calig.  C.  vii.  78. 

%  Adamson  felt  himself  exposed  to  similar  affronts  at  Edin* 
burgh.  The  council  ordered  a  proclamation,  **  that  nane  mak 
prouocation  to  the  archiebischop  of  Sanctand.^  He  had  been 
called  over  *'  to  use  the  pastoral  office  witbio  the  said  bnrgh,^* 
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Irritated  by  the  opposition  which  he  had  met  with, 
and  averse  to  the  system  of  theological  instruction^ 
he  procured  a  warrant  to  convert  the  New  College 
into  a  school  of  philosophy,  to  invest  Robertson, 
who  had  become  subservient  to  his  purposes,  with 
the  office  of  Principal,  and  to  make  such  other  ar- 
rangements in  it  as  he  should  think  proper  *• 

During  the  winter  of  the  year  1586,  James  Mel- 
ville was  employed  before  the  Privy  Council  and 
Court  of  Session  in  getting  these  deeds  reduced, 
and  in  taking  such  other  steps  as  were  necessary  to 
jrestore  the  collie  to  its  former  state  f .  His  uncle, 
in  the  mean  time,  took  up  his  residence  at  Glas- 
gow with  his  did  frieud  the  rector,  who  had  re- 
quested Bis  assistance  in  reorganizing  the  university 
in  that  city.  Hay,  and  the  other  patrons  of  the 
institutioh,  were  very  urgent  that  he  would  remain 
witb  them,  and  resume  his  former  situation,  whicht 
owing  to  the  public  confusions,  had  continued  va- 
cant since  the  death  of  Smeton  |.  To  induce  him 
to  comply  with  their  request,  they  offered  him  the 
most  liberal  terms  in  point  of  salary,  and  promised 

jand  certain  of  the  inhabitants  had  employed  "  their  tvives  and 
bairns^*  to  insult  him  in  various  ways,  pretending  ignorance,  Sac* 
<Record  of  Privy  Council,  Sept.  26.  1584.) 

*  See  Note  DD. 

t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  180. 

i  On  the  10th  of  January  1585  (i.e.  1586,  according  to  mo- 
dem computation)  Mr  Patrick  Sharp  ^vas  nominated  and  pre- 
sented to  the  place  of  principal  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  vacant 
by  the  decease  of  Mr  Thomas  Smeton.  (Register  of  Presenta* 
CWQ  to  Benefices,  &«•  toI.  ii.  f.  140.) 
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to  do  every  thing  in  their  powar  to  reader  his  sttua^ 
tiim  agreeable.  !&it,  although  he  retained  a  great 
aftotion  for  the  college  of  Glasgow,  whi^  be  used 
to  call  his  elilest  bairn^  and  was  sensible  that  he  had 
the  prospect  of  joying  &r  more  personal  oomfinrt 
there  than  in  any  other  place,  yet  sudi  were  his 
convictions  of  the  national  utility  of  the  new  coU^e 
of  St  Andrews,  as  a  theological  and  literary  esta- 
blishment, that  he  could  not  think  of  deserting  i<% 
and  determined  to  force  himself  a  second  time  from 
Glasgow,  against  his  own  inclination  and  the  soli* 
stations  of  his  best  friends^.  He  aeocHrdhq;ly  re- 
turned to  St  Andrews  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
tecommenced  his  lectures  after  an  intermission  of 
two  years  !• 

Next  to  Arran,  there  was  no  individual  in  the 
nation  who  was  so  universally  disliked  as  aicb- 
bishop  Adamson.  He  had  been  the  chie  adviser 
of  the  laws  which  overturned  the  ecclesiiMtieal 
discipline.  He  had  lent  ^1  the  influence  of  his 
clerical  character  and  €i  his  episcopal  power  to  the 
support  of  the  late  detestable  administration ;  and 
he  had  employed  bis  pen  in  arraigning  the  ex- 
iled noblemen  and  ministers  as  traitors,  traduc- 
ing their  characters  before  the  world,  and  attempt- 
ing to  drive  them  from  the  asylum  which  they  had 
found  in  England.  His  disgrace  ought  to  have 
accompanied  the  fall  of  the  administration  with 

*  Melvini  Epistolse,  pp.  70,  71# 
t  Melville's  Diary,  p.  ISO. 
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which  he  had  chosen  to  connect  his  fortunes.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  King  ever  felt  for  Adamscm 
that  personal  favour  which  he  still  retained  for  Ar«* 
ran  * ;  hut  having  resolved  to  maintain  episcopacy^ 
he  judged  it  necessary  to  protect  the  archMshop. 

James  Melville  preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
provincial  synod  of  Fife  which  met  at  St  Andrews 
in  April  1586.  In  the  course  of  the  sermmi,  aftec 
discoursing  of  the  scriptural  govoiiment  estahlished 
in  the  churdi  of  Scotland4  the  |»eacher  turned  to 
the  archbishop,  who  was  sitting  with  great  dignity 
in  the  assembly,  and  charged  him  with  overthrow* 
ing  this,  in  violation  of  his  own  promises;  and 
then  addressing  himself  to  the  members  of  the 
synod  exhorted  them  to  act  the  part  of  bold  chir* 
urgeons  in  cutting  off  sudi  a  corrupt  member. 
Adamson  complained  of  this  injury ;  but  the  synod 
immediately  converted  the  admonitions  of  the 
preacher  into  formal  charges,  and  put  the  bishop  on 
his  trial.  He  at  first  revised  to  answer,  and  assert* 
ed  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  judge  the  synods 
instead  of  their  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his  con- 
duct   But,  after  being  repeatedly  summoned,  he 

*  The  coatiuuanoe  of  Jameses  aUacbnient  to  that  worthiest 
Jsvoofite  after  hu  removal,  is  meottoned  by  H.  Woddr^ngton  in 
a  letter  to  Secretary  WalsiDgham  (Jan.  7.  1585)  Cotton  MSS. 
Calig.  €•  viiL  237*  And  by  the  French  ambassador  in  a  letter 
to  D'Esnevaly  Oct.  31.  1586.  (Extract  of  the  Dispatches  of 
Coorcelles.)  It  appears  also  from  the  circumstance  of  his  not 
filling  up  the  office  of  Chancellor,  but  committing  the  discharge 
pf  its  duties  to  Secretary  Maitland,  as  Vice-Chancellor,  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  office  created  for  the  occasion.  (Craw- 
ford's Offieers  ef  ^tate,  pp.  140. 143, 146.) 
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attended,  and  gave  in  objections  to  their  procedure, 
and  answers  to  the  chaises  brought  against  him. 
To  the  charge  of  having  assumed  the  exercise  of  an 
unlawful  office,  he  replied  that  he  was  ready  to 
maintain  the  lawfulness  of  episcopacy  before  the 
Greneral  Assembly ;  and  he  defended  his  conduct  in 
overthrowing  tiie  presbyteries,  by  pleading  the  acts 
of  parliament,  which  he  dared  the  synod  to  impeach. 
Among  other  things  *,  he  required  that  Melville, 
his  nephew,  and  the  Master  of  Lindsay  should  be 
removed  as  his  declared  enemies;  but  the  sjmod 
allowed  them  to  retain  their  seats  after  they  had 
deared  themselves  of  malice  in  Uie  usual  way.  On 
tins  ground  Adamson  protested,  and  appealed  to 


*  The  bishop  objected  to  ruling  elders,  and  professors  of 
univ«rskie8|  wbo  had  not  received  imposition  of  band^,  having  a 
voice  in  the  synod  >  and  in  particular  to  Robert  Wilkie,  who  was 
chosen  moderator.  In  his  answer  to  the  bishop^s  reasons  of 
appeal,  James  Melville  says  :  **  He  distinguisheth  the  clergy  from 
the  laicks.  This  smelleth  of  the  pride  of  papistry  and  arrogaocy  of 
the  shavelings.— -Mr  Ro^  Wilkie  was  appointed  be  the  actt)f  the 
reformation  of  the  colleges  to  teach  theology,  £Does  this  mean 
that  Wilkie  was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  of  the  New  Col- 
lege ?]  and  to  ex  pone  the  Scriptures,  as  Origen  in  Alexandrina 
Eccieina^  being  but  Ludinwgistery  and  yet  approved  by  the  best 
bishops  of  Palestina  before  whom  he  teached  in  Divinity.  Mr 
Robert  Wilkie  had  been  upon  the  exercise  sixteen  years  before, 
and  at  the  first  erection  of  the  presbyterie  of  St  Andrews  be  cmn* 
mon  vote  of  the  brethren  elected  and  ordained  an  elder  of  the 
SRmen,  and  hath  from  that  time  still  laboured  in  the  word  and 
doctrine.*'  (Cald.  iii.  869.)  Wilkie  was  at  this  time  a  pro- 
fessor in  St  Leonardos  college,  and  in  the  month  of  June  follow- 
ing was  elected  minister  and  pastor  of  the  congregatioii  of  St 
Andrews.  (Record  of  Kirk  Session,  penult.  Junii,  1586.) 
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the  General  Assembly.  Notwidistanding  this,  the 
f^ynod  proceeded,  found  Adamson  guilty,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  excommunieated,  which  was  imntediately 
done,  at  their  appointment,  by  Andrew  Hunter^ 
minister  of  Cambee.  As  soon  as  the  sjmod  was 
dissolved,  the  archbishop  drew  up  an  excommuniea^ 
tion  of  Melirille  and  scnne  other  ministers,  whic^ 
he  caused  his  i^rvants  to  read  in  the  diurch ;  and 
addressed  a  complaint  and  appeal  to  the  Eong,  the 
privy  council,  and  the  estates  *. 

Without  denying  that  Adamicm  mented  the 
censure  inflicted  on  him,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  procedure  of  l^e  synod  was  precipitant  and 
irregular.  The  manner  in  which  James  Mdville 
introduced  the  affair  was  ceHamly '  a  material  pre- 
judging of  the  cause.  There  is  leason  to  diink  that 
his  uncle  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  to  act.  At  any  rate,  both  had  suffered  severe- 
ly from  the  bishop ;  and  although  this  does  not  prove 
that  they  had  conceived  malice  against  him,  and 
might  not  warrant  the  synod  to  cfxclude  them  from 
a  vmce  in  the  trial,  yet  their  voluntarily  declining  to 
act  as  judges,  would  have  given  an  appearance  of 
greater  decorum  and  impartiality  to  the  process.    In 

♦  CaU.  iii.  858—865^  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  180—182. 
Spots.  345—6.  *'  April  26.  1586.  Bishop  of  St  And*  excoma- 
nicatioQ,  qlk  was  acted  in  fjff,  to  be  intimat  and  registrat/*  (Ab- 
stract of  Records  of  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  Wodrow.  MSS* 
Advoc.  Lib.  voL  21.  4to.)  iTdarason  himself  appearf  to  say  that 
he  sentence  against  him  was  intimated  through  the  kingdom. 
(Epist.  ad  Jac.  Reg.  ante  Paraph.  Jobj.) 

VOL.   I.  Z 
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Aste,  ioigmi  ia  any  due  dieaaiirfe  die  end  pro)pi>ia4# 
k  was  fitlifaat  tim  senkcttte  sbould  Wte  h^;Jber  Wr 
thoonity  tfttoi  that  of  a  pKovitteial  tyiuxl,  «nd  thM 
iiie  oause  tkavid  harre  been  wfeired  to  tbe  General 
AasetoUy,  eafiectally  as  tfafe  bi^Mf^liad  ifipealed  to 
4iHU;  jndioitiire.  Bnithe  toith.aeews  to  be»  tluft 
die  ninsBtftB  ware  a&aid.tibat^  ensvHig  meeting 
ti£  Atsambfy  would  be  «vemwed  by  ihe  King»  who 
Imi,  flHuiondd  k^  aad  in  hnrhose  prefienee  it  wad  to 
be  held.  It  is  probable^  Iqih  iimt  tbe  getond  4)d»n]a 
■adei:  mimtk  Adaouan  lai^r  «t  this  tkhe  timing  the 
prinioipil  gewflelBien  i)f  tbe  ieouiity»  pudbed  «n  the 
ayuod  to  ludift  'anch  hasty  snd  deeisi^  »etasuies 
agaiiatbim^ 

It  faara  bom  nid,  fl3ftat  ""'  tbe  p^raoMl  ^esMdation 
tetwasn  Mehrflkand  Adamson"  mkigted  mib  tbe 
duqptotea  of  the  cbniob^  tmA  baigbtoned-  Uiem*    I 

*  ^'  Tbe  biabi^p  is  marTUecuiUe  bated  of  ail  Ihe  |)rolc;staot%  h\$ 
life  very  sJanderous  and  stiamfull  tliat  its  feared  that  yf  tlie  k, 
stand  ib'his  defence, '^bkheftD  he  doth,  llhat  yt  Witl  alienate 
^^  raMfe^i^lBiM^  «A<keHlb«lb  $wig«  iisrilrwE  Mm..  Atll  rmhi^ 
Ckdn-^^kieii  by  all  tbe  gtntjeale  «if  the  fife  and  ^the  boroii^h 
iowpes  about  them  to  stand  with  their  ministers  and  other  that 
have  dealt  in  this  cause  agaftist  the  Bishop.-— At  ^^ovi  Iiidver 
iTtfrde  tnan'wonce's|ioktfnwof.  ther  is  a4egeiMi  wrytea  iofliis.  ii§^ 
the  nearest  to  that  of  the  abbot  of  Clunye,  that  was  wryten  of  the 
death  of  the  Cardinall  of  Lo^rayne,  that  may  be.**  (Baodolph  to 
tV^alsingham,  April  22.  15S6.  Cotton  MSS.'Caltg;  €.*k.  «i«) 

Hie  foUowtng  notice  appears  to  be  tficken  from  a  ^ofy  trriHeB 
at  the  time.  **  Upon  the  16  Of  Aprfle,  Patrick,  ardiMsbo^^  Saeoet 
Andrews,  was  stricken  be  tbe  Master  df  fiindsay  &  Thomat 
Scott  of  AbbotshaTI,  and  was  ifxcommoliitated  Hie  tbe  mtQistera. 
Whereupon  both  the  Mricke'rs  &  eitcommutltcaters  were  eum^ 
moned.''  (Cald.  iii.'878,) 
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scmfeis  I  Imve  not  met  with  any  thing,  either  in  the 
cwduct  of  Melville  or  of  the  hishop,  wfaidb  warrant* 
iiM  oonclusion.    But  it  is  raasonable  to  suppose 
that  persoiml  ofienoes  imd  arisen  from  their  being  so 
often  oj^posed  to  one  anoiher  on*  ptiblie  questions ; 
a^d  their  mutual  alienation  must  have  been  greatly 
mcreemd  by  whaak  happened  during  Melvill^s  ba« 
n^ment.      If  ^e  are  to  believe  Adamson,  the 
Melvilles,  not  eontented  with  directing  the  highest 
eeptttieti  of  the  ehureh  against  hiro^  were  concerned 
uk  ft  <M^ir^  agusst  hk  life  *.    He  wrote  to  the 
King,  that  JamcJB  MelviUe  had  tisvelled  thtot^ 
the  country  to  exmte  the  genti«iien  against  him, 
9ffid  ihut  his  unidehad  convened  them  in  the  cdlege, 
a^  iiHstigated  them  by  a  vioient  haraague  to  make 
an  atiMtbt  on  his  person.    Jaaies  Melville,  on  tlie 
other  handt  infiHans  w,  that»  st  the  time  referred 
t0,  l»  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  £(ver,  and  he 
gJLW&i  tbe  following  aecount  of  whirt  relates  to  his 
uncle.    The  Inshop,  to  testify  his  contempt  for  the 
Ifitttettce  of  the  ajnoA^  detorminied  to  predch  on  the 

*  To  this  tbe  bishpp  refers  in  the  following  words,  qutted  i^ 
hb  biographer :  *'  Adjaro  te,  Melvine,  per  bifurcata  tuam  fron- 
tem  ^er  tamentes  venas,  per  ardentes  oculos,  &c.  quo  die  Barru 
mmtmm  conscendisti ;  <iuae  tua  mens  ?  quis  ille  animus  ?  quis 
ardor  oetili  ?  quoB*  tvse  nefarise  atqae  inrpise  conjurationes  cS 
iceleratis  tois  &  perditis  latronibos  midlquaq  coactis,  &  in  scelus 
«fiiiie  pi^^pefisis,  in  caput  nostrum  coojurantibua  ?  Eecc  duo  gladu 
hie,  iims  ad  exdommonicandum,  alter  ad  interficiendum/*  (Thp* 
VoliwHifls,  Vita  Patricii  Adamsoni,  p.  6.) 

By  Batrimonttum  we  are  probably  to  understand  Balrymont^ 
a  place  tn  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Andrews,  wherey  it  is  alleged, 
fkit  tonsptraey  against  the  bishop  was  formed. 

z2 
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Sabbath  after  it  was  pranauBoacL  Sueh  of  the 
people  as  scrapled  to  hear  an  exoommunieated  per- 
son repaired  to  the  religioos  exercises  m  the  New 
Cdlege*  It  happened  that  the  hurdof  Limdiehad 
come  to  St  Andrews  the  same  day  on  business,  and 
that  he  w^t  also  to  hear  Melville,  aecompanied  by 
his  friends  and  usual  retinue.  Some  individual  who 
observed  the  crowd  throngicng  into  the  college^ 
went  and  told  Adamson,  as  he  was  entering  the 
parish  churchy  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  (he  country,  were  asoembled,  and  intended  to 
take  him  out  of  the  pulpit  and  hang  him.  -  The 
bishop^  whose  oommge  was  not  equal  to  his  ambitioQi 
was  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  collected  his  servants 
around  him,  and  not  blinking  himself  safe  in  the 
dburch^  took  refoge  in  the.  bdtfry,  ^m  vrtAdi  ikt 
magistrates  With  gitet  diffioidty  penuaded  Him  to 
descend,  by  promisiBg  to  escort  him  home  in  safi?ty, 
and  assuring  him  that  tiare  was  not  the  sliglrtest 
appearance  of  tumult  <Hf  dai^per  *.    '    ^ 

When  Adamson's  cauae  came  before  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  at  Edinbui^h  on  the  10th  of 
May  f,  it  wa£i  agreed  to  wave  the  formal  considera- 

*  Adamsoo,  De  Pastoris  Mooere,  pfi.  6S— 9.  et  Vka  ejus 
adject,  p.  6.  Lond.  1619, 12mo.  Melville's  Diary,  p.  182. 

f  This  meeting  of  the  General  Asaeoihlf  was  called  hj  a  rdyal 
proclamation,  which  declared  that  the  members  shoold  inoor  no 
danger,  *'  notwithstanding  any  laws  &c.  maid  ia  the  coatratr.*^ 
(Hec.  of  Privy  Council,  April  5«  1586.)  Before  proceeding  to 
choose  their  moderator*  the  members  received  a  message  to  come 
down  to  the  Royal  Chapel^  with  which  they  complied,  after 
protesting  that  this  should  not  prejudge  ihoir  liberties.     James 
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turn  both  of  the  sentence  and  the  appeal,  and  to  re- 
move Itie  excommunication,  upon  coodition  that  the 
hishq)  subscribed  a  submission  which  was  prescribed 
to  him.  By  this  he  disclaimed  all  supremacy  over  the 
S3^od  of  Fife,  and  all  right  to  judge  other  pastors 
cor  ministers/ and  declared,  that,  if  he  had  claimed 
this,  he  had  doue  wrong,  and  craved  pardon  for  his 
ovi^rsight  and  imperious  behaviour ;    and  he  pro- 
mised to  conduct  himself  for  the  future  as  a  mo- 
derate pastor,  and  to  submit  his  Hfe  and  doctrine 
to  the  trial  and  censure  of  the  General  Assembly, 
without  reclaiming  or  appealing  from  its  determina- 
tiaii8«    This  dedaration  having  been  subsmbed  by 
Adamson,  the  assembly,  "  to  give  testimony  with 
what  good  will  lliey  wcmld  obey  his  highness  so  far 
as  tliey  might  and  ought,'*  without  judging  of  the 
appeal  or  condemmng  the  .  synod,  declared,  that 
**  they  held  the  said  pisocess  and  sentence  as  unled, 
undedttced,  or  unpronounced,  ami  restored  the  said 
bishop  to  the  state  he  was  in  immediately  before, 
prov^ed  always  he  observed  his  promises  and  be* 
haved  himself  dutifolly  V 

hxfing  taken  fais  place  at  the  head  of  a  table  arouiid  which  the 
nyembei^  were  seated,  eoteiitained  them  with  a  haraogoe,  and  then 
dismissed  them  to  their  ordinaijr  house.  (Cald.  iii.  881.) 

«BaikofUniv.  Kirk,  f.  141.  Cald.  iii.  899—900.  Spots- 
wood  represents  Bfelf^Ue  and  Thomas  Bochaoan  as  adfaerii^  to 
the  protest  of  Hunter  against,  the  sentence  of  the  assemhif, 
(Hbt.  p.  347.)  This  is  a  mistake.  The. fact  is  correctly  slated, 
from,  the  roimites,  in  printed  Calderwood,  pp.  210«  211.  The 
bishop,  in  bis  narrative,  passes  ofer  one  circumstance  which  |ie 
cOidd  scarcely  have  forgotten,  viz.  that  in  the  list  of  tkps^  who 
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Arcbbiib<^  Spotewood  expreiAesins  surpiite  that 
Adamson  should  have  submitted  t6  tarms  fi<^  dero- 
gatory to  his  episeopal  authority ;  and  he  i&iiiiiiatea 
thit  the  King  temporized,  in  the  hopes  that  he  would 
be  able  at  i  future  period  to  restore  the  Ushops  to 
their  legitimate  pqwer.  The  conduct  <^  JasieiB  gives 
too  much  ground  for  suspecting  him  d  such  views. 
But  so  far  were  the  ccmrt  from  thinking  that  ttey 
had  pledged  themselres  too  far,  that  they  regarded 
what  they  had  accomplished  as  a  vict<N7 ;  and  lite 
act  of  assembly  restoring  Adamson,  in  whkh  his 
submission  was  embodied,  was  triumphantly  pro- 
claimed at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh  by  sound 
of  trumpet  *. 

The  King  had,  in  the  month  of  February,  c^ed 
together  certain  ministers,  whom  he  judged  mere 
moderate  than  the  rest,  to  confer  with  a  deputation 
from  the  privy  council,  on  the  sul)}ect  of  the  ecclc^- 
astical  polity*  Their  eonsent  was  obtained  to  a 
species  of  episcopacy,  although  of  a  veary  limited  sort 
The  lesult  of  this  conference  was  now  laid  be^^re 
the  General  Assembly,  and  all  the  infiwnee  of  the 
court  was  employed  to  procure  its  ratification  f .  The 
King's  commissioners  protested  that  if  it  was  not 
simply  adopted,  his  Majesty  would  retract  his  con- 


oppostd  the  abaolutioQ  of  Adftmaon,  is  the  name  of  /«^  S^oU" 
vmd,  (Cald.  iii.  916.) 

*  Melville's  Diary,  p.  183. 

t  It  appears  from  Cottoti  M88.  Calig.  C;  ix»  60^  fuid  Cald.  iii. 
855-i-857,  that  tlie  resolutions  of  this  eonfenrnoe  am  coricotljr 
gfvea  ia  the  priitcd  Caldorwood,  pp.  197<^199» 
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edsfimi^  «ad  le»r»  the  l^ute  nete  of  pavHaafiiit  Ipi  be 
oamedmtoexeciilifiD.  Notwithstandingitkis;  threat, 
the  aswiaibfy  entered  npon^  the  e:]mniiBatiim  of  the 
articles  kid  before   tlKin.      They  derived   that^ 
bishops  wete  not  supesmr  to  other  pastoss ;.  and  be* 
tag  askedi  if  tho]^  would  mot  allow  them  a  pre^emi- 
Banee  in  retpoat  of  order,  though  not  of  jurisdietioii^ 
they  flttswca^d,  that  *^  it.  qoald  not  staad  vdth  th# 
word  of  Godr  only  they  must  toksato  it^  ki  case  it 
be  foreed  upon  theou'i'     After  sersnd  eon&renooi 
mth  tho  coui^t^  it  was  at  last  agreed^  tluil  UQtiJl 
presbyterks  were  belter  constituted,  and  the  General 
Assembly  should  takefuirthcar  order  in  the  matter^ 
bishops  should  admit  niinisters  with  the  cottsant  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  presbytery, 
or  of  as^esscffs  to  be  given  them  ;  that  they  showld 
fireside  in  the  psesbyteries^  mthin  which  they  reside 
ed  ^ ;  and  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  censured  by 
the  General  Assembly  only,  or  by  commissioners 
whom  it  should  appoint  for  that  purpose.    At  the 
same  tim^  presbyteries  were  eisdered  to  be  re-esta* 
blished,  and  some  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  seeond 
book  of  Discipline,  concerning  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, and  tibe  powers  of  generaU  prpvinci^l*  presr 
byterial,  and  sesmnal  assemblies,  wore  agreed  to 
with  the  consent  of  his  Mfgesty  f.    Upon  the  whole, 

*  B^b^rt  WiUcit  WM  sfpcu^ted  ipod^ratpr  of  the.pcesbjftefy  of 
,St  An4if W9  is9te^4  tf  ^iibop  AjA«as0ii. 

t  Bulk  9f,U»iv,  Kifhtt  J43,   ^la^l^MSS.  ^uw.  79t04,  § 
CM*  iiii  &0««n905i*    S|HitsiiMiqd  my^^  "  lo  the  msm  time  was 
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though  the  proeeediogs  of  this  atsenUy  were  some- 
what at  variance  with  fbctner  aetsof  the.dinrch,  yet 
the  approbation  given  to  them  hy  the  court  un- 
questionaUy  paved  the  way  lor  the  ddwB&l  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  estahlishmcnt  of  presbytoy^ 

Melville  was  employed  by  this  assemUy  to  write 
in  their  name  to  the  Freneh  protestant  miuisters, 
who  had  obtained  his  Majesty^s  lioense  to  reside  in 
Scotland  during  the  continuance  of  p^secutk>n  in 
their  native  country,  and  to  ^assure  them  that  the 
assembly  would  do  every  thing  in  tiieir  power  to 
render  their  exile  agreeable.  The  letter  was  deliver* 
ed  to  Monsieur  du  Moulin,  who  had  already  arrived, 
and  who  remained  for  sonm  years  in  Scotland  \ 

king  taking  no  notice  of  their  doings  in  tliat  h'nd.'*^  (Hist  p.  348.) 
So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  platform  of  presbj- 
teries  entered  into  the  register  of  this  assemUj  is  ezpo'essly  9m\i 
|o  have  beea  **"  presentit  be  my  L^rd  Clerk  of  Re^i^r,  and  sett 
downe  be  his  Lo,  tiavelUt"  Aod  with  respect  to  their  power, 
the  commissioners  deputed  to  wait  on  the  King,  reported  that 
^  in  the  bail!  heads  fund,  little  difficultj  except  [a  little  difficulty 
excepted,  Caki.}  qlk  is  noted  with  bis  Ma.  biuid,  bis  C  Aggried.^' 
Bttik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  £  143,  a.  144,  «0      | 

*  Buik  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  S,  140,  b.  141,  a.  Joachim 
du  Moulin,  minister  of  Orleans,  and  father  of  the  celebrated 
Pierre  du  Moulin,  minister  of  Paris,  appears  to  be  the  individsal 
Tsferred  to.  The  Magistrates  of  Edinbvrgh  not  onlj  aMowed  the 
French  refugees  to  meet  for  worship  in  tlie  common-ball  of  the 
college,  but  allotted  stipends  to  their  ministers.  (Reg.  of  Town 
Council,  Maj  11,  1586.)  Collections  for  tbem  and  their  brethren 
in  England  were  made  in  the  different  parisbes.  (Rec*  of  Kirk 
Session  of  St  And.  Dec.  20.  1587^  and  Extracts  from  Records  of 
Kirk  Session  of  Glasgow,  Maj  23. 1588 :  in  Wodrow's  Life  of 
'  David  Weemes,  p.  260-***  Alio  the  said  Jao^ib  (Lamb)  del^verit 
the  warrand  from  the  Synodall  for  the  ingaddermg  of  the  support 
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The  rehxftdcm  of  Adamson  from  eoelesxastiieal 
eensnre  was  £tilowed  by  Melville's  being  laid  under 
eivil  resteaint.  That  the  ardibndK^  niigfat  return 
to  St  Andrews  with  suitaUe  edat,  a»d  recover  his 
lost  reputation^  it  was  judged  necessary  that  his  rival 
should  be  removed  ff>r  soane  time  with  asr  little  noise 
sm  poiEeible.  On  the  dissdi^ion  o£  the  General  A^ 
sembly,  Melville  was  s&iA  for  to  the  palace^  and  Bher 
being  gmdicmsly  reeetved  and  ailowed  to  kiss  the 
King's  haiid,  was  tc^  that  bis  sra^ices  in  the  uni- 
verdty  would  be  diiqpebsed  with  fdr  aseason,  and  he 
might  s]^d  his  time  in  his  native  place  until  iiis 
Mi^esty  was  pleased  to  rec^l  fiinu  Lest  he  should 
refuse  cmnjdiabce  with  this  intimation,  he  was  serv- 
ed, on  quitting  the  palace,  with  a  written  charge  to 
confine  himself  beyond  the  wat^  of  Tay*  The 
bishop  waig  appomted,  beside  preaching,  to  read,  a 
Latin  lecture  in  St  Salvaferafs  Cdl^e,  which  all  the 
mmbers  of  the  university  were  enjoined  to  gtace 
with  their  presence.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
prindpal  duties  of  the  New  College  were  a  second 
time  devolved  on  James  Mdville.  The  univer- 
sity sent  a  deputation  to  the  King,  consisting  of 
the  dean  of  faculty  and  a  professor  frmn  each  cpl* 
lege,  to  sdiidt  Melville's  restoraticm,  as  w  measure 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  academy,  and 
conducive  to  the  honour,  of  his  'Majesty:  and  the 
nation.    James  testified  his  willingness  to  gratify 

to  Mr  MwliDg  banest  odt  of  France.**  (Record  of  Presbytery  of 
Hadditigton,  Oct.  18, 158^.) 
♦  See  Note  EE. 
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tbem,  imniided  the  fas^op  wte  revawndy  ustcL    But 
alihavghallthe  security  dx  tilistlHit  oMUfae  rafuir- 
cd  vras  giTen,  tke  answior  of  tfaereqiiest  was  cUaycd ; 
and  MidviUe  owed  kis  liberty  at  last  to  tfast .  secret 
influence  xAack  is  often  exerted  1^  the  steansst  pei>« 
sons  about  weak  and  arbitrary  praiees.    The  Jiix^ 
qptat  the  smmxier  at  Falkland  in. his  favourite  em** 
j^yment  of  hunting  and  hawkingi    He  sent  BBte- 
nl  timea  fiir  James*  MdlTiUe,.  i^dMn  was  siifptiefd  to 
find  that  his  Majesty^ . after  eoixTOrsing  inkh.him  on 
wdinary  topks^  always  left  him  in  canqnny  with 
the  master  of  his  hawks.  :  It  turned  cot  that  tiiis 
important  pesaonage  had  a  firiend  who  waa  m  tcxb 
ant  of  the  New  C<dlege»  and  who  withqd.  to  ham 
Ids  lease  lenefwed  at  the  <M  imt ;  and  Jamea  Mdk 
Tille  was  given  to  understand  that»  provided  this 
was  granted,  his  nnde  would  immediaitely  be  set  at 
liberty.    The  masters  wem  extremely  wtxm  to  in- 
jure the  revenues  of  .the  eolkge  to  gratify  sudb  .^ 
minion;  but  there  was  no  remedy^  and  the  Kis^ 
baring  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  oottpensate 
tile  loss  doubly*,  the  lease  was  subsddbed  and  put 
into  the  hands  <tf  the  hawk-nutstsc  Upon  tb^  orders 
were  issued  for  the  lib^nation  «£  MelTiUe,  iftho  coming 
to  Falkland,  was  introdnced  fay  the  Master  of  Gray, 
and  after  a  free  conversation  wiA  his  Majesty,  was 
restored  to  favour;  and  sent  hMoe  to  hi&  college  f* 

*  A  gift  of  certain  prebendaries  &c.  to  the  New  College  of  St 
Andrews  passed  the  Crtat  Seal,  on  the  last  daj  of  January  1586. 
It  was  confirmed  in  tbe  subsequent  Parlianient*  Act*  Pari 
Scot,  ill  488. 

+  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  183—1    5. 
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MdlviUa  reramed  his  ^academical  kbours^  whicb 
had  been  so  long  intenrupted,  with  uneoimnmi  a&* 
dour,  and  tte  conseq^enee  was^  that  the  bishc^'« 
prelections  fell  into  diseateem  andn^lect.  Adamson 
wa&  4ill  more  moftified  by  the  desertion  of  hi&  pulpit 
discour^Sy  in  coiusequenoe  of  numbers  leaving  the 
parish  chmrch  when  he  o£&eiated)   and  attending 
fsermon  in  the  chapel  belon^ng  to  the  th^ologkal 
collie.    To  prevent  this  be  h^d  xi^ourse  tQ  ^  mieaf 
mixe  which  was  a  swe  proof  ol  hii$  declining  popur 
larity.    A  maiidate  came  from  court,  prphibitiiig 
the  masters  (tf  the  New  College  from  pieacl^ng 
in  English,  and  costing  their  instructions  on  Sab- 
bath as  well  as  m  ptixex  days  to  the  Latin  tongue  *. 
Great  occasion  has  been  taken  to  asperse  the 
church  of  Scotland,  from  the  circumstance  of  some 
0f  the  ministers  having  refused  to  obey  the  King's 
order  to  pray  for  his  mother,  when   she  was  un- 
der sentence  of  death.    They  might  be  too  squeam- 
ish ;    but   had   James  been  less  imperious,   and 
more  mindful  of  his  disclaimer  of  all  interference 
with  the  immediate  acts  of  worship,   he  might 
have  obtained  ample  satisfaction   on   this    head. 
An  act  of  council  was  made  prescribing  the  form 
of  prayer ;  all  ministers  were  dbarged  by  public  pro- 
clamation to  use  it  on  pain  of  incurring  his  Majes- 
ty's displeasure;  and  commissioners  and  superin- 
tendents were  commanded  to  suspend  from  preach- 
ing such  as  refused  f .    None  of  the  ministers  re- 

♦  See  Note  EE. 

i  Becord  of  Privj  Council,  Feb.  1.  15S6. 
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ftised  ta  pray  for  the  Queen.  The  scmples  of  those 
who  hesitated  to  comply  wkh  the  orfer  of  the 
court  rested  upon  the  mamier  in  whidi  it  was  issued^ 
and  its  implying,  in  dieir  opinion,  that  Mary  was 
innocent  of  the  aime  for  which  she  was  condemned 
to  die*.  They  had  not  been  aceostomed,  like  the 
English  deigy,  to  pray  by  bookj  or  to  frame  their 
addresses  to  the  Almighty  in  words  which  courtiers 
might  be  pleased  to  dictate  to  them,  and  to  offi^  them 
up  like  criminals  under  the  terrors  of  suspension. 
They  had  long  entertained  an  unfaTOuraUe  opinion 
of  Mary ;  they  had  at  different  timeis  been  alarmed 
for  the  security  of  their  religion  hy  plans  laid  for  her 
restoration ;  and  many  of  them  were  convinced  of  her 
accession  to  the  conspiracy  of  Babington  against 

*  'Cald.  iv.  9.  TN  only  recqsftnt  specified  hy  8potswQoi,  (HisU 
p.  3540  i»  Mr  Joba  Cowper,  '*  a  jbung  man  Dot  entered  as  yet  in 
the  function.''  It  is  quitf  evident,  frono  bis  narrative  of  that  case, 
that  the  archbishop  had  the  Record  of  Privy  Council  before  bim. 
But  be  has  introduced  circumstances  not  warranted  by  thai  re- 
cordy  and  which,  if  true,  it  would  scarcely  bave  failed  to  men- 
tion.     It  says  nothing  of  the  King's  giving  the  preacher  liberty 
to  ptoceed  with  the  service,  provided  be  would  obey  the  charge 
and  remember  the  Queen  in  his^  prayers  j  nor  of  Cowper's  reply- 
ing, that  be  would  do  as  the  spirit  ef  God  should  liirect  bim. 
Cowper  was  not  imprisoned  for  refusing  or  declining  to  pray  fot 
the  Queen,  but  (as  the  minute  expresses  it)  "  becaus  bis  Matie 
desyrit  bim  to  stay  efter  he  bad  begwn  bis  "^prayer  in  the    pulpit 
^^in  sanct  geills  kirk  in  Edinburgh,  deckring  that  y'.  was  aqe 
vther  appoyntit  to  pccupy  jlbat  rewme,  that  be  vtteiit  Uiir  words 
following,  Tbay  af  to  say,  That  this  day  sold  here  witnes  aganis 
bis  Matie  in  the  grett  day  of  the  Lord  >''  and  denounced  a  woe 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.     (Record  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Feb.  3. 1586.) 
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Ww^h,  But  tl^  tnitli  is  that  lew  of  them  re- 
vised to  ^ay  £[)r  tiie  prjeseniatian  0f  her  life  *;  Thie 
ord^  ibr  this  wat  not  intimated  at  St  Andrews 
until  t^  vary  day  of  her  execution,  and  it  was  imme^ 
diatdy  eomplied  with  f.  But  the  worst  feature  in 
the  affiur  is»  tiiatth^^  is  ^eat  reas^i  to  suspect 
ihat  James  wished  tl^  ministers  to  act  a  part  in 
the  solemn  farce  along  with  himself  and  Elizabeth. 
While  he  was  issuing  or^rs  to  offer  up  {urayers  for 
his  mother's  preseriration,  and  wmmoning,  tm^mson- 
ing,  and  silencing  ministers  for  disobeying  these  |, 

*  Spotsrrood  says,  "  Of  all  the  number,  Mr  David  Lindesay 
at  Leith  and  tlic  King's  own  ministers  gave  obedience.  (Hist* 
p.  354.)  The  Hfttive  inference  from  this  is  that  Spotswood  him- 
self did  not  "give  obedience  ;'•  for  he  was  one  of  *'the  number.'* 
IBut  Gourcelles,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  then  in  Scot- 
land, and  took  a  particillaT  interest  in  the  affair,  informs  us,  that 
even  those  who  at  first  refused,  yielded,  ^Letter  to  Henry  iii* 
Feb.  28.  1587.) 

f  **  Die  mercnrii  viii.  fe*"**  ano  Ixxx,  sexto.  The  quhilk  day 
comperit  M,  Patrick  A.damsoun,  bishop  of  St  And*  allegeand 
bim  to  half  an  verbal  direction  of  the  Kingis  maiestie  to  desyre 
the  minister  and  redar  to  pray  publiclie  for  his  hienes  mother  for 
hir  conversioun  and  amendment  of  lyfe,  and  if  it  be  godis  plesor 
to  preserve  hir  from' this  present  danger  q'in  sche  is  now,  that 
ache  may  heir  efter  be  ane  profitabill  member  in  chrystis  kirk. 
TIte  session  ^resentlie  assemblit  beinsc  Hufficientlie  resoluit  heir- 
with  hesconeludit  that  the  minister  at  ilk  sermone  and  the  redar  at 
ilk  time  quhen  he  sayis  prayers,  pray  publiclie  for  the  kingis  g. 
mother  ais  is  c^esyHt.'*     (Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  St  Andrews.) 

X  The  two  ministers  of  Aberdeen  were  brought  twice  all  the  way 
to  Edinburgh,  on  a  charge  of  disobeying  the  King's  orrler.  When 
they  appeared  before  the  privy  council,  it  turned  out  that  they  were 
innocent  5  but,  to  save  James's  honour,  one  of  them  was  obliged 
to  make  a  declaration  from  the  pulpit,  on  his  return.  (Record  of 
Privy  Coiinoil,  March  25,  and  May  19.  1587.) 
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aitomg  preMmplaotis  are  not  wanting,  that  bis  gvief 
Ibr  her  fiite,  and  kis  indignatioii  at   Eliaabetli'a 
^radiiet^  were  in  a  gceat  degree  afliscted  and  hyfio- 
oitieal  *.    It  it  esrteia^  at  least,  diat  thev  mene 


*  Lord  HatailUii  h«viiig  been  ^mf^fii^eA  by  Oottredfes,  t!ie 
Fi^Acb  ambaM«rdor,  to  9fmk  to  Jwmm  otim  motht*^  daagcr  y 
**  Tbe  kiogt  aRswere  wa^  that  ibe  Queene,  his  mother, migbt  vveil 
drink  the  ale  and  beere  which  her  selfe  had  brewed  ^  ffurtber 
tfiat  bating  boubd  her  ^Ife  to  tbe  Qecene  of  England  to  doe  no- 
iiiiiig  •gateste  btr,  sbo  o«ght  te*bfffe  k«^  bet*  proftiio :  Mlnrkb- 
stamlinge  tbait  be  woelde  jdd  wa^re  fiule  in  big  4iitie  and  Batiirall 
obligatione  be  ought  (ler.''  To  Sir  George  Douglas,  Who  repre- 
sented to  him  bow  ■discreditable  it  wtf Id  be  to  bim  to  aUow 
Eiijbabetb  to  put  his  mother  to  death,  tbe  king  said  that  be  kview 
**  she  bore  bim  oo  more  good  will  than  she  did  tbe  Qveeae  of 
£ngland— and  that  in  troth  it  wa*  meete  for  her  to  meddle  with 
nothing  but  prayer  and  servinge  of  God«^'  £arl  BothiireU,  being 
fUked  by  the  King  wthat  he  should  do  if  ElizAbetb  asked  his  coa- 
sent  to  proceed  agaivst  bis  mother,  said,  *'  yf  he  did  sufier  it  be 
were  worth  ie  to  be  hanged  the  nexte  daye  after  3  wbt>geat  the 
KingXangbed  aad  8aid«  be  would  f ronid  for  tbaL^V  (CooreeUes  to 
tbe  Kii^  of  France,  Oct.  4. 1586.)  '^  The  oobiUtie  believe  in- 
deed that  ther  is  some  secrete  intelligence  betweene  the  Queene 
of  Englande  and  tbe  Kinge,  which  is  tbei^tbec  confirmed  becaes 
the  King^s  Secretare  and  Gmwe  were  onlie  made  i^ivie  to  tbe 
said  Keiths  instructiones/'  &c.  (Same  to  same,  Nov*  30,) 
The  Master  of  Gray^s  embaesy  confirms  them  in  this  c^niea, 
*^  and  that  tbe  Kinge  iif  Scotts  will  aot  declare  him  selfis  Apetfl|y 
against  her  (ElijLabetb)  though  his  mother  be  ;pq(t  to  daatt^vnkese 
the  (Queene  .and  the  Sitaitts  would  de|»»«e  him  of  his  sigbt  toihnt 
crowne,  which  himselfe  hsth  vttered  to  Eaiie  fiotbewill  and 
Cbevaleire  Seaton.''  (Dec.  SI.)  AleKaader  Stewart,  sent  in  the 
company  of  the  ambassadors  ''  with  more  secret  char^fe,''  bad 
said  to  Elizabeth, ''  were  she  e?en  deade^  yf  the  king  at  .first 
shewed  him  selfe  not  contented  therewith  -they  might  easily  satisfy 
him  in  sending  him  doges  and  deare.''  On  being  infoi;med  of 
this,  **  tbe  king  was  ia  nuLrvUose  coUoreaod  sware  and  protested 
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iiradvBr  ^eqp  nor  hus&ng.  One  proof  of  ^is^  aaaeng 
waay  others,  may  he  mentioned*  Soon  after  tlK 
eaodoatitm  ckf  Mary,  Mdville  kap^pened  to  be  intto^ 
dncedte  Us  Majesty*  JsHnesmppeazed  to  be  an  gcest 
i^rits;  laugbed,  and  fri8ke4*  and  danced  aboi^  the 
loom,  in  the  way  usual  with  him  in  his  early  yearg< 
!I%e  ^ontnast  between  this  lanty  and  the  isaiUe  aUbe 
biiiie  ecnnpany  aftid  apartment  stmek  Melville'sfancyt 
aoid  sttggerted  to  him  the  manner  in  which  Mary 
weas  «id  to  h&fe  jnonrnad  for  the  mvrder  of  her 

before  God  'thiit  yrSteoiird  oftme  be  womM  fmftge  btm  beCsre  be 
putt  off  bis  bootciB,4MMlff«tlie  Qoeette  mtilWtl  vttb  bis  mothers 
Ukf  sbe  sbould  knowe  be  would  follow  somewbat  else  tben  dogges 
«mI  dmre*"  (F«h»  lO.)  Coofceiles  expresses  bk  fenvs  tbst  if 
lilai^r^s  evecutiot)  sbonld  'bappen,  James  would  *'  digeste  it  as 
pattently  a^  he  bath  done  that  which  passed  between  the  Que^M 
of  EagUtod  and  Alexander  Stnard,  whose  excuse  he  liatb  weU 
idfowed,  «iid  vsetb  iie  man  as  ^elt  as  before,^*  (Feb*  26*)  On 
At  arrivid^f  die  tatelligmce  of  Mary^s  execution,  Courcellei 
^^lieTetb  in  truth  that  the  king  is  greatly  afflicted  with  Ibis  ac- 
cidents" (March  8*)  But  when  Gray  was  banished,  the 
Queen^s  death  was  not  mentioned  among  the  grounds,  **  lest  he 
sbould  bave  accused  •tbefs*'^  And  when  ^  Eirtates  twieeF  rtf 
quested  the  King  to  revenge  his  mother^s  death,  and  offered  their 
lives  «nd  fortunes  in  the  cause,  he  merely  *♦  thanked  tbem,  and 
flftidbewtmld  «peii  bb  intentions  afierwavds''  (June  6,  and 
Atigwlt— -) 

^he  abeve  i|iMt«lioBB  are  made  foam  *'  Ane  Extraete  ^fatned 
out  of  Monsieur  Courcelles  Neg^ialion  in  Bcotland  lirom  4th 
October  15S6,  tt^astb  September  1587 :"  in  the  possession  of  the 
*  Bight  Honourable  the  Marquia  of  Lothian,  This  is,  I  presume, 
the  same  with  that  in  Cotton  MS8,  Cal.  C.  ix*  233.--It  is  very 
singular  that  nearly  a  month  should  have  elapsed  before  Mary^s 
exeoatioli  y9u»  known  at  Edinburgh*  When  Stirling  was  taken 
by  the  banished  lords  in  15«5,  Elizabeth's  ministers  at  London 
bad  intelligence  of  the  fact  within  forty^ight  hours.  (Melville's 
i)iary,  p.  16^.) 
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busband.  He  expressed  his. £^Dgs»  in  an  m/iro»i^ 
tu^to  a  gentleman  who  sat  beside  him.  The  King 
seeing  the  gentleman  smile,  came  finrward  and  eager- 
ly enquired  the  cause  of  his  mirth.  The  |;entleman 
excused  himself,  saying,  that  a  sally  of  the  Frind- 
paVs  humour  had  extorted  a  smile,  from  him*  Mdr 
viUe.  also  wished  to  evade  gratifying  the  King^s 
curiosity ;  but  James  insisting  on  his  demand^  and 
assuring  him  that  he  would  not  resent  any  freedom 
that  might  have  been  used,  he  repeated  the  lines : 

Quid  0ibi  vult  tantus  lugd[>ri  sub  veste  cahiniius  ? 
Scilicet  hie  matrem  deflet,  ut  ilia  patrem  *. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Guillaume  de  Saluste, 
Sieur  du  Bartas,  the  celebrated  French  poet,  visit- 
ed Scotland.  The  King,  in  his  late  work,  had  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Uranie  of  du  Bartas,  and 
had  invited  him,  at  this  time,  to  his  dominions,  with 
the  view  of  engaging  him  to  return  the  compliment 
by  translating  some  of  his  Scottis  poesie  into  the 
French  languagef .  Henry  IV.  then  king  of  Navarre, 

*  Wodrow*8  life  of  Andrew  MelviUe,  p.  52.  MSS  vol.  i. 
-—Two  copies  of  verses  on  Queen  Mary,. by  Melville,  am  inserted 
In  Jonstoni  Inscriptlones  Historical  Regvm  Scotorvm,  p.  58* 
Amstel.  1602.  The  following  lines,  whiob  he  composed  on  her 
execution,  have  not  been  printed. 

Si  Scotam  Angia  ferit,  Mariam  si  mactat  Eliza, 
Reginani  Regina  necat,  cognata  propinqaam  ^ 
Ecquid  agas  Mariaeque  hseres,  hxres  et  Elizse  f 
Non  abeant,  non  adveniunt  sine  sanguine  regna. 

Archib.  Simsoni  AnnaU  Eccl.  Scotic. 
MS.  p.  47. 

t  Courcelles^s  tenth  dispatch  to  the  French  King,  Jone  24* 
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availed  himself  of  this  opportunity,  by  providing 
the  poet  with  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  secret  instructions  to  secure  his  assistance, 
by  proposing  a  marriage  wilh  his  sister,  the  princess 
of  Navarre,  A  Inore  wise  choice  could  not  have 
been  made;  for  James  was  flattered  by  the  visit  of 
a  man  of  genius,  and  felt  disposed  to  concede  to  his 
representations  what  he  might  have  denied  to  a  pro- 
fessional, though  more  dignified,  negociator  *. 

1587.  Du  Bartas  did  translate  one  of  Jameses  poems  into 
French  heroics,  and  added  verjr  gratefal  encomiums  on  the 
**  Scots  Phoenix  :*'  so  he  calls  him.  **  La  Lep^nthe  de  Jaques  vu 
Boy  D'Ecosse,  Faicte  Francoise  par  le  Sleur  Du  fiartas  Im^ 
priiD6  a  Edinbvrg  par  Robert  Walde-grave,  Imprimeur  du  Roj. 
Anno.  Dom  1591  •  Auec  Priuelege  de  sa  Majest^/^  4to.  14 
lettves.  It  was  printed,  along  with  the  original,  in  His  Majesties 
PoeticaU  Exertims* 

*  James  denied  to  Coinrcelles  that  the  king  of  Navarre  had  re- 
quested military  aid.  *'  He  (James)  will  not  assist  rebellious  sub- 
jects against  their  Soveraigne^  a  thing  commendable  neither  be- 
fore God  nor  man,  and  of  eiil  example  to  all  the  world.^*  The 
*'  Lord  •£  VVeimes*'  (he  added)  was  going,  with  10  or  12  gentle- 
men, to  accompany  the  king  of  Navarre  in  hunting,  but  to  have 
*^  nothing  to  do  with  war.'^  But  it  is  evident  that  the  ambassa- 
dor did  »ot  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  Majesty^s  word, 
which  he  had  already  found  reason  to  suspect*  (Courcelles^slltli 
Dispatch,  compared  with  his  6th.) 

•'  The  kinge,  besides  all  his  costes  w***  he  defraied,  gratefyed 
Subartas  at  his  departure  with  a  Chaine  of  1000  li.  and  as 
mocb  in  redie  money,  made  him  knight,  and  accompanyed  him  to 
the  sea  side,  wher  be  made  him  promise  to  retourn  againe/*^ 
(13th  Dispatch,  Sept.  28.  1587.)  Lord  Tungland  accompanied 
him  to  France,  to  bring  Jaihes  a  report  of  the  Princess  of  Na- 
varre. (Ibid,  and  Sir  James  Melville's  Mem.  p.  177.)  The 
Frince^b  rejected  the  match  in  consequence  of  her  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  Comte  de  Soissons.  (Memoires  de  M.  du  Plessis, 
torn.  i.  p.  656.  Vie  de  M.  du  Flessis,  p.  122.) 
VOL,  !•  A  a 
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In  the  end  of  June  bis  Majesty  accwipmiied  dn 
Siartas  to  St  Andrews*  On  bis  arrival  hie  came  to  the 
New  College»  and  intimi^t^  that  he  woidd  r<?tiijrn  in 
tibe  coimse  q(  an  bmii*,  al^ip^  witih^  his  leanied  French 
firies^  to  ^ar  a  le^urje.    Melville  s^id  h^  had  al« 
|ea^  reafl  hw  <*dinwy  Iw^we,  iwd  ^a^  quite  nn^ 
j^f  pared  for  such  illustrijQms  aiidi^oi:s;    Mt  th^ 
^ong  wQml4  ^e  no  eKcu^e.     AccQrdij^ly,  thci 
university  l^qg  asjaeco^Ued,  Mdvijle  deliv^i^  a9 
extempore  discourse,  which  ga.ve  satisfaction  to  all 
thp  hearers,  (^c^pt  his  Msgcisty,  who  considered 
some  parts  of  it  as  levelled  a^nst  bis  favourite 
notions  of  church-govemment.  Next  day,  the  bishop 
feasted  the  Kii^  and  du  Bartas.    Previous  to  this, 
be  pronounced  an  elaborate  discourse,  containing  the 
substance  of  his  late  lectures  in  support  of  prelacy 
and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  princes.     Mel- 
yiflq  a^epijt^d  on  the  CK^ca^ion,  and  was  observed  to 
toke  notes'  during  tbe  delivery  of  the  discourse. 
When  it  was  over,  he  caused  the  college  bell  to  be 
ru;qg,  and  sen]t  information  jto  the  royal  party,  thai 
he  inte^bded toprdect  in  the  course  of  two  hours* 
Suspecting  his  intention,  James  sent  one  of  his  at- 
tendants towaxp.  him,  that  if  be  did  not  keep  within 
thQ  bounds  of  mod^ratjqp,  ^d  qf  the  respect  du#  tQ 
his  presence)  he  would  again  discharge  him  ^tom 
ieaching.    Melvilje  repli^,  that  he  would  endeav- 
our to  counteract  die  eff^ts  of  poisonous  doctrine  at 
the  risk  <^  his  Ufe,  but,  sa  &£  as  wa&  consistent  with 
what  he  owed  to  truth,  he  would  be  most  tend^  c^ 
his  Majesty's  honour,  JamQ$  sent  a  second  messen^r 
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to  saiy,  that  Ii^  depended  on  the  Principal's  promise, 
and  meant  to  take  his  afternoon's  recast  with  him 
in  the  college.    At  the  hour  appointed,  the  hall 
was  crowded  with  auditors,  among  whom  were  thd 
King,  dn  Bartas,  and  the  bishop,  who,  expecting 
to  be  attacked,  had  obtained  liberty  to  defend  him- 
self.     Melville  took  no  notice  of  the  discoBtse 
which  was  delivered  in  the  morning,  but  quoted 
from  popish  books,  which  he  had  brou^t  along  witfi 
him,  the  leading  positions  >  and  arguments  whi^ 
thebiriiop  had  kid  down ;  and  then,  asrif  1^  had  ta 
do  only  with  Roman  Catholics,  proceeded  to  over* 
throw  them  ^  with  sndh  inindtable  fbise  oi  reason, 
mid  flood  of  eloquence,  that  the  bishop  was  daidied^ 
and  stricken  as  dbnd>  as  the  stock  he  sat  upon." 
His  Mi^esty  afterwards  made  a  speech  in  English,, 
interposed  some  scholastic  c2Ei^»tg*«04V  and  eondudedb 
with  enj^mng  the  member^  of  the  university  U» 
r€»pect  and  obey  the  Ing^u^*    He  then  partook  oi 
an  entertainment  in  the  college  and  retired^.    Da 
Bbrtas  lemained  behind  to  convarse  with  Melville. 
in  the  evening  James  desired  to^  kmyw  his  visiter^ar 
<^mion  of  t^e  two  discourses  which  he  had  heard*. 
Du  Bartas  said,  they  were  both  learned,  but  the 
bishop^ was  prepared  and  dressed  for  the. occasion, 
whereas  the  Principal's  discovered  a  vast  store  of 
various  learning;  ^'  besides  (added  he)  he  has  far 

*  **  Tbe  king  with  Monsieur  da  Bartas  cam  to  the  collage 
hall,  wber  I  causit  prepear  and  half  In  readines  a  banqaet  of  wat 
and  dry  confectiones  with  all  sorts  of  wyne  -,  wherat  his  Ma^^^ 
camped  verle  mirrilic  a  guid  whill.**  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  1S8« 

Aa  2 
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more  spirit  and  courage  than  the  other."    In  this 
judgment  his  Majesty  acquiesced  ♦. 

Melville  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  held  in  June  1587>  and  appointed  one  of 
their  commissioners  to  the  ensuing  meeting  of  par- 
liament f .  At  this  parliament  the  temporal  lands 
of  bishoprics,  abbacies^  and  priories  wa*e  annexed  to 
the  crown ;  a  measure  wlrich  paved  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  It  virtually  divested  tiie 
bishops  of  their  right  to  sit  iii  the  nation^  jndiea^ 
tare,  which  was  founded  on  their  baronial  posses- 
sions; and,  consequently,  it  removed  the  prindpai 
plea  upon  which  the  court  had  hitherto  upheld  them 
in  opposition  to  the  unequivocal  and  decided  senti- 
ihents  of  the  church.  Existing  solely  by  the  &vour 
of  the  prince,  and  dreading  the  entire  suppression  of 
their  order,  the  bishops  silently  acquiesced  in  a  mea- 
sure which  stripped  them  of  such  valuaUe  posses- 
sions, and  left  them  exposed  to  the  persevering  at- 
tacks of  their  adversaries; 

.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1588,  Melville  tddt 
a  very  active  part  in  arousing  the  nation  to  a  sense 
of  its  danger  from  the  threatened  Spanish  Armado. 

*  MeWille^s  Diary,  pp.  ISS**— 9.  Wodrow^s  Life  of  Andcew 
Melville,  pp.  52,  53.  Adamson^s  son-in-law  says  that  his  dis- 
course before  the  King  and  du  Bartas  was  extempore,  (Vita 
Fatr.  Adamsoni,  p<  9.) 

t  By  this  assembly,  ^*  Mr  Andro  Melvill  was  ordainit  to  pen 
a  favourable  wryting  to  the  ministrie  in  Danskiqe  (Dantzic)  con- 
gratulating their  embracing  of  the  treath  id  the  matter  of  the 
sacrament.*'  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  f.  148,  b.)  They  had  re- 
jected the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation*  BIbliotbeca 
Bremensis,  Class,  vi.  p.  1142. 
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jMoes  had  received  timely  warning  of  the  hostile 
intentions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  he  maintained  with  Scotland ;  hut 
be  testified  no  disposition  to  adopt  the  precautions 
necessary  to  avert  the  danger  which  menaced  his 
dominions^.  He  was  husy  commenting  on  the 
Apocalypse,  and  demonstrating,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  that  book,  that  the  pope  was  antichrist ;  while 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were  seducing  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  and  preparing  them  for 
revolt  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  foreign  fwce  f.  So 
bold  and  powerful  was  the  faction  devoted  to  Spain 
and  Rome,  that  they  obtained  a  protection  for  these 
dangerous  emissaries  to  remain  in  the  country,  and 
engage  in  a  plot  to  banish  or  massacre  the  protest- 
ant  courtiers  t*  In  these  circumstances,  Melville, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  moderator, 
called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. He  opened  the  deliberations  with  an  ani- 
mated address,  in  which  he  acquainted  the  members 
vrith  his  reasons  for  ccmvening  them.  The  alarming 
crisis  had  produced  an  unusual  concourse,  and  all 
were  actuated  with  the  same  spirit.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  harems,  burgesses,  and  ministers,  should 
meet  apart,  to  consult  on  the  dangers  which  hung 
over  the  church  and  commonwealth,  and  on  the  best 
means  of  providing  against  them.    A  deputation 

*  Coarcelles^s  8th  Dispatch  to  the  French  King,  May  12, 
1587. 

t  Me]ville*8  Diary,  p.  191. 

t  Cotton  MSS.  Ca).  D.  i.  98.  Gordon^s  HUt  of  the  Earldom 
of  Satherland,  pp.  210—212.  Mojses*  Mem.  pp.  130, 1S4. 
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waa  appointed  to  lay  the  f^ult  of  tliw  oMraltations 
fa^re  the  King,  and  to  make  him  an  offer  of  thc^ 
lives  and  fortmies.  James  r^arded  this  as  an  in« 
terference  with  Ins  administration,  and  Wl  implicit 
censure  upon  his  past  conduct,  but  as  the  soundness 
of  their  advice  was  undeniable,  he  thanked  them 
for  dieir  2eal,  and  nominated  a  committee  of  privy; 
council  to  meet  with  them  and  concert  common 
measures  for  the  public  safety.  The  copsequences 
of  this  co-operation  were  of  the  happiest  kind. 
Among  other  steps  that  were  taken,  a  solemn  bond 
of  allegiance  and  mutual  drfenoe,  approved  by  his 
Majesty,  and  aealously  promoted  by  the  ministers 
ei  the  church,  was  sworn  by  all  tmks.  In  tl^is 
they  protested  that  the  reformed  religion  and  Ida 
Majesty's  estate  had  the  same  friends  and  foe% 
and  engaged  that  they  would  defend  and  maintain 
them  agidnst  all  plots  and  preparations,  fordgn  nr 
fiomesticy  and  particularly  the  tbreatei^  invasion ; 
that  they  would  assii^  in  the  duK2overy  of  Jesuits, 
and  other  vassals  of  Rome ;  that  they  would  assem* 
Ue  at  his  Majesty's  ccmimand,  and.  hazard  their 
lives,  lands  and  goods^  in  resisting  the  common 
enemy ;  and  that  they  would  lay  aside  all  private 
^uds,  and  subn^it  every  difiBretice  l^at,  mtig^t  arise 
among  them  in  the  mean  limey  to  the  judgm^^t  of 
arbiters  to  be  chosen  by  the  King  ^. 

♦  Buik  of  Univ,  Kirk,ff.  149—152.  Prioted  CaWerwood,  pp. 
223—225.  Spotewood  passes  over  thb  traosaction  entirely.  Dr 
Robertson  has  confounded  this  Band  with  th^  Nt$ti(mal  Covenant 
which  was  sworn  in  1580,  and  to  which  the  present  deed  may  be 
considered  as  an  appendage.  (Hist,  of  Scotland^  vol.  iii.  b.  vii. 
p.  S3.) 
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James  Melville  had  left  the  tmiver^ty  of  St  An^ 
drews,  and  was  now  minister  of  Anstruther,  a  mari^ 
time  toWn  on  the  south-east  coast  of  iPite.    Early 
one  morning,  hefore  the  overthrow  of  the  Armad6 
was  known  in  Scotland,  one  of  the  haillies  of  the 
town  appeared  at  his  hed^side,  and  informed  him 
that  a  tship,  filled  with  Spaniards,  had  entered  their 
harbour ;  adding,  to  deliver  him  from  apprehensions, 
that  they  were  come  "  not  to  give  mercy  but  to 
ask,"  and  that  the  magistrates  desired  his  advice 
•  how  to  act  towards  them.    The  principal  inhabi- 
tants having  convened,  it  was  ^eed,  after  consulta*" 
tion,  to  give  audience  to  the  commander,  and  that 
their  minister,  who  had  isome  acquidntance  with  thd 
Bpanidi  language,  should  conviey  to  him  the  sehti*- 
ments  of  the  town.    Intimation  of  this  having  been 
sent  to  the  vessel,  a  venerable  old  man,  of  large 
stature,  and  martial  countenance,  entered  the  town^ 
hall,  and  making  a  profound  bow,  and  touching  the 
minister's  shoe  with  his  hand,  addressed  him  iA 
Spanish.    *  His  name  was  Jan  Gromes  de  Me£na; 
he  was  commander  of  twenty  hulks,  being  part  dF 
the  grand  fleet  which  his  master,  Philip  King  of 
Spain,  had  fitted  out  to  revenge  the  insufi^ble 
insults  which  he  had  received  from  the  f^libh 
nation;    but  €rod,  on  account  of  their  sins,  had 
fbught  against  them,   and  dispersed  them  by  i 
8t<mn;  the  vessels  under  h»  command  had  been 
separated  from  the  maib  fleet,  driven  on  the  nc»ih 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  shipwi'^ked  oil  the  Fair  Isle ; 
and,  after  escapit)g  the  merciless  waves  atid  rodu^ 
and  enduring  great  faardidiipsfrom  hunger  and  0M, 
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lie,  and  such  of  his  men  as  were  preserved,  had 
made  their  way,  in  their  only  remaining  bark,  to  this 
place,  intending  to  seek  assistance  from  their  good 
friends  and  confederates,  the  Scots,  and  to  kiss  his 
Majesty's  hand,  (making  another  profound  how) 
from  whoin  he  expected  relief  and  comfort  to  him* 
self,  his  oncers,  and  poor  men,  whose  condition  was 
most  pitiable.'  When  James  Melville  was  about 
to  reply  in  Latin,  a  yoimg  man,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, repeated  his  master's  speech  in  English. 
The  minister  then  addressed  the  admiral.  ^  On  the 
score  of  friendship,  or  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  embarked,  th^  Spaniards  (he  said)  had  no 
claims  on  them ;  the  king  of  Sp^  was  a  sworn 
vassal  to  th^  bishop  of  Rome,  and  on  that  ground 
they  and  their  King  dei^ed  him ;  and  with  respect 
to  Ibigland  the  Scots  were  indi^isohiUy  leagued  with 
that  kingdom,  and  regarded  an  attack  upon  it  as 
the  same  with  an  attack  on  themselves:  But  9^* 
thougli  this  was  tbe  case,  tfiey  looked  upon  them, 
in  their  present  situation,  as  men  and  follow  crea- 
tures labouring  under  privations  and  suiferings  to 
which  they  themselves  were  liable;  and  they  re- 
joiced at  an  opportunity  of  testifying  how  superii^ 
their  Ireligion  was  to  that  of  their  enemies:  Many 
Scotsmen  who  had  resorted  to  Spain  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  as  heretics,  their  property  confiscated,  and 
their  bodies  committed  to  the  flames ;  but  so  far 
from  retaliating  such  cruelties  on  th^n,  they  would 
give  them  every  kind  of  relief  and  comfort  which 
was  in  their  power,  kaving  it  to  God  to  work  such 
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^  ehai^  on  their  hearts  respecting  religion  as  he 
pleased/  This  answer  heing  repcnrted,  by  the  in<> 
lerpreter,  to  the  Spanish  admiral,  he  returned  mo^ 
humble  thanks ;  adding,  that  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  laws  and  practices  of  his  church,  but  as  for 
himsdif  there  were  many  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
some  in  that  very  town,  who  could  attest  that  he 
had  treated  them  with  favour  and  courtesy.  After 
this,  the  admiral  and  his  officers  were  conveyed  to 
jodffng^,  whidi  had  been  provided  for  them,  and 
were  hospitaUy  entertained  by  the  magistrates 
and  neighbpuring  gentlemen,  untiil  they  obtained  a 
licence  and  protection  from  his  Majesty  to  return 
hraae  *•  Before  their  departure  James  Melville  re- 
ceived a  printed  account  of  th^  oMnplete  destruction 
of  the  Armado,  with  the  names  of  the  pincipal 
persons  who  had  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  gal- 
Jeots  on  the  coasts  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
On  this  being-imparted  to  Jan  Gomes,  the  tears  flow- 
ed down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the  hardy  veteran. 
The  sequel  of  the  story  must  not  be  suppressed. 
Some  time  after  this,  a  vessel  belonging  to  An- 
^truther  was  arrested  in  a  Spanish  port  Don 
Jan  Gom^  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  than  he 
posted  to  court,  and  obtained  her  release  from  the 
king,  to  whbm  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 

•  Th(B  names  of  the  officers  were  "  Capitan  Patricio,  Capitan 
de  Legaretto,  Capitan  de  Sufftra,  Capitan  Mauritio,  and  Seignour 
Serrano."  The  privates  **  to  the  number  of  threttin  score,  for 
the  maist  part  y^ung  beiMlles  raen,Killie,traucliled  and  hungred," 
were  supplied  with  ♦•  keall,  pottage  and  fishe/*  Melville's  Diarj, 
p.  193. 
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Immtnity  and  hospitaUty  of  tl^  Scots.  Ht  invited 
tile  ship's  company  to  his  house^  hiquired  kindly 
after  Ms  acqumntanoes  in  the  good  town  of  An- 
itruther^  and  sent  his  warmest  commei^tions  t^ 
their  minister  and  other  individtials  to  whom  he 
considered  himself  as  most  particularly  indebted  *, 
The  mind  feels  relieted  in  turning  flt>in  "  the 
battle  of  the  warrior,  with  its  confused  nois^  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood,^  to  contemplate  the 
image  of  him  who  is  ^'  a  strength  t6  the  poon 
a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  distress  a  shadow 
from  the  heat,  a  refuge  fr(mi  the  storm,  when  tile 
blast  of  the  terrible  is  as  a  storm  against  the  walL"* 
It  is  pleasing  to  perceive  the  ardent  seal  of  onir 
ancestors  against  popish  errors  not  int^^fing  with 
the  calls  of  humanity  and  charity ;  and  it  is  ton^ 
solatory  to  find  that  there  have  always  been  e^ssmpletr 
of  generosity  and  of  gratitude,  in  a  country  ^ich 
Superstition  has  chosen  for  l^r  favourite  abode,  and 
where  Bigotry  has  so  long  maintained  her  intolerai^ 
degrading,  and  most  frightful  reign. 

The  signal  overthrow  of  the  Spanisli  armament 
did  not  repress  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  papists  in  Scot^ 
land.  During  the  year  1589  they  were  indefatiga- 
Me  in  extending  then:  conspiracy  among  the  nobility  ( 
and  their  agents  urged  Philip,  and  the  Duke  ct 
Parma,  his  general  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  send 
an  army  directly  to  Scotland,  as  the  best  method  of 
invading  the  dominions  oi  the  English  Queen.  An 
assembly  of  the  phief  ministers  was  again  called ; 

♦  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  192 — 194. 
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Tbomas  Craig  sad  ether  anineiit  lawyers  assisted 
at  tlieir^Ubmr&tioiis;  asd  the  wise  and  i^roM 
measures  winch  they  recommended,  ambled  the 
gOTemmeiit  to  suppress  the  insuxreetion  made  by 
the  pc^h  lords  cm  the  discovery  of  their  tmtoroui 
eorrespopdence.  Melville  took  the  lead  in  tibk 
affair;  and  was  chosen  moderatoriof  the  assembly, 
to  which  his  nephew  acted  as  cla^  *• 

Jt  WBS  at  this  time  that  the  variance  which  had 
l«ng  mibsisted  between  the  coinrt  ami  the  church 
bej;an  to  be  removed.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  prudence  of  the  Chancellor  Maitland.  That 
able  statesman  had  oc»nmenced  his  pofitical  career 
mahiai^ily  under  the  administration  of  Arran,  and 
had  taken  all  active  part  in  promoti^  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  measures  respecting  the  govanment 
af  the  ehurdlu  But  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the 
£olly  and  mischief  of  that  course,  and  unbraced  tihe 
first  Oj^ortunity  of  cautiously  retraeiug  his  steps; 
He  perceived  the  danger  to  which  the  nation  was 
exposed  from  the  popish  faction,  and  the  wisdom^  of 
oullivating  a  close  connection  with  England.  He 
saw  that  the  peace  of  the  diurdi  was  necessary 
to  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  ihat  this  could 
not  be  establi^ed  so  long  as  the  court  support^ 
tibe  bish^,  who  were  odious  to  their  lotethren,  and 
destitute  of  all  influence  over  the  pe(q9le»  And  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  gross  anomaly  in  politics, 
&r  the  dvil  authority  to  uphold  one  form  of  cede- 

♦  Melville'a  Diary,  pp.  195—198.  l^riilted  Calderwood,  pp. 
^27—229,  230—244. 
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siastieal  polity,  while  the  church  eitahlished  by  Uw 
had  r^fied  and  continmed  to  act  upon  anather, 
which  was  diametricaUy  opposite  to  it.  These 
views  he  took  every  opportunity  of  inculcating  upon 
the  King ;  and  although  he  was  thwarted  by  those 
who  envied  his  power,  and  felt  it  no  easy  task  to 
counteract  prejudices  which  he  had  oontributed  to 
infuse  into  the  royal  breast,  yet  as  James  entertain* 
ed  ,a  high  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  was  very  de* 
pendent  on  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  his  afl^drs^ 
the  Chancellor  was  ultimately  able  to  execute  bis 
plans  *. 

Another  individual  who  had  great  influence  in 
bringing  matters  to  this  desirable  issue  was  Robert 
Bruce.  He  was  the  second  s<m  e£  the  laird  of 
Airth^  and  after  completing  the  study  of  the  \a,ym 
abroad,  bad  psaotised  for  some  yeans  at  the  Scottish 
bar,  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  advance* 
ment.  But  after  a  severe  struggle  of  mind  between 
secular  motives  and  convictions  of  a  higher  kind, 
be  abandoned  that  profession,  and  entered  ss  a 
student  of  divinity  at  St  Andrews.  In  the  year 
1587,  Melville  introduced  him  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  recommended  him  as  every  way  quali- 
fied for  filling  the  pulpit  that  had  been  occupied 
by  Knox  and  Lawson.  With  great  reluctance, 
and  after  a  considerable  trial,  Bruce  complied  with 
the  joint  entreaties  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  in- 
habitants of  th^  capital  f .    The  liobility  respected 

♦  Melville'?  Diary,  200. 

i  Maitland,  after  mentiooing  that  Bruce  *'  threatened  to  leave 
the  to^n^'  of  Edinburgh  in  1589,  says  the  reasoa  **  may  be  easily 
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hhn  for  hk  Urth  and  eonnections;  his  eminetit 
gifts  as  a  pieaeher  gained  him^  the  affisction  of  the 
common  people ;  and  those  who  could  not  love  him 
stood  in  awe  of  his  commanding  talents,  and  his 
severe  and  ineorruptihle  virtne.  Bruce  acted  in 
Ml  concert  with  Melville ;  and  his  station  at  Edin* 
bui^H  and  his  influence  with  the  Chancellor,  who 
paid  much  deference  to  his  opinions,  ehahled  him 
to  he  of  gieater  service  to  die  church  than  any 
other  individual  *. 

The  happy  effidcts  of  this  change  of  policy  ap- 
peared very  strikingly  while  his  Majesty  was  in 
Denmark,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  In  the 
kistruetions  which  he  left  behind  him,  he  nominated 
Bnice  an  extra(Hxlinary  member  of  the  privy  couneil, 
and  declared  that  he  reposed  more  confidence  in 
him  and  his  brethren,  for  preserving  the  country  in 
peace,  than  he  did  in  all  his  nobility.  Nor  was  he 
disappointed.    Bothwell  was  made  to  give  public 

guessed  at,^*  as  he  agreed  to  staj  upon  '*  the  increase  of  his 
stipend  to  a  thousand  roerks.*'  (Hist,  of  Edinburgh,  p.  45.)  If 
instead  of  guessing^  that  writer  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  facts,  he  would  b%ye  known,  that  Bruce,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  had  not  jet  consented  to  settle  at  Edinburgh,  and  had 
a  call  to  St  Andrews  which  he  preferred  ;  (Record  of  Kirk  Ses- 
sion of  St  Andrews,  May  21.  1589  Wodrow^s  Life  of  Bruce, 
p»  4.)  that  the  minister  who  held  the  first  charge  in  the  metro* 
polls  required  a  stipend  much  greater  than  that  of  his  colleagues, 
in  as  much  as  the  task  of  keeping  up  an  extensive  correspondence 
on  the  affairs  of  the  national  church  was  devolved  on  him  ^  and 
that  the  independent  spirit,  and  scrupulous  honour,  which  Bruce 
evinced  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  raised  him  aboVe  the  sus- 
picion of  being  actuated  by  such  mean  and  mercenary  motives* 
*  Cald.  iii.  320.     Melville's  Diary,  pp.  106,  200. 
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aRttsfiietioii  in  the  diiirdi  of  Edinburgh  for  his  tor- 
Imient  conduct  The  popiidi  lords  attempted  to  ex- 
oite  disturhaaoe,  hot,  finding  the  council  pnepured  to 
vesist  tkenif  densted  from  their  practices^  and  le- 
gained  quiet.  During  the  mx  months  that  tl» 
King  and  the  ChaneeUor  were  absent,  the  kingdom 
exhilnted  a  scene  of  unwonted  tranquillity :  not 
aboTe  one  affray  in  which  blood  was  cAied  happened;; 
altikou^  formerly  scarce  a  weA  dsfved  witiiout 
instances  of  such  violations  of  the  peaoe^  and  in- 
sidts  on  good  order  aad  legaX  authority*.  The 
hitexs  wMch  Bruce  receivedat  tfaia  ttme^nm  Jamea 
£emaia  as  proofii  of  his  mmtorioiis  aenriees,  and  of 
lSkB  ingratitude  of  the  monaxch  by  whomi  he  waf^ 
afiorward^  treated  with  tiie  most  UBielmtii^  se- 
Terity  f . 

i^lvilk  was  HiYited  to  be  ptesent  at  the  cm»- 
mouyr  of  the  Queen's  coronation^  which  was  par- 
fimned  wkh  great  solenmity  in  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rpodhouse,  on  the  17th  of  May  1590,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ambassadors  of  Denmark  and  other 
foreign  i^ates,  and  of  a  great  concourse  of  Scottish 
nobility  and  gentry.  On  that  occasion  tiiree  sermms 
were  preached;  one  in  Latin,  another  in  French^ 

*  Melville's  Diarj,  pp.  204—5. 

t  Calderwood  (iv.  178 — 194, 445.)  has  preserved  three  letters 
written  from  Denmark  by  the  Chancellor,  and  four  hj  the  King, 
to  Bruce.  His  Majesty  addresses  him  as  his  ^'  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  counsellor  ^'*  and  says  that  he  W9&  '^  worth  Uie  (quarter 
of  his  kingdom/'  that  he  would  reckon  himself  ^^  beholden  while 
he  lived*'  for  the  servioes  he  bad  done  him,  aad  that  he  would 
**  never  forget  the  same*" 
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and  a  third  m  English^;  After  an  interval,  divr* 
ipg  which  the  royal  party  retired  for  a  little  from, 
the  asaembly,  Melville  redted  a  Latin  poem  in  cele- 
Italian  oi  the  evevX.  Robert  Bruce  then  perfonnioA 
the  ceremony  oi  aneintii^  the  Queen,  and»  assistfiA 
by  the  Chancellor  and  David  Lindsay*  placed  thQ 
^own  9n  her  Maj^ty's  head.  The  solemnity  ccm« 
tinu^  fitam  ten  in  the  numung  till  five  at  night  f  « 
Melville  had  no  in£armatiaa  ^at  he  w^  expected 
^  take  part  m  the  coronation  until  two  daya  b^ore' 
^  happe«/e4«  He  had  therefore  little  time  fer  pie- 
puliation.  BuU  although  hastily  composed^  hie  pacM 
was  gceatly  admiredt  as  well  bb  the  spirited  and 
l^iaceful  loan^er  in  which  it  wae  pronounced,  {la 
Ktuming  him  thanks^  his  M^ty  sakl.  That  1m> 
had  that  day  done  him  and  the  country  such  In^iQir 
#aJhe  eouU  never  sequite.    B^  enjoitied  hi^i  t# 

f  The  ooronalioD  was  o»  a  Sribbadk 

t  Cald,  iv«  196-*198«  Mojrse*^  Memoirs,  p.  170.  Spot»wood 
harries  over  the  affair  of  the  coronation.  *^  The  king  (says  he) 
determining  to  have  it  done  in  most  solemn  manner,  because  nsnt 
ff  the  bishops  toere  present^  nor  could  convetdently  be  bromgkt 
agaiut  the  d^oy,  made  choice  of  Mr  Robert  Bruce  to  perform  ike 
ceremony.^^  (Hist.  p.  381.)  The  bishops,  forsooth,  good  men ! 
were  all  so  conscientiously  employed  in  watching  their  flocks, 
ibat  not  one  of  them  could  spare  time  to  wait  on  the  eourC,  but 
]eft  this  business  to  **  idle^*  ministers.  To  make  amends  for 
the  brevity  of  his  description,  the  archbishop  introduces,  by  way  of 
episode  or  diversion,  an  account  of  a  dispute  among  the  ministers 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  unction,  which  his  Majesty  put  an 
end  to,  by  threatening  that  he  would  ^  stay  till  one  of  the  bishops 
came*^  James  knew  very  well,  that  half  a  dozen  of  them  would 
kx9e  started  «p  at  a  single  blast  of  his  hunting-horn. 
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give  the  poem  immediately  into  the  haads  of  the 
printer,  adding,  that  all  the  ambassadors  joined  with 
him  in  soliciting  its  publication.  It  was  accordingly- 
printed  next  day,  under  the  title  of  Stephafmkion  ♦, 
and  being  circmlated  through  Europe,  tdded  to  llie 
reputation  which  the  author  had  already  gained. 
Lipsins  and  Scaliger,  who  then  divided  between 
them  the  dictatorship  in  the  republic  of  letters,  be- 
stowed  on  it  their  warmest  commendations  f .  A 
general  r^et  was  expressed  that  the  author  of  such 
a  poem  did  not  favour  the  public  with  laiger  anil 
more  frequent  productions  of  his  muse.  When  th» 
was  signified  to  him  by  his  friends,  he  r^eated  the 
excuse  which  he  had  f(»rmerly  made  X9  but  at  the 
same  time  gave  them  ground  to  hope  that  their 
wishes  would  be  gratified,  if  he  should  alt^wards 
find  leisure  from  his  more  important  and  pressing 
avocations  ^. 

On  the  sabbath  after  the  c(m>nation  of  tjie  Queen, 
the  King  attended  sermon  in  St  Giles's  church, 
and  made  a  harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he 

*  See  Note  FF. 

t  On  reading  it,  Lipsius  exclaimed,  Revera  Andreas  Melvinv* 
est  send  doctus.  And  Scaliger,  who  was  not  usually  lavish  in 
his  praises  of  others,  and  did  not  entertain  the  lowest  opinion  of 
bis  own  abilities,  among  other  complimentary  expressions,  said  in 
a  letter  to  the  author,  Nos  talia  nan  possumus.     Diary,  ut  inf. 

X  See  above  p.  92. 

$  Melville^s  Diary,  p.  206.  Calderwood  represents  Melville's 
Stephaniskion  as  delivered  in  tlie  presence  of  the  ambassadors  on 
the  day  of  the  Queen's  public  entrance  into  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  two  days  after  the  Coronation.  (Cald.  iv. 
198.)     This  is  incorrect.  (Delitiae  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  71.) 
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thinks  than  and  the  ministers  for  their  cdbduet 
during  his  absence,  confessed  that  the  affitirs  of  the 
kingdom  had  hitherto  been  iU-administered^  and 
promised  to  exert  himself  in  the  c(»'rection  of  aU 
abuses.  At  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  he  repeated  these  professions,  lamented 
the  bloody  feuds  which  disgraced  the  country,  and 
exhorted  the  ministers  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
€^  impressing  their  hearers  with  the  enormity  of  such 
crimes*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  pronounced 
his  celebrated  panegyric  on  the  purity  of  the  churdb 
of  Scotland.  He  praised  G^  that  he  was  bom  in 
such  a  time,  as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
imd  in  such  a  place,  as  to  be  King  in  such  a  kirk^ 
the  purest  kirk  in  the  world.  "  The  kirk  oi  Ge» 
neva  (continued  his  Majesty)  keepeth  Pasch  and 
y  ^.  What  have  they  for  them  ?  they  have  no 
institution*  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  in  England^ 
th^  service  is  an  evil^said  mass  in  English :  they 
want  nothing  oi  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I  charge 
you,  my  ^ood  people,  ministeri^  docton^  elder% 
Bobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  yoto: 
purity ;  and  I  forsopth,  so  hmg  as  I  brook  my  life 
and  crown,  shall  maintain  the  same  against  all 
deadly  ^."    Whether  James  was  on  this  occasion 

*  Cald,  iv.  Ids,  204.  When  Spotswood  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion any  thing  said  or  done  by  his  Majesty  in  favour  of  presby- 
tery, he  usually  adds,  that  the  King  temporized  with  the  ministers. 
But  such  an  apology  on  the  present  occasion,  would  have  been 
rather  too  gross  $  and,  accordingly,  he  omits  entirely  that  part  of 
the  speech  ivhich  was  in  commendation  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
XHist.  p.  W2.) 

YOL.  I.  Bb 
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seized  with  a  stdden  fit  of  devotion  $,m&  of  affedioa 
fyt  his  mother  ehurehi  or  trhether  he  merely  adopted 
this  knguage  to  gain  the  farimr  of  il^e  niinisters^ 
inay  aiknit  of  a  doubt.  But  it  is  certain^  that  the 
Hjpeech  Vftm  receii^  by  the  assembly  with  a  tranp- 
jM)rt  of  joy :  **  there  was  Nothing  heard  for  a  qtuurter 
tf  an  hour,  but  praising  God  and  pra^ng  for  the 
king.'' 

When  the  eh?urch  was  enjoying  internal  peac^ 
and  had  the  proqiect  of  obtaining  from  the  govern^ 
Itoent  a  redress  of  her  grievances,  she  met  wrA  an 
ti:be!Kpeeted  attack  fiwm  a  foifeSgn  quaiter.  Not- 
withstanding the  difiference  between  their  e^emid 
forms  of  worship  and  discipHne,  the  dbfurches  <rf 
Sngiand  tmd  Scotland  had  hitherto  continued  on 
feiendly  terms.  I'be  latter  reined  satined  wHk 
acting  for  herself  in  removing  Various  corrup^ns 
•  iMhJch  were  retained  by  tfee  fertner,  «nd  dM  net  in- 
t6rfore  with  the  affairs  of  her  neighbours ;  ei^ept  by 
tnt^eeding,  in  a  few  instances,  ki  behalf  ^thode  ^tAi^ 
we^  suifering  for  non^^conformtty  to  tbe  eefemouies. 
lEven  when  engaged  in  contevrding  againjrt  ^pisoo^ 
J)aey,  which  the  court  and  a  few  ambitious  4chti:^eb- 
^n  oMruded  en  t^m^  eouti^ry  to  ^  ^d^figl^ 
^on^itntion  of  tbdr  chnreh,  ^  mitnsters  otB(^ 
land  bad  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  reflections  on 
the  ecelesiastidal  estaUishinent  of  England.  The 
English  bii^iops,  who  were  in  genertl  men  reHpeet- 
able  for  their  piety  and  talents,  had  used  the  same 
reserve  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and  endeavoured 
to  preserve  that  union  between  the  two  nations 
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whkjt  Was  of  th«  greatest  consequence  to  both« 
^ile  tbey  were  exposed  to  tbe  restless  attadcs  oi  x 
oommcm  "Md  dangetcms  eneifty.  Of  lirte,  sympfioKS 
^f  an  opposite  spirit  bad  manifested  tl^ooiaelves,  im 
ibe  «4mnteiuinee  givieti  to  Adaiasoii,  and  in  the 
kidustry  with  wbic^  his  calmnoSums  libel  had  been 
citcmldfted,  in  Englnnd.  Bat  4)pen  hostilities  tvere  at 
ti»s  tin¥e  prbdaimed  by  Doctor  Bancroft,  an  aspiriiog 
eed^skslic,  in  aeermon  wbdoh  be  ^reaehed  bdbi^ttie 
parliament)  and  wMeh  was  immediately  piibb&lied> 
It  is  scarcely  possiUe  to  ccdteeiye  a  laot^  perfect 
specimen  4i  \h^  argument  dd  ifwidiam,  than  t^is 
Oft&Acfn  e^thibits.  All  the  topics  of  deelamatfeoa 
eakiAsAod  ko  excite  prejudice  aa;e  earefiiUy  colleeti^ 
and  employed witiiiio  small  art  Puritanism  is  th^ 
oflbpmg  <if  a  gpint  of  pride,  ambition,  ooyetousness^ 
and  ififsubordyaoti^m.  F^aritans  are  eoupled  with 
the  worst  beretics,  iu  aneient  or  modem  -times.  AH 
tli^se  writings  wMobf  cootsiiaed  sentiments  less  £^- 
^MrsMo  to  monaioliical  goteMsnent,  ^^t^er  pnb^ 
lii^din  ^tate  or  ^m  the  Continent,  are  imputed 
tio  %hmn.  'She  jealoany  of  tine  Queen  is  aroused  by 
l%^eseK^g>(^m  as  enemies  to  h^)9upremab^  the 
HiAiility  a^e  alatmed*  t)y  bang  iicAl  that  the  recovtory 
^abbey-lands  was  aumed  at;  and  this  ^ntry  wad 
commons  2H«'Mglite»ied'witli>^iacpds&torial  powers 
#f^ep¥6f(byteriaA4k<3%dine.  AU  are  warned  to  aroid 
sucSi 'pests  <to  ^odety^'^knd  n^agi^strates  are  called  oii 
to  use  their  authority  to  restrain  and  punish  them  *. 

*,"  If  they  (the  piiutaicdl  "  geese  and  dogs")  wiU_g4»§gle  and 

Bb2 
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Not  contented  with  exposing  the  evils  €€  presby- 
terianism  in  the  way  of  general  argument,  and  with 
confuting  sudi  as  maintained  it  in  £ngland,  the  au- 
thor of  the  sermon  makes  a  direct  and  wilfiil  attack 
on  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  dtnrch  of 
Scotland*    The  Reformer^  whom  the  Scots  held  in 
veneration,  is  stigmatized  as  a  man  of  contentious 
humour  and  perverse  behaviou)r«    And  an  odious 
{Hcture,  borrowed  from  the  distorted  representations 
of  Adamson  and  Brown,  is  given  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  ministers  and  churchocourts  in  Scotland  dur- 
ing their  late  dissentions  with  the  court    Thej 
took  it  upon  them  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  land 
vdthout  th6  consent  of  the  King  and  estates-— 
threatened  them  with  excommunication— filled  the 
pulpits  with  seditious  and  treasonable  doctrine— 
utterly  disclaimed  the  King's  authority--4rode  upon 
his  sceptr&>-laboured  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  an  infinite  jurisdiction,  sudi  as  neiUiar 
the  law  of  God  nor  man  could  tolerate  which  was 
the  mother  of  all  fSEU^tion,  confusion,  sedition  and 
rebellion,  and  an  introductioa  to  anabaptism  and 
popularity— ^instead  of  one  p<q^  and  smne  l^nrd 
bishops  in  name,  fliey  had  set  up  a  thousand  lordly 
tyrants  who  diiiclaimed  the  name :  On  these  accounts 
the  King  had  overthrown  th^  presbyteries;  and  al- 
though it  might  ^>petur  from  his  tec^t  conduct  that 
he  had  altered  his  views  of  theni^  yet  this  could  not 

make  a  noise  io  the  day  time  without  any  cause,  itpinor  us 
crura  stfffrmgantur :  I  think  it  very  fit  they  be  rapt  in  the  sbin- 
nes.**  fiancrofb^s  Sermob,  p.  73.    eiiit4  ifiSG* 
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be  tbe  ouse,  and  he  was  to  be  considered  as  merely 
aecommodating  himself  for  a  time  to  circumstances  ^. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  chaplain  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  excited  the  members  of  the 
high  court  of  Parliament  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  Providence,  for  the  deliverance  whidi  they  had 
just  experienced  from  the  Spanish  Armado !  And 
such  was  the  reward  which  the  preachers  of  Scot- 
land received,  for  their  unwearied  eflPorts  to  preserve 
amity  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  the  zeal 
with  which  they  had  aroused  and  persuaded  their 
eoUntrymen  to  make  a  common  cause  with  England^ 
dimng  the  most  alarming  danger  with  which  she 
was  ever  threatened !  f 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  ministers  of  Scot- 
land must  have  felt  at  this  unprovoked  attack.  They 
viewed  it,  not  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  merits 
of  the  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  discussion,  but  as  a  vile  libel  intended 

*  '*  A  sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crosse  tbe  9th  of  February  ^ 
being  tbe  first  Sunday  in  tbe  Parliament  Anno  1588  bj  Richard 
Bancroft-^Cbaplaine  to  tbe  L.  Chancellor  of  England.'^  Printed 
in  1588,  and  reprinted  in  1636. 

t  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  soch  conduct,  is  that 
the  bishops  were  at  this  time  greatly  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
tbe  non-conformists,  and  at  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  ecclesiastical  abases.  Bancroft  *gti^s  an  extract 
from  ^  a  XiCtler  of  P.  A.?^  (Patrick  Adamson)  which  throwa 
light  on  these  fears.  '*  Certain  of  the  chiefe  Noblemen  of  Eng- 
land dealt  with  me  to  persuade  tbe  king  of  Scotland  my  master 
to  overthrow  all  the  Bishopricks  in  his  country,  that  his  proceed- 
ings therein  might  be  an  example  for  England  adjoining.^* 
J)angerou8  Positions,  p.  5.  2nd  edit. 
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to  h(^  them  up  to  detection  befoi^aoeigU^oimng 
nation  ;  as  the  work  of  an  interested  alirmistt  viko 
t^s  regardless  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
please  his  patrons  add  to  protect  lucrati?e  abuses ; 
and  as  an  attempt  to  throw  a  firebrand  into  a  peaee*- 
able  community^  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  disseotiau 
tvhich  was  nearly  quenched  in  Seotland,  and  to  re- 
vive in  the  breast  of  his  Majesty  tlK>se  pr^udiees 
which  had  already  been  productive  of  so  mudi  evil. 
Undejr  these  impressions  they  iqipointed  a  eommitte«i 
to  write  a  lett^  to  Elizabeth^  complaining  of  the 
indignity  which  they  had  suffered  *  ;  and  to  draw 
up  an  answer  to  the  i^ilii^  ae^sati<m  whic^  had 
been  brought  against  them  f .  The  letter  em^  the 
answer  were  prepared;  but  on  »  ^mer  oensideoratiou 
of  all  ciaroumstaiaces  it  was  judged  proper  ta  suppiress 
them^  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  smaU  publiicatien 
by  an  individual^  oontaining  a  protest  a^inst  the 
rashness  of  the  calumniater^  a^od  the  reesmis  of  thar 
declining  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  their  conduct  if. 

*  lUcotds  of  the  PngBbyteTj  of  Ei)hiborgh,  Dec.  9,  15S9. 
A  cof>)r  of  ibe  i|itaDdkd  kltsr  lo  Elisabeth  it  ii^rie4  ia.  Cakl. 
iv.  171—175. 

t  Becords  of  the  Fpts^rtery  of  £dinburgk^  Apni  2^  and 
June  5,  1589. 

t  This  vn»  publi^ed  by  John  IkividBon  ander.  the  following 
title  I  *'  D.  Buicrofts  Rashnes  in  rayling  against  tbe  Cbvrcik  of 
Scotland,  noted  in  aa  Ans^re  to  a  Letter  df  a  woxdiy  pei-son  of. 
England,  and  some  ivasona  fendred,  why  the  antweee  tbereanto 
hath  not  hiUiatto  come  foorlb.  By  J.  D.  a  brother  of  tbe  sajd 
Church  of  Scotland.  Ex  Mvltis  Pavca*  At  Edinbvrgb  pnaied 
by  Bobei't  Walde-giave*  Anno.  1590*''  B  in  eights.  Tbe  ran- 
ntng  title  is :  "  A  proofe  of  Dk  Bancrofts  rasbnes  agaiat t  the 
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Tb^y  wcore  averse  to  ^^^ge  in  open  hoetilitiea 
agalost  tlie  dmrcb  of  £ng]An€U  The  falsehood  of 
the  charges  brought  against  them  was  )mown  .to 
sever4  individual  of  the  Engli$h  court*  who  pro- 
5aised  to  s^e  justice  done  to  them*  They  wei«  loath 
to  offend  Klizabeth,  who$e  patronage  they  had  ex« 
pei^epced,  and  of  whose  aversion  to  all  innovations 
on  the  ecclesiastical  oon9titution  of  her  kingdwi 
they  were  aware.  And  they  knew  that  James# 
though  disposed  to  consent  to  the  abolitioa  of  epis- 
copacy in  Scotland,  was  anxious  to  ayoid  ginng  ofp 
lence  to  the  English  bishops,  who  might  lay  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  hi^  succession*  A  genero\is  adversary 
would  have  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan? 
tage  which  these  circumstances  gave  himt  and  would 
have  desisted  from  assailing  persons  whom  he  knew 
to  be  restrained  from  self-defence.  Bancroft  waa 
not  of  this  dispositiout  Besides  corresponding  with 
Adamson*  he  employed  an  English  bookseller  at 
Edinburgh  as  a  spy  on  the  ministers,  transmitted 
to  him  a  string  of  ofiQcious  queries  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  preachers  and  the  procedure  of  the 
church-courts,  and  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to 
publish  the  information  which  he  catered  by  such 
means,  in  books  still  more  inflamed  and  abusive 
thm  his  first  j^roduction  *.    Sutdiff,  Saravia»  and 

Church  of  Scotland.^^  It  ooneludes :  **  Farewell,  from  Edin. 
the  18.  of  September.  1590.  Yours  in  the  Lord.  J.  DJ^  The 
only  copj  of  this  rare  tract  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  David  Laing. 

*  Cald.  iv.  175.  Bancroft's  publications  are  entitled :  ^  A 
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other  English  divines  carried  on  the  same  mode 
o(  w^^e  in  various  puhlicaticms.  By  remainii^ 
silent  under  these  attacks,  the  ministers  c^Sootland 
certainly  displayed  their  moderation  * :  the  wisdom 
of  tiiieir  conduct  may  be  questioned  by  .some  who 
ieq>ect  the  motives  from  which  it  proceeded.  The 
&ct  is  mentioned  here,  as  it  throws  light  on  the 
state  o£  parties,  and  helps  to  account  for  events  which 
will  afterwards  come  under  our  notice. 

James  took  an  c^portunity  of  contradicting  the 
insinuation  of  Bancroft,  that  he  dissembled  in  the 
concessions  which  he  had  latdy  made  in  &vour  of 
presbyteryf .  But  various  parts  of  his  conduct  gave 
too  ihuch  reason  for  concluding  that  he  still  retained 
to  the  anti-reformation  principles  which  he  had  suck- 
ed in  from  his  favourites.  Desirous  as  the  minis- 
ters were  at  this  period  to  cultivate  his  good  graces, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  refrain  from  censuring 
the  glaring  instances  in  which  justice  was  diverted 
from  its  course,  and  convicted  or  notorious  murderers 
screened  from  punishment,  by  his  culpable  negli- 

Sorvej  o£  tbe  Pretended  Holy  Discipline  ;**  and  ^  Dangerous 
Fosijtiona,  or  Scottish  Genevating  and  English  Scottizing  for 
Discipline  :^*  printed  in  1593,  and  leprinted  in  1662.  In  the 
last  mentioned  work,  (p.  30.  2d.  edit.)  Bancroft  disingennousijr 
complains  of  the  Scottish  ministers  attempting  to  '*  cast  some  of 
t)ieir  contentious  and  disloyal  seeds  into  England.^*  Tbe  only 
propf  of  this  which  he  is  able  to  produce  is  Davidson^s  book, 
consisting  of  sixteen  small  leaves,  and^ extorted  by  his  own  viro- 
lent  invective. 

*  Calderwood  quotes  from  an  answer  made  by  John  Davidson 
to  Sutcliffy  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  printed. 

t  Bancroft's  RashneS|  sig.  A  5. 
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gence  and  favouritism.  No  instance  of  this  kind 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  such  a  pitch, 
or  sunk  the  character  of  the  King  so  low,  as  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  heir  of  the  Good 
Regent,  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  the  indifference, 
or  rather  aversion,  which  the  court  testified  to  avenge 
the  crime.  Melville,  along  with  some  other  minis- 
ters, was  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  wait 
on  the  King,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  the  vigorous 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  this  affair.  As  was  na- 
tural, the  preachers,  in  taking  notice  of  the  deatii 
of  the  son,  had  alluded  to  the  father,  and  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  Good  Regent  with  that  regard  and 
veneration  with  which  they  continued  to  cherish  his 
memory.  In  the  course  of  the  present  conference 
James  testified  his  dissatisfaction  at  these  speeches. 
Melville  defended  their  conduct,  and  expressed  bis 
surprise  and  sorrow  at  learning,  that  there  were 
persons  about  the  court  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
individuals  to  whom  Scotland  was  under  the  highest 
obligations.  The  conversation  growing  warm,  the 
Chancellor,  who  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  on  this 
topic,  interrupted  ISIelville,  and  told  him  that  that 
was  not  the  errand  on  which  he  came.  He  answered, 
that  on  such  a  theme  he  would  not  be  silenced  by 
him,  or  by  any  individual  beneath  his  Majesty. 
The  King  said,  that  Murray,  Knox,  and  Buchanan 
could  be  defended  only  by  seditious  and  traitorous 
theologues.  MelviUp  replied,  that  they  were  the 
men  wlio  set  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  deserved 
better  treatment    His  Majesty  said  that  his  crown 
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qame  to  bim  by  tmodmon,  and  was  not  given  bim  b; 
any  man.  *'  But  they  vere  the  instnunents ;  (re- 
plied Melville)  and  whosoever  iafbrms  your  Majesty 
anUtrously  of  these  men,  ndther  laves  you  nor  the 
commonwealth  "^.^^ 

Adamson  was  the  only  one  of  the  bishops  who 
persisted  in  o{^K>Bing  the  ehurch  aftar  the  annexa* 
tion  <tf  their  temporalities  to  the  crown  f.  In  August 
1588,  a  variety  of  accusations  were  given  in  against 
him  to  the  Genaral  Assembly.  His  extravagance 
and  imprudence  had  involved  him  in  great  peeunii* 
try  embarrassments,  and  his  person  was  li^e  to  be 
seised  by  his  creditors*  He  was  charged  with  hav^ 
ing  abstracted,  secreted,  and  mutilated  the  registers 
of  the  assembly,  and  with  having  celebrated  the 
marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
press inhibition  of  the  commissioners  of  the  churchy. 

♦  Cald.  IV.  250. 

t  Montgomerj  having  sobmitted  to  the  church,  the  trial  of  hb 
lepentance  was  referred  to  the  P^eabjtery  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
upon  receiving  satisfaction  from  bim,  removed  the  excommuoi- 
cation.  (Record  of  Presb.  of  Edin.  Juni  7.  1586  }  and  Aug.  29, 
1587.)  "  Anent  the  supplicatioun  of  Mr  Ro*  Montgomerie,^ 
the  General  Assembly  (February  158^.)  found  that  '*  he  may  he 
admiuit  pastour  over  a  flock  q'  he  hes  not  been  slanderous,  pro^ 
vyding  he  be  found  qualified  in  lyfe  and  doctrine.^*  (Buik  of 
Univ.  Kirk,  f.  150,  a.) 

X  A  writer  in  the  Biographia  Brtfanmca,  speaking  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  says :  **  The  not  permitting  a  man  to 
inaiTy  without  his  having  first  subscribed  a  confession  of  faith, 
is  one  of  the  completest  instances  of  ecclesiastical  folly  and  bigot- 
ry recorded  in  history/^  (vol.  i.  p.  41.  2nd.  edit.)  The  reader 
may  pronounce  on  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  this  censure,  after 
fioDudf  ring  the  circumttaQces  of  the  cafe.    Uoatly  was  t(ie  chief 
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The  Msembly  r^»itted  the  trial  of  A4ax)a«on  to 
^e  presbytary  of  EdiiibuTgh^  giving  tbem  full  powev 
to  pa4sis  «  findl  semteBce  in  the  j^oceas  aecondi»g  to 
the  laws  of  the  chuveh.  That  presbytery  having 
tried  the  libel  given  in  by  Robert  Pont  md  Adam 
Johnston,  found  the  bishop  guilty  of  falsehood 
and  doufcle-daaling,  erroneous  doetrine,  opposition 
to  the  discipline:  of  the  dbuirch,  and  contempt  of 
the  late  public  tbanks^^ving ;  and  therefore  de* 
poBKd  him  from  all  function  in  the  ministry^  and 
debarred  him  ftom  privil^es  in  the  church,  until 
he  should  give  satisfaction  for  his  conduct  ^^ 

What  happened  on  the  king's  return  from  Den- 
mark, might  have  convinced  Adamson  that  he  could 

of  ifae  popisb  party  la  ScotUnd,  and  deeply  ep^ged  in  a  treasooi* 
able  correspondence  with  Spain.  His  proposed  marriage  with 
a  ward  of  the  crown,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Leoiox,  his 
Majesty^s  favourite,  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  dreaded  by  all  the 
protestants.  To  accomplish  this  object  the  more  easily^  Huntly 
feigned  (as  he  afterwards  acknowledged)  a  disposition  to  re- 
nounce the  Catholic  faith,  but  affected  to  stickle  at  some  of  the 
pretestant  doctrines.  The  piesbytery  of  Edinburgh,  believing 
that  his  object  was  to  drive  time,  prohibited  any  of  the  ministers 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  until  he  had  subscribed  the  confession* 
Notwithstanding  this,  Adamson  performed  the  ceremony,  at  the 
very  time  that  the  Spanish  Armado  was  expected,  to  appear  on 
the  coasts  of  England.  (Record  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
July  3.  1588.  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk.  f.  152,  b.)— The  article 
referred  to,  (the  Life  ef  Adamson)  is  very  incorrect.  In  the 
second  edition,  the  liberal  ideas  of  Dr  Kippis,  joined  to  the  old 
prejudices  of  the  original  author,  form  a  piece  of  literary  patch- 
work, which  is  curious,  but  not  singular  in  such  compilations. 

♦  Buik  of  Univ,  Kirk.  f.  153.  Cald.  iv.  71.  Becord  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Qct.  15  and  Dec.  17,  158^  j  and 
^une  5, 1589. 
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ho  longer  depend  on  the  royal  favour.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  deceive  himself  with  vain  hopes,  and»  being 
flattered  by  letters  ficom  Bancroft,  persevered  in  his 
opposition  to  presbytery,  and  in  his  attacks  on  Mel- 
ville *.  NcHT  was  he  undeceived  until  his  life-rent 
was  sequestered  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox. 
In  vain  did  he  remonstrate  against  this  deed ;  inr 
vain  did  he  address  elegant  and  plaintive  verses  to 
his  Majesty,  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  the 
zeal  with  which  he  had  served  him  fiom  his  birdit 
and  was  ready  still  to  serve  himf  •    James  remained 

*  In  hU  Dedication  of  his  para  phrase  of  the  Bevel  atioa  in 
Latin  verse  (**  Sanctiandrese,  Cal.Maijs  1590,^^)  be  informs  the 
King  that  he  had  prepared  a  work,  entitled  PsilhtM^  in  which  be 
had .  **  socked  out  the  seditious  poison  infused  bj  the  Mtivituan 
Jhctton^  defended  the  episcopal  authority  and  the  rojal  supremacy, 
and  warned  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  England  of  the  rocks  oa 
%hich  the  church  of  Scotland  had  struck.^*     (S^^*  AdamsonL) 

t  Aospiciis  i  musa  bonis,  pete  limina  Regis, 
Difficlles  aditus  non  babet  ille  locus. 
Inuenies  illic  castas,  tua  vota,  sbrores, 
Musarom  Princeps  prsesidet  ipse  choro: 

After  mentioning  the  various  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  the  king,  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  he  con- 
du^ : 

His  dictis,  postquam  surgentes  ordine  musas 

Viderit  ad  lacrymas  ingemoisse  tuas, 
£t  tristi  aspicieos  Bartassia  Numina  vulto, 

Haod  dubie  votis  annuet  ille  tois; 
Tu  voti  compos,  caueas  ne  decide  penna 

Segnior  in  laudes  repperiare  suas. 
» 

Epigrammats,  T.  4.  Oper.  Adamsoni^  4lo» 
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imensible  to  Bis  entr^ties»  and  withheld  from  bim 
even  that  assistance  which  was  necessary  to  pre* 
iBerre  his  &mily  from  absolute  want.  The  unhappy 
bishop^  deprived  of  his  only  support,  sunk  into  deep 
dejection  of  mind,  aggravated  by  poverty  and  sick- 
ness. So  little  reliance  was  f^oed  (m  his  sincerity 
that  few  would  believe  that  he  was  really  in  such 
a  miserable  situation ;  and  he  was  reduced  to  the 
humiKating  step  of  writing  a  letter  to  Melville^  in. 
irhk^  after  professing  sorrow  foa  his  former  con- 
duct, he  disclosed  to  him  his  destitute  drcumstan- 
ces.  Melville  immediately  visited  him,  supported 
Ibis  family  out  of  his  own  purse  tot  some  months^ 
and  afterwards  procured  a  eontributi<m  for  him  from 
his  friends  in  St  Andrews.  When  the  provincial 
synod  of  Fife  met,  Adamson  applied  to  them  to 
be  released  from  the  sent^ce  of  excommunicatioii 
which  they  had  pronounced  against  him.  His  pe- 
tition was  granted;  and  he  subscribed  different 
papers,  in  which  he  recanted  his  ejnscopal  senti- 
ments, retracted  the  famous  declaration  which  he 
had  published  in  defence  of  the  acts  of  Arran's  par- 
liament)  and  professed  his  deep  sorrow  for  the  op^ 
position  which  he  had  made  to  the  judicatures  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1592. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  aiehlH[rfKq[>  sub- 
scribed his  recantation  necessarily  throw  a  d^ree 
of  suspicion  over  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was 
made,  and  detract  from  its  value  ^s  a  testimony  in 
iavrar  of  presby tery%    But  there  is  not  the  least 
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re$mm  to  (babt  tte  geniBseness  of  tbe ;  doceassetd 
itaeif  *.  The  ^pKshyUfnwa  writers  hare  datm  ample 
juttke  to  Adamsitt's  talentg,  Init  it  hte  bedn  aUeged 
that  their  |m|udioei  have  led  them  to  iojuve  iM 
dtMWter,  If  tibey  dM  m,  they  iuited  Hot  mi^dy 
Mittojusttfabls^  hot  ^o  a  fodiBh  and  (itrcqaidsterom 
part;  for  ia  preportion  as  they'  detracted  ftosa 
hift  reputation^  they  dimimdied  the  honour  cf  the 
Tictary  whicfaihey  had  gained  over  the  chi^dT  their 
aataganistef .    Nethia^  can  be  isiore  obsard  than  ta 

♦  Wilson  passes  it  -over,  and  sajs  that  the  miaistei^  took  ad- 
yautage  of  an  ambiguous  expression  of  his  father-in-law,  to  cir- 
ooUtetibe  rtpM^,  tbut  he  had  reiMnnee^  episcopacy.  (Vfta  Patr. 
Ad^msm^  ppu  16»  3  Tb)  SjpoUm&oi  aih><««  tbtt  Iwf  9|]ii9c?iM  ^ 
article!)  "  which  were  ctftorwards  iaif>rinted  under  the  name  -oi 
Mr  Patrick  Adamsons  Recantation;^'  hut  he  alle^  that  "  when 
It  was  ti>Id  hfm  t^at  such  a  recantation  was  published  in  his  name 
he  i(KnB|ilinflei)  iicatityioEdie  mm^  tlttit  was  idcme  him,  and  com- 
mitting his  cause  to  God,  ended  hii  da^s  ia  the  end  af  Ihis  fetur*'- 
(Hist.  p.  385.)  The  recantation  was  subscribed  April  8,  1591* 
^ald.  iv.  2 14.)  It  was  sent  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in 
tibe«otir8fe^ih«e  ttoifAjthattbefiwght^^tvey'adtysgif  ibfif 
vatd  tb^Xftiid  paliftdt  flMd;add  any  thing  fto^-^m  tka  ^f  thejy 
sail  think  it  expedient  to  be  prentit."  (Hecord  of  Preafcytery  of 
Edinfhurgh,  April  20. 1591.)  Adaroson  survived  this  ten  fifOnths* 
(Th.  Voinsentw,  Vita.  T.  Adamsoni,  p.  23.)  By  Hd  bemg  **  pub- 
Iltiicd/'  fipatBWood  nu»t  msan  ka  beiAg  maAe  pabficjy  kaowii  •' 
and  8u«elf  Adani^on /kiacrw,  when  ht  ^Mbloribed  the  pafier/ihia 
this  was  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  printed  until  the  year  1598.  (Ames  by  Herl)ert,  p.  151$.) 
A^  llmtttfAe  seveinil)  if  «ot  all^  etifhe  wkflesses,  in  ifhwe  presence 
it  mm  Hibtcrihed,  vvere  alvre^  aad^inoag  them  /wm  die  miiil 
respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county. 

t  This  is  allowed  by  James  Melville.  "  The  roan  haid  manie 
grtiit  ^IRes,  hot  specidiie  excelfit  in  t1ie  tc^ung  atiil  pi^n.— If  hi 
baid  bein  endoint  bctt  aidie  a  comtnoun  cWitl^et«f  of  bwiM)* 
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idndafy  t}ie  si^rits  of  a  puUicoause  widi  the  pri* 
vtAe  qualities  of  inttividuals  by  whom  it  may  liapp^i 
to  be  s«pp<»rted.  Tfayere  luKTe  been  leoniecl  and 
pmis  btsfaops ;  and  there  haTe  been  iUiterate  attd 
woirthlMs  prtrobyterB.  That  the  opponents  of  Adaw^ 
sotty  in  jMMse  instances  exaggerated  his  faults,  and 
that  they  atCMsed  him  of  some  tilings  lAieh  were 
net  mminal,  I  allow ;  but  on  the  other  band  I  am 
isatisfied  that  tbose  who  feel  most  respect  Jiar  his 
taknts  and  nnik»  vnjl  be  pained  to  f  nd,  on  exa^ 
minatitm,  tiiat  the  leading  diarges  brought  against 
Ittm  are  supported  by  evkUince  too  strong  to  ad^ 
mit  v£  being  oontroverted.  In  his  wotlii  is  a 
beatttiful  little  poem,  breathing  a  spirit  of  waxiai 
piety,  yMA  his  son-in-law  i«ys  was  com|K»ed  by 
iiim  a  short  timeliefore  his  death  ^. 

The  death  of  Adamsdn  was  followed  by  the  legal 
calabliidimegt  of  presbytery.     In  June  15d3»  the 

in  Jib  deHiDg  and  cpnversation,  be  buid  ma  mennes  !•  Iiajff  #twigbt 
mischieff  in  a  kick  or  ooantrey  nor  anie  1  baiff  knawin  or  baril 
cf  in  our  yland."     Diary,  p.  2l5»    - 

♦  Adameoni  Opera.  4to.  Vita.  p.  16.  14mo.  James  was 
Hie  «ye«t,  mid  Patrick  tlie  secomi  son  of  Patrick  arcbbisbop  4i 
St  Andrews.  i^t»  Pari.  Scot.  iii.  ^5t,  48Q.  His  dadgbter  ma^ 
married  to  Thomas  WUwon,  an  advocate,  4vbo  ^rote  a  life  of  bis 
father-in-law,  and  published  a  collection  of  bis  works  in  1619. 
Tirebisbop  married  Elizabeth,  danghterof  WilUam  ArHionr  and 
Af  ai^ret  Maii^e»  (Inventarj  t^  good«  aMd  books  4fei«nging  to 
Mm  Wilkiam  SJ^e)  Margaret  l£ajPtine,  after  tire  death  of  *^  Mr 
Willia.me  Artiior  of  Kernis  her  first  husband,",  married  *'  Mr 
UVifliam  Skene  commissar  of  Sane  rand  rois.'"  (Record  of  Privy 
^tmeil,  lantiary  17.  1982.    CbnMniasary  Rec.  of  S*  And.  Jan. 
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pariisment  passed  an  act,  ratifying  the  general  as- 
aemblies,  provincial  sjmods,  presbyteries,  and  partiea« 
larsesmnsof  thechnrdi;  and  dedaring  tibem,  with 
die  jturisdtetion  mid  discipHne  bdonging  to  tiian, 
ti»bein  all  time  ooning,  most  just,  good,  and  goAy, 
notwithstanding  of  whatsoever  statutes,  acti^  eaaon, 
<»vilormttnidpallaws,  made  to  the  contrary.  This 
aet  mtified  and  embodied  some  of  the  leading  propo^ 
ntions  in  tibe  Second  Book  of  Di8ci|dinc;,reIattBg  to 
the  powers  of  these  judicatories.  It  appointed  Ge- 
neral AssemUies  to  be  held  once  every  year,  or  often* 
er  pro  re  nata^  as  occasion  should  require ;  Ae  time 
andplace  of  next  meeting  to  be  appwited  by  his 
Majesty  or  his  commissioner,  or,  provided  neiliier 
of  them  should  be  present,  by  the  assembly  itselfl 
And  it  appointed  provincial  synods  to  be  held  twice 
a-year.  It  rescmded  an  act  authoriiing  the  observr 
ance  of  Christmas  and  £a8ter,  and  some  odier  acts 
£ivourable  to  popery,  which  had  hitherto  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  statute-book.  It  declared 
that  the  act  of  the  parliament  1584,  respecting  the 
royal  supremacy,  should  be  in  no  wise  prejudicial 
to  the  privileges  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  chmdi, 
concerning  heads  of  rdigion,  matters  of  heresy,  ex- 
communication, the  appointment  or  deprivation  of 
ministers,  or  any  such  essential  censures  warranted 
by  the  w<»d  of  God.  And  it  declared  the  act  of 
the  same  parliament,  granting  commission  to  bishops, 
and  other  judges  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  in 
ecclesiastical  causes,  to  be  null,  and  of  no  avail, 
force  or  effect  in  time  coming;  and  ordained  fare- 
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sentations  to  be  directed  to  presbyteries,  who  shoidd 
bare  ftdl  ^ower  to  gi?^  coU^ion  t6  beaefiees^  and 
to  manage  all  eodesiastical  causes  withiA  thar 
bounds,  pi-oVid^  they  admitted  such  4uaMed  mi^ 
nisters  as  were  present^  by  his  Mqesty  or  otlMT 
lay  patrons  *. 

This  settlement  inA  not  wi&oitt  iti  defebt^ 
Not  to  mention  some  important  pieces  of  refemm^ 
tion,  craved  in  the  Second  Book  of  DiscipHne^  which 
Were  entirely  left  out,  the  supreme  court  was  da* 
prived  of  the  right  which  it  had  hitherto  possessed  of 
appointing  its  own  meetings ;  and  the  power  of 
presbyteries  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
fettered  by  the  continuance  of  lay  patronage.  At 
a  posterior  period,  when  the  reformation  of  the 
church  was  carried  to  a  higher  d^ee  of  perfection, 
and  a  settlement  made  upon  more  liberal  principle^ 
tiiese  restrictions  were  removed*  But  at  present 
this  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  the  church  waved 
her  demand  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  wfaidi 
the  act  conferred  on  her.  Nor  were  these  restrict 
iions  fouiid  to  be  so  hurtful  in  ^ect  as  might  have 
been  imagined.  So  Idng  as  the  cojiiil;  was  disposed 
to  respect  the  law,  and  to  allow  the  diurch  to  meet 
annually  in  general  assembly,  the  settling  of  the 
particular  time  and  place  of  meeting  was  ci  minor 
importance;  and  the  arrangement  actually  made 
ini^t  be  viewed  as  an  accommodation  to  ibe  ideas 

*  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  lii.  541.  This  statute  has  the  vagiie  and 
undescriptjve  title  of  "  Act  for  abolishing  of  the  iictis  contrair 
the  thie  religioam 
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Ijbjtr  AQn'gepfiii|a%  pvev^Ut^  4s  to  aH.yqUic  ood-n 
twtigi^.  ]Hcr  was  ^e  1^  o(  patroaage.  a^foded 
wilb  vejiry  801:^0^  evils  at^  p^od,  ^)>en  the  cburcU 
cainrti  hfilii  tbfjt  the  ooipjs^t  of  the  b^^I^  ^^  ta 
Iw  obtaftn^  preyipufita  t|ie  8^t,tleiaei4  <>C^  minbtei: 
among  them,  and  when,  actuated  by  this  p4nqple» 
tiltey  wer«  ^t^i^kHift^  by  th«  uiflueiuser  which  they 
uaed  i^.th  ff^tve^,  and  hy  the  regulations  which  they^ 
made.^,  \^  pre^f  t^s^  ta  ^igbi^»  Hiftead  of  aggc^r 
^^iVi  A  y^  whioh  has  always  bqeu  Mt  to  h^ 
oppmm  ¥^  d^i^Bg  ^ 

'^eAc^C!^  Fiirliam^t  159^,  which  still  con- 
iamm  t9  h«  tl^  clwrter  ^  ^^  CJipip^  of  Soothmd'a 
Uhertiep^  hf#  ^dways  be^n  reg^d^d  by  pr^yteruRM 
idi^  an  imivwtm^  hghif,  an4  ^  a  g?:e<at  stjcap.  i*^.  ^^ 
ijmi^  ve^rmation.  It  ];fpe9jje^  s^^v^^a)^  s^tutea 
\)^e^  Yieie  £%¥o^^44^  t^,  l»^p(^a^i<HV  ^M  hostile 
tp  il^  ^4epf Bilencf,  ^f  ^hf  l^iogdoin.  li  iredw^ 
^  PRer/^tive  of  the  CFOif»i  whi^h  ha^  1^1^  bei^ 
])gM  t^  ^  €«^F|»t^t  Ifcfiighti  apA  1?^;  l^fiallji 
^<ftWti|>g  the  »el^[ijousBiEi;vileg^  of  the  i^tim  9S^b^ 
»tejlpr»!5^e»cjoach|i*ijtj;,  iljppint^  wt  thie  pyopric^jj 
^  ja^i^lM^y.  of  iffyviding  siiifilajr  secwi^  vn 
})^^i  qi  pi^it^.  rights^  U  g^ve  the  firiendsi  of  tb^ 
jH^beat^^  *«psli*twti9p  tiM^a4v^t»ge.of  9GWpyiiyi 
teV.gWi«4».a^4w^le4th^m,  4niiBfiasfi?€W(  c(lf 
WSWrfc  to«i©q^  ari^WG^fol  resietaflf^  tQ^.^S^sf;^ 
«sf  tfee^Wrt  t9<*^|ij^  Oft  th^»  W  9nW«M^  PXPtqpi 
And  as  often  as  the  nation  felt  disposed  to  throw 
off  the  imposed  yoke  of  episcopacy,  they  availed 
themselves  of  this  charter,  and  found,j^  u|(qi](  i)t.  a 
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**  cbdm  of  rij^''  to  the  re-enjoyment  (^  dieir  aii!«^ 
dent  libeities.  ' 

The  Church  of  Scotlimdfdid  not  regasdt  lM  ptesenti 
or  any  odier  puriiaementary  gnnt$  as  the  basis  of  her 
retigious  constitution.  This  had  been  already  \wA 
down  front  Sertpture  in  her  BMksi  of  DiioipMubr 
For  all  he»  internal  administratieils  ste  pleads^ 
and  rested  upon  higher  gvountb  th^i  elihm  regi^ 
or  parliainentary  autiiority%  What  she  now  oh^ 
ttdned  was  a  legdi  reeogmtio^  of  those  powers  whidte 
she  l]»d  long  (dmmed  as  belonghig  to  her  by  scripw 
tural  instktitioii,  midthe  ^^f  h&f  JDivine  Hba^^ 
She  had  now  a  right'  by  hun^an  as  well  as  d^vvsm 
fafw,  inJhmppUet  s^,  to  hold  h^  assemUies  fyf 
worship  and  dis^ine/  aind<  to  tra&aet  a^l  th^ 
lumnesseompetent  to  her  as  an  ecclcNuastical  society; 
wd^out'bebg  iiabte  to  any"  challenge  ^  tfais^  afiA 
wUlH)ut  being  exposeid  to^ 4h^  external^  ititerraplioii 
oit  hinderanee  vi^ate^r,  either  from  indhidpab  ot 
6om  the  execiitiVe  gOTemment.  Without  entevii^ 
0&  the  queslt^ou'of  dnt  ^srtabiudnnentt  of  veHgiMi 
vi^ich  might:  bo  shewn  to.' be  consonant  with  the 
soundest  principles  of  poBcy  ^nd  Cfaristilmity/I  sfaaB 
only  rebia^k,  tibai  when  die  sanction  tf  civii  aat^o# 
lity  is^  gitete  to  ^  diurch  properly  organii^  and 
chily  rdft^iMc^  it  may'j^rore  one  of  the  greatest 
XNrtionaMiessings,  and  be  no  less  benefidal  to  the 
f«vwer  which  conf(^«  it  tlian  to  the  society  on  which 
ktie  conferred;  Hfidthe  church;  of  SeotlcuQd  been 
remiss  in  her  exertioi>s  to  bbt^n  this  sanction^,  or 
haft  Ab  dedined  to*  at^oept  it  when  olS^'ed^  she 
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would  liave  aeted  a  foolish  and  a  eriMiiial  part. 
Had  the  statutes  whieh  Vfere  directly  opposed  to 
her  disctjdine  been  simply  alnrogated,  without  its 
leoeiTiug  any  positive  and  l^;al  ratification^  it  would 
have  been  still  liable  to  h6  interrupted  and  hinda*- 
ed»  whenever  the  ceort  ^ose  to  take  offence  at  any 
part  of  ecdesiastical  management,  or  to  advanee  the 
plea  that  it  fell  under  the  civil  jurisdiotion.    And 
if  the  system  <^  some  modem  theorists  had  been 
adopted—if  all  laws  relating  to  the  church  had  at 
once  been  sw^t  away^  the  eccfosiastieal  property 
totally    secularmd,   and  a   universal  freedom  in 
Blatters  of  religion  proclaimed— die  consequences 
would  infiftUibly  have  been,  that  many  parts  of  the 
country  Would  have  been  thrown  destitute  of  re- 
gions instruction  and  worship;  ignorance,  and 
crime,  and  atheism,  would  have  qnread  throi^  the 
land;  and,  within  a  short  time,  popish  superstition  and 
tyranny  would  have  refined  tiiat  power  whidi  had 
been  wrested  from  them  with  such  ^fficulty,  and  at 
the  expence  of  so  much  tcnl  and  Mood.    The  infatua^ 
tion  of  such  a  course  would  scarcely  have  been  less 
than  that  of  abolishing  all  public  institutions  finr 
education  and  the  promoting  of  learning  througb 
the  kingdom,  and  tyf  leaving  the  object  of  these  to  be 
gained  entirely  by  individual  exertion  and  v^untary 
support ;  a  measure  whidi  would  be  prepostermis  and 
hurtful  at  any  time,  but  which,  at  the  period  under 
ooQi^ration,  would  have  been  productive  of  ruin« 
ing  and  irremediable  mischief 

This  important  act  was  not  obtained  without  a 
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Anal  struggle.  It  was  keenly  opposed  by  some  of 
llie  ndliility  from  motives  wbich  bad  Im^  beea 
no  secret»  and  tbey  suffered  it  at  last  to  pass  in  the 
hcfpes  that  it  would  be  suf^o'essod  by  the  Kini^ 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  l^at  this  wmiki 
have  been  its  fate»  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  the  court  was  then  placed*  The 
n^urder  of  tjie  Earl  of  Murmy,  aud  the  inipu« 
nity  extended  to  the  muid^er,  had  excited  universal 
indignation  among  the  people.  Ballads  and  pla- 
cards were  publislied,  accushig  the  prtndpal  courti^nf^ 
and  ev^i  James  himself,  as  accessory  to  that  foul 
deed ;  and  Bothwell  was  in  lurms  to  revenge  it  In 
these  circumstances,  the  chancellor,  who  had  incurred 
a  gr&A  share  of  this  odium,  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
assent  to  the  act  ratifying  presbytery,  as  a  deed  which 
more  than  any  other  would  eo^eiliate  the  popular  fa^ 
vour  to  his  administration.  The  royal  assent  was  ao- 
cordingly  given  to  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly,  who  had  been  in 
constant  and  active  attendancOj  but  despaired  of 
being  able  to  carry  the  measure  until  the  parlia^ 
ment  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  and  were  not 
fully  relieved  from  their  fears  until  they  heard  the 
act  prochumed  among  others  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh*. 

Melville  must  have  been  highly  gratified  witb 
this  act  of  the  legidature.  He  had  now  procured 
the  sanction  of  t|ie  state,  as  well  aa  of  the  chuiach,  to 

*  Mcl?ilk'g  Diary,  pp,  216.  219.    Cald,  iv.  2^9. 
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It  fenoi  of  ^cdeiiastical  priHy  vAiisii  he  re^^Hided  as 
flgfeeaUe  to  the  S()ii]pit«ref  ttbtein,  aodfeniiDeiiily  ccm* 
idiichseto<tfa6£qpkit]ulividlafeaftheJ^  PviiKii- 

fAes,  for  the  mainteaaMwe  'sf  Wbioh  he  had  often 
Ihcen  bimded  as  s^dkioux  >  and  a  itraltar,  were  now 
wA  iD€|r^y  ireoogniBcd  as  iaiiaoeiit  taAd  law&d,  but 
^onouaeed  '' most  jvst»^od,  and  godly,"  by  1^ 
*fai|^est  authority  in  the  JalMl.  It  y9aip  the  tiinmph 
ioSiiie  caiise  vrhich  hadjootit  him  so  much  labour  and 
4mxi€ty  durtng  eightten  yeans*  And  he  conid  now 
.^f^iish  ike  hflpe  of  being  permitted  to  apply  himself 
with  less  intemcpttoK  to-  his  indies  and.acndemicad 
duties ;  although  he  must  hme  been  asvaiB^  that  it 
jmadd  st^  be  jneoessary  ibr  hiifi4»  imtdi^^  with  iim 
ntinost  'vigilanee,  o^^er  the  ssCety  oSf  an  leedesdastical 
caBtablishmont  which  iuid  many  Bnemes,  by  whose 
•effiiirtsitiB^^  bemorttly  xudeininidd  lor  violeatily 
-QircEthxowB, 


NOTES 

TO 

VOLUME    FIRST. 

Note  A.  p.  2. 

C/p  the  family  of  the  MdvtUes — The  name  and  family  of 
MehUle  are  mentioned  in  Scottish  charters  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
they  were  of  foreign  extraction;  and  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Chalmers,  that  they  were  of  "  Anglo-Norman  lineage,*'  is  the 
most  probable ;  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  good 
authority  for  asserting  that  the  first  of  the  family  who  came  to 
Scotland  was  called  Male.  (Sibbald's  Fife,  390.  edit.  1803. 
Crawfurd's  Peerage,  324?.  Nisbet's  Heraldry,  edit.  2.  App.  p. 
28.     Chalmers's  Caledonia,  i.  524.  ii.  806.) 

Next  to  the  principal  family  in  Mid-Lothian,  the  Mel- 
villes  of  Glenbervie,  hereditary  Sheriifs  of  Kincardine,  figure 
the  earliest  on  record  of  any  of  that  name.  The  were  men- 
tioned in  royal  charters,  now  missing,  by  David  II.  and  Robert 
III.  (Robertson's  Index  of  Charters,  pp.  34,  141.)  The 
family  of  Dysart  were  either  among  tlie  earliest  cadets  or  the 
eventual  male  representatives  of  the  Glenbervies.  "  Johannes 
Malveyn  de  Disart"  is  mentioned  Feb.  6. 1457.  (Chart,  of  Ar- 
broath.) David  II.  on  the  6th  April  of  the  30th  year  of  his 
reign,  confirmed  a  charter,  by  which  "  Christiana  de  Malavilla 
domina  de  Glenbervy"  granted  "  Johanni  de  Mallavilla  con- 
sanguineo  meo  et  haeredibus  Suis  de  corpore  suo  legitime  pro- 
creatis  has  terras  in  baronia  de  Glenbervy  videlicet  Liegevin^ 
&c.  (Regist.  Davidis  Secundi,  Lib.  1.  No.  116.)  On  the  20th 
of  Jan.  1572,  a  Charter  of  Confirmation  was  ordained  to  be 
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made,  (which  passed  the  Great  Seal  in  the  same  year),  <'  Rate- 
fieand  ye  Charter  donation  and  gift  in  it  contenit  maid  be  his 
lovit  Thomas  Melville  of  Dysaft  to  James  MelvU  of  Liegavin 
his  sone  and  apperande  air  his  airis  and  assignais  of  a]l  and 
hail!  ye  landis  and  baronie  of  Dysart,  &c. — ^lyand  wy4n  ye 
Sdherifdome  of  forfare,  &c."  (Register  of  Signatures,  toL  3. 
fol.  66.)  These  two  eharters  and  iiie  lands  of  Liegavin 
connect  the  family  of  Dysart  with  the  Melvilles  of  Gl^ibcrvy, 
as  their  ancestors.  It  also  appears  from  these,  and  from  other 
documents,  that  the  lands  of  Dysart,  belonging  to  the  Melvilles 
of  that  title,  lay  in  Angus,  and  not  iu  Fife,  as  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  think.  That  the  Melvilles  of  Baldovy  were  of  the 
family  of  Dysart  appears  from  a  Charter  of  Confirmation  grant-^ 
ed,  Feb.  9*  1505,  "  Joanni  Melvill  de  Disart  haeredibus  suis 
et  assignatis  super  cartam  sibi  factam  per  Joannem  Scrymgeor 
de  Bawdovy  de  data  20  die  Januarii  1505  de  totis  et  integris 
terris  suis  de  Bawdovy  cum  tonentibus  jacentibus  infra  Vice- 
comitatura  de  Forfar,  &c."  (Great  Seal,  Lib.  14?.  No.  197- 
comp-  Lib.  15-  No.  170.) — For  these  ancient  notices  of  the 
families  of  Glenbervy  and  Dysart  I  am  indebted  to  Joha 
RiddelU  Esq.  Advocate. 

I  have  said  in  the  text,  that  the  Melvilles  claimed  affinity  to 
the  royal  iamily.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  has  alluded  to 
this  claim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  he  be- 
lieved its  justioe,  and  that  he  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  the 
feelings  of  family  pride.  Dr  John  Forbes  of  Corse  has  preserv- 
ed a  curious  extract  of  a  letter  which  Melville  wrote  him  from 
Sedan,  containing  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  sent  to  King 
James  from  the  Tower,  and  stating  that  both  he  and  Forbes  de- 
rived their  extraction  from  John  of  Gaunt.  The  reader  must 
excuse  me  from  tracing  his  genealogy  to  that  redoubted  prince ; 
but  I  shall  give  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in  a  note  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  Bishop  Forbes's  ''  Tractatus  Apologeticus  de  legitima. 
Tocatione  Minis trorem  in  Ecclesiis  Reformatis :  Comment,  in- 
Apocalyp.  p.  175.  Amstel,  1646.* 

^^  *  Cognationis  istius  via  est  per  m*  thomm  uichjmlis  con-^ 

*  Tbe  words  in  Italics  an  Forbcs*s. 


BanguinUaiem  cum  dariumo  Uh  betffa  memori^  p.  4imB£4, 
MELFivOy  8f  Theoh^  quomh'm  Andret^poU  in  Scotia,  Sf  postea 
Sedqni  ad  Mofiam^  publico  profmorey  gtii  mi/ii,  Heifidbergcs 
sacris  siudiU  .operftm  danth  onno  J)omini  16H«  ^^^  mecum  Sf 
cum  nostrajapiflifh  4*  ^^  fi^gi^  etiam  domo  canmnguinitatemt 
hi4  fpidcl^  suisg  verbis  eapHcabat  j  '  Sic  enim  magno  Britannie 
Regi  4  npbis  $  {^n^e^fli  ^  Cttsare^  arce  trapsfoiissa  habet 

An  fraud!,  an  laudi,  quod  avito  sanguine  tangam 

Immortale  tuum  Rex  lacobe,  genus : 
Quod  tecum  mihi,  Quinte,  atavus  communis  utrini|ue, 

Idem  abayi  proavus,  Sexte,  utriusque  tui, 
pelicise  humani  generis,  gentisque  Britannae ; 

Stirps  Re^um,  &  radix  regni  utrii|squp  tui. 

Is  est  Johannes  Beauf<Mt,  Johannis  Gandavensis,  qui  natus 
Gandavi,  filius,  Edwardi  tertii  nepw,  Henrid  septimi  Sc 
Jacobi  t^rtii  proavus;  Jacobi  quinti  tarn  patemus  qudni  ma- 
temus,  atque  aded  mens  itidem  atavus ;  Regi|)us  Gallis,  Anglis, 
Scotis  oriundus;  Scotonun  ^  Anglorum  deiiiceps  Regum  pro*^ 
genitor ;  unde  &  tu  etiam  per  proavum  tuum  avunculum  roeum 
Patricium  Forbesium  genus,  patemum  ducis.  Vides  igitur,  mi 
Forbesi,  ut  genus  amborum  findat  se  sanguine  ab  uno,  eoque 
regio.  Sed  absit  mihi  gloriari,  nim  in  cruce  D.  N.  J.  C.  % 
Jr  ifUi  ulvft(^  isttif^tnm  tutym  rm  xUfMfJ  HcBC  Andreas  MelvinuSi 
17-  Aug.  1614.'' 

Note  B.  p,  3. 

€lfthe  MelviUes  of  Bddovy. — ^In  a  letter  to  his  nephew, 
MelviDe  mentions  the  laird  of  Dysart  (Diserti  comarchus)  as 
the  chief  of  their  branch  of  the  family.  (Melvini  Epist.  p.  294.) 
**  Thomas  Lichtpun  of  Ulliscbeon  with  consent  pf  Jhone  Lich^ 
tpun  my  son  setds  and  for  fenne  maill  lettis  to  ane  hon''  man 
Tho*  Mehill  fear  of  Disart  and  to  Jonet  Scrimgeo*^  his  spouse 
the  schadrw^thrid  of  Disert  unwadsett. — Subscribed  atMontro^ 
fs  5  March  *»vf  fourty  and  twa  yeirs  before  tbir  witnes  hono*^ 

*  schadow  I 
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flseti  Ri(^M  M^efvill  of  Biddovy,  Jkcftie  O^vy  pn»^6H  ^f 
M0titr(^  Jh0Re  Pnatet  bwgett  ^  thie  «IQM  Miaister  WMte^ 
Melvill  «icl  Setiir  Jhokie  GUben  f9otxt  piMic."  <fbeg.  of  €«m- 
Iraetft  ef '  Oommise^At  ^  ^SWfuet  AMd%)  t^he  ti€«i<ld^  8&Nll»^ 
bekmged  to  St  Mh^'b  OdHege :  '^  BtM^  siH  12  or  14  yettrs 
since  to  D«tU  Md^  fer  '6  lb.  5«*  without  ^k-ttB«iDii^"  <lto^ 
VkkAtkm  «f  Univ.  <tf  Sv  A«dreHvs>  A»  l^«a)  David  Melvflte 
having  fallen  under  mental  derangement,  hk  4^rM^^r,  JaAies 
Melville,  was  in  1592  appointed  tutor  to  him.  (Inquis.  de  Tutela. 
num.  1239.)  "  Feb.  7.  1595.  Caus  persewit  be  David  Melvill 
burges  of  Dundie  ag^  David  MelviDe  of  Baldovie  and  Mr  Ja^ 
Melville  his  tutor — makand  mention  that  upon  24?  April  1586 
the  said  D^vid  Melvill  of  Baldovie  became  obleist  to  have 
payit  to  Thomas  Melvill  now  callit  Mr  Tho^  Melvill  lauchfull 
gone  to  umq*^  Tho*  Melvill  of  Dysart  100  merks,  or  an  annual 
rent  of  10  marks  furA  of  the  lands  g£  Baldovie  d:c,''  (Act 
Buik  of  ike  CoBiBliBsarifit  «f  &  Andrews^) 

Aboi«t  the  begpiwng  of  (te  seventeienth  c^^ury$ — Melville 
/of  Bal^ovjr  mimed  Heleai  daugMer  of  Sir  David  lindsay  of 
£dzell»  sad  of  L^y  Hekn  Lindsay  Crawford,  (Douglas's 
Peerage,  i.  165»)  Richard  Melville  was  succeeded  by  Mr 
Ajidrew  M^vDle,  pr^^tietor  of  Baldovy,  and  minister  of  Mare^ 
toun,  who  died  in  1641.  His  brother,  Mr  Patrick,  was  served 
beir  to  him  Dec  6.  1642*  (Inquis,  Retora.  Forfar,  num.  275.) 
In  1717  the  estate  became  the  property  of  Colonel  Scott  of 
Comiston.  (Charters  jt?ene5  Mr  Carnegie,  the  present  proprietor.) 

Melville  always  wrote  his  name  Melvinus  in  Latin,  and  he 
is  often  called  Melvin  in  fing^if^.  Hence  some  have  conclud- 
ed that  Mehcii^,  and  not  Mdville^  wa^  -  his  proper  name.  But 
they  are  merely  difierent  modes  of  pronouncing  the  same  &- 
nnly  appellation.  {Rudd.  Index  Nom.  Propr.  adj.  Buch.  Hist 
voc  Malamlliiis.  Inquis.  De  Tutdia.  num.  714.)  Accordii^lyi 
we  find  Lord  Melville  r^eatedly  called  *f  the  Lord  Melven." 
(Lamond's  Diary,  201—2.)  The  name  wm  corrupted  still  fiur» 
ther  into  Mdin;  (lb.  284 — 5.)  just  as  CohUk  was  pronounced 
Colvenov  Colvine,  (lb,  188,  197.  Inquis.  (Jen.  num.  7392.) 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  corrupted  still  farther 
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hito  Gdh.  Tkm  vaMty  in  tkie  a^pelltitk>ii  6«cm»  in  the  em- 
liett>ehat«erB  grantedby  the^AniUy,  or  in  whidiit^e^riu^  tnen- 
tkmed.  '<  OalafHdm  lie  Maihifn"  giailts  ^  the  clrafeh  iX 
Dunlcnrmlki  '<  eoelesi^im fde  MMiyjfny*  with  commiM)  f«B€ift« 
'« ki  i^dU  de  MiM/ti[^''  In  anodwr :  <<  Gatftidus  de  Mtdmm*' 
gvaiite  <^  ecdesiam  "Ae 'Ma/m7i^<,-  «nd  a  this  charter  oeeur  tiie 
ItaM^ee  of '<  WiHi.  de  Mn/evi^'Md  ''  Gfregoritts>de  MahM:* 
(•Eitgistntn  Ccwobii  de  DunfetttitiDe^  |]^.  516,  519.  BibL  Fac 
Jur.  Edin.    See  also  ^SibbaUl's  Fife,  d92.  c^t.  1«03.) 

Note  C,  p.  7. 

Grammar  Schools  and  Elementary  Books^r-^*^  About  the  fyft 
yeir  of  my  age  die  graee  bulk  was  pat  in  my  hand,  and  when 
I  Wias  fieiviBe  lytte  y'x^haid  I  knnt  at  hame.  Therfor  my  ^ 
^i€r  ptit  my  eldest  and  cuKe  brc^lier  Daiud  ab^ut  a  yar  «nd 
»  ha£^in  age  ahcne  me  and  mie  togidd^r.to  a  kkunum  and  bro* 
Iher  in  ^le  mimterie  of 'his  to  schoU)  a  guid  lerned  kynd  naa 
Whome  for  thankfulnea  I  name,  Mr  Wiiya  "Gtay  minisler  at 
iiOgie  MootiTdse*^— lliere  was  a  guid  •  nomber  of  gentle  and 
4ioi|est  mens  bemd  in  the  oowntr^  about  weiH  oreaned  vp  bathe 
^  letters  gocKiaes  and  exercise  of  honest  -geams.  1]ber  we 
learnfed  to  r^  the  calediisme  pray^ors  and  scnpture,  to 
rehers  the  catechisme  and  prayers  f>ar  oeur  also  nottes  of 
«cr^ure  efter  the  reiding  y"^,; — We  lerned  ther  the  Ru*- 
dimemts  of  the  Latin  Grammair,  withe  the  Vocables  in  La^ 
isn  and  firenche,  also  djTvers  spe^hes  in  fnenche,  w^  tiie  reid*- 
ing  and  right  pronunciation  of  y^  toung.  We  proceidit  ^3it- 
^dar  to  the  Etymologie  of  LiUus  and  his  Syntax,  as  also  a  fytle 
-df  the  Syntax  of  linacer,  therew^  was  ioyned  Hunters  Nook 
enclatura,  the  mmom  Cc^lequia  ctf  Brasmns  and  sum  cX  the 
Eclogs  of  Virgill  and  Epist  of  Horace,  -also  Cicero  his  epistles 
tid  Terentiam.  he  haid  a  verie  ^^ind  and  profitable  form  of  re« 
soluing  the  authors  he  teatched  grammaticallie  bathe  accord- 
teg  to  ^e  Etymologie  and  Syntax,  hot  as  for  me  the  trewthe 
was  my  ingyne  and  memorie  was  gulKi  aneoche,  hot  my  iugdi 
Knit  and  ynderstimdmg  was  as  3nt  smored  and  dadc,  sa  ihat  the 
-fhrngc^k  I  gat  was  mlur  lay  lat  tynoe  joor  knawiage.  Ther 
also  we  haid  the  air  guid  and  fields  reasonable  fear,  and  be  our 
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tnaister  wur  tracked  to  handle  the  bow  ibr  archerie»  tlie  ^h 
for  goffy  thebfitoiis  for  feDciiig»  abo  to  rin»  toleepei  lo  swoum, 
to  warsell,  to  proue  prat^ik0»  everie  ane  haiffing  his  matche 
and  andogoni^t,  bathe  in  our  lessons  and  play«  A  hq^e  and 
gdden  tyme  indeed  giff  our  negligence  and  vntbankfulnea  haid 
no^  moued  God  to  schortene  it>  partlie  be  deceying  d£  the 
number  qlk  caused  the  maister  to  weirie,  and  partlie  be  a  pest 
qlk  the  Lord  for  sine  and  contempt  of  his  Gospell  aeod  vpoo 
Montrose  distant  from  o<  Logic  bot  twa  myles  so  y^  schoU 
skalled,  and  we  war  all  send  for  and  brought  hame.  I  was  at 
that  scholl  the  space  of  almost  fyve  yeirs^ — ^Jdelville's  Diary^ 
pp»  15»  16» 

"  Sa  I  was  put  to  the  schoB  of  Montrose,  finding  of  Cod's 
guid  providence  my  auld  mother  Maricnrie  gray>  wba  parting 
from  hir  brother  at  his  mariage  haid  takin  vpe  hous  and  sch<^ 
for  lasses  in  Montrose,  to  hir  I  was  welcome  again  as  hir  awin 
sone.  The  maister  of  the  scholl  a  lerned  honest  kynd  man 
wh<Hn  also  for  thankfulnes  I  name  Mr  Andro  Mihi  minister  at 
sedness*  he  was  vene  skilfull  and  diligent  the  first  yc^  he  cau&> 
it  ws  go  throw  the  Rudiments  againe,  y'^efter  enter  and  pas^ 
throw  the  first  part  of  Graauner  of  S^Mstian,  y'w'  we  bard 
{^ormione  Terentii>  and  war  exerceisd  in  composition.  E^^  y^ 
entered  to  the  secund  part  and  hard  y*^at  the  Georgics  of  Wir«^ 
gill  and  dyvers  uther  things. — The  lard  of  Done  mentioned 
befor  dwelt  oft  in  the  town  and  of  his  charitie  interteined  a 
blind  man  wha  haid  a  singular  guid  voice,  him  he  causit  the 
doctor  of  our  scholl  teache  the  whoU  Psalmes  in  mit^  w^  the 
topes  y<^of  and  sing  them  in  the  Kirk,  be  ,heiring  of  whome  I 
was  sa  delyted  y^  I  lemit  manie  of  the  Psalmes  and  toones  y'- 
of  in  miter,  qlk  I  haiff  thought  euer  sensyne  a  grait  blessing 
and  ccnnfort."    lb.  pp.  19,  20* 

The  following  paper  contains  information  as  to  the  elemea>^ 
taiy  books  prepared  for  the  Scottish  youth. 

**  Ane  letter  maid  to  maister  W°^  Nwdrye  his  factouns  and 
assignaris  Mackand  mentioun.  That  quhair  ye  said  maistejr 
Will"  hes  set  furth,  for  ye  better  instructioun  of  young  chyldr  ^ 
rene  in  ye  artof  grauuneri  to  be  taucbt  in  icholis,  diuera^  vo)» 
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nines  fi^owmg  That  is  to  say  Ane  schort  Introductioun  Ele- 
mentar  digestit  into  sevin  breve  taiblis  for  3^^  commodius  ex-* 
pedttioun  of  yame  yat  ar  desirous  to  read  and  write  the  Scottis 
toung — Orthoepiatrilinguisy  con^ndiariae  latmae  lingUae  notse'^ 
Calographiae  index,  Tables  manuall  brevelie  introducing  y*' 
vnioun  of  jr^  partis  of  orisoun  in  greik  and  latene  speichis  with 
thair  accidenctSy  Meditationes  in  gramaticam  dispauteriananf, 
Meditfttiones  in  publium  memographura  et  sapientum  dictci, 
Trilingins  literaturae  Syntaxis,  TrUlnguis  grammaticse  quaes 
tiones,  Ane  instructioun  for  baimis  to  be  lemit  in  Scottis  and 
latme,  Ane  regement  for  edu^atioun  of  zoung  gentiilmen  in 
Kterature  et  virtuous  exercitioun,  Ane  A.  B.  C.  for  scottis  men 
to  reid  t^e  frenche  toung  widi  ane  exhortatioun  to  y^  nobHs 
oi  Scotland  to  lauour  yair  aid  friendis,  The  geneologie  of  Ing- 
lische  Britonis,  Quotidiani  Sermonis  formulae,  E  Pub.  Terentii 
Afri  comediis  discerpta." — Special  licence  grants  to  him  for 
the  sole  prindng  of  the  above,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  &c« 
At  Edinburgh  Aug.  26. 1659.  (Register  of  Privy  Seal^  VoL 
3a  foL  5.) 

Note  D.  p.  8. 

Ante»Reformaii(m  in  iSSco^&nc^v^— Notwithstanding  the  learned 
and  useful  labours  of  several  foreign  writers,  justice  has  not 
yet  been  done  to  the  history  of,  what  has  been  Called,  the  ante- 
reformation.  Considering  the  honour  which  it  does  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  surprisitig  that  no  individual  of  thitt  nation  has  at- 
tempted accurately  to  trace  the  progress  df  that  light  which 
was  struck  but  by  Wicliffe,  and  the  influence  which  his  opinions 
had  in  exposing  established  errors,  and  in  exciting  and  main- 
taining a  spirit  of  of^ositicm  to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  both 
In  Britain  and  on  1^0  Continent*  What  a  meagre  and  uninter-' 
esting  life  have  we  of  the  En^ish  Proto-^Reformer,  the  most 
wonderful  man  of  his  ag^,  or  that  had  appeared  in  the  world  for 
many  centuries!  And,  since  the  meritorious  labours  of  the 
snartyrologist  Fox,  what  has  been  done  to  connect  the  exertions 
of  Wicliffe  with  those  of  Tindal  and  Crtomier^?  although  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  in  England,  I  am  pcArsuaded,  whose  records 
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woulfi  not  iwrmk  m  »qoe«»ioB  <;o  the  am^le  imteriiib  iot  andi 
a  wock  already  dcpo«ite4  in  her  ptiblic  Ubrarietf* 

1%  ig  kcMyvvady  from  our  c^i^fnoo.  hislorii^Sy  that  the  aeatkneBta 
t^mgbt  by  Wktife  were  emhm^  by  owiy  respectable  &niiiea 
in  the  80utiv*w68t  partft  of  Scotlwd.  (Kjaqx,  Hiftt*  2.  Spots.  60;) 
^ft^e  tlie  year  1500  Murdoch  Nisbet  bfkig  d»^e»  from  hia 
native  country,  procured  a  copy  of  th^  Ne(W  Testamentin  manii^ 
script  (of  Wicliffe's  triwlation,  no  doubt)  which  oti  bis  renim  he 
coeueealed  in  a  vault,  and  read  to^his  &inily  aod  acqiiahuiaiici^ 
4unng  the  nigbt.  This  ivas  pffeserved  m  a  legacy  in  bis  ftmily 
til!  the  end  of  the  sevei^te^^  o^ltHi^..  (JLi£e  of  JohA  Nisfcoft 
in  Hafdhill,  p.  30  Gordon  og  Sadstoi^  was  ant  eatl(^  &i&ourtT  el 
the  difcifjes  of  Wi^Kff^  ai^  h»A  in  his  posseaaioii «  oo|^  of  the 
Kev«  Testament  i&  the  i^idgar  l^gu^^e,  mMoh  wias  read  aft 
meetM^s  b^M  ip  a  wood  u0<Mr  to  Ejni^Min.  heus^  (Wodrowy 
ik,  67*)  Spttie  additio$«l  pur^culaw.  le^peeiiag  Ih^s^  witoesaeft 
f»r  trutilpk  are  contained  ii^  a  rcp-e  pei»%  by>  Jcrim  DaA^oiir} 
A  Mei}^^  of  Il€i)ert  Cai^pbel^  of  Kii^yeaftck^igb  abd  hi^ 
wife,  Elizabeth  Campbell.  (Edin.  1595.)  * 

But  to  be  plaitiet  ii^  no^kaith, 

Of  suTB^^e  they  were  Campbell's.  baith> 

Of  aiH^t  bloo4  oS  the  C.upt^ 

They  were  baitb  c^  6ien^ah>gfe : 

JJe  of  tb^  Shiffrfs  hous^  of  A^a 

L^ng  noble  ^MPPOus  apd  ppeiriair  3: 

Sob!0(rf;a^gi^de-ajidgp%8roflk  . 

Caww  of  0^  old  hojuseof  C:i>#wa  J 

Cfeihais  Iwd  erf"  inapy  yBa?ie>8f  biyggane* 

Pr<]^ip?ssed  Cbf^tiiif€i^jp»:plnfe«^M. 

Yea  eigbty  y^ases  §^?syr>e'«»4iiMi^- 
As  1  heard,  agjed'Bfien  de$?te*^ 
Ajodf  ate  a  curiiiiQg  Scottish  Clairi^, 
Called  Ahi&ius  ip  a  ii^k  .      ' 
Writt^ea  to.  Ja m^s  ihef  ^^  ^Wt: kk^ 
]>ois  tikis,  man  fo^Us  p^rpo^  bi^flg : 

Quhabai^gtQ.tb^.sq^eJAled::         .  . 
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Iipi  Edinburgh  tx>. have. thdid  dead. 

For  Christs  Evangell  quhilk  he,red»  - 

By  James  the  fourth  from  death  waa  fired,: 

Some  siayes  death  waa  alswei  prepard 

For  Priest  and  Lady  as  the  Lard : 

This  story  I  could  not  passe  faiy. 

Being  so  well  worth  memory  : 

Whereby  most  clearlie  we  may  see, 

liow  that  the  P£4)ists  loudly  lie  : 

Who  our  Religion  so  oft  cald 

A  faith  but  of  fiftie  yeafre  aid : 

When  euen  in  Scotland  we  m^y  see 

It  hes  bene  mair  than  thrise  ftftie ; 

As  by  the  storie  ye  may  knaw 

Of  Reshby  bnmt  before  Pavl  Cbaw 

The  thousand  yeare  four  hundrethe  fiv^e^ 

In  PsRTH,  while  Husse  was  yet  aliu^. 

A  Mj^moiiia},  &c*s^  a  6*. 
» 
SpDtswood  says,  t^  Jolpn  Resbfr^  wfi  £ngU«hma%  waor 
*^  de  sehpla  Wicliffi."  Pel^iej  l^  Bii«ta|ce»  sfQ^  he- w£^  '<  hnml^ 
^  Giascom,**  (Hi^t..  357.).  ?^  Cr^w,  bui^  at  St  Andre^i^ 
lA  the  yeaji?  1432,  was  a  native  o(  Bohemia*  (Spot^f  56*)  M 
^  Congregation  of  the  University  of  St  An4rews,  h^  on  tbet 
tenth  d^y  o£  Ju^  1416|  i^  wias.  enacted  tha^  all  who  commencedr 
masters  of  arta  shoulfl  awear>  a^ong  other  thii^,  that  th^y 
would  resist  ^3X  adherents  of  the  sect  of  Lollards*  *^  Iten^ 
Jurabitis  quod)ec;cl§8JAm,4efendeti8  oo^i^tra  iitfultum  loUard(Hau9% 
etr  f^uibuscu^que  eorniiA  s^c^  afHie^ntibus:  pro  posse  ves^a 
re^Jstetis,"  (Rec*  of  IJi^vj^rsity.), 

Sqtm  int^^stifig  pAftjifi«^i^  r^^otiAg.  the  eaify  state  oi 
t}l^  refonap^on  in  Fifei^^  afe  given  iq  the  second  edilimk  <tf 
the  Biographipt^itanoi^  fVoip  a  MS^in  the  pgssessioft  of  th0 
$g»ily  t(0  wb(96e  ancestor  tbey  relate*  Ji^  Andrew  Qig)fit% 
a^  son  ^f  the  laird  of  Ai^i^  ifK  Fife>  wa^  induced  by  youlilih 
i^^l  ardour  tq  leave  tl^  University  of  St  Andrews  in  1513^ 
along  with  some  of  his  fellowHstudents^  and  having  joined  the 
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standard  of  James  IV.  at  the  head  of  at  few  of  his  father'^ 
ienantSy  was  takeii  pikdner  at  the  battle  o^  Fli^rden.  Being 
a  young  man  of  gaUant  appearance,  he  was  treated  with  in- 
dulgence by  die  Earl  of  Surrey,  itnd  when  carried  into  York- 
shire was  suffered  to  rcfside  at  llb^e  in  the  town  of  Beverly 
with  Mr  Alexander  Buhiet,  a  near  relation  of  his  mother.  Mr 
Burnet,  who  was  a  zealous  Widi£Ste,  found  his  young  kinsman 
'Eagerly  disposed  to  imbibe  his  principles.  An  uncmmnon 
spirit  of  enquiry,  with  a  passion  for  exposing  to  contempt  every 
abuse  of  reason  and  religion,  had  already  distinguished  young 
Duncan  at  St  Andrews.  His  conversation  with  Mr  Burnet 
raised,  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  the  aversion  he  had  before 
conceived  against  the  absurdities  and  anti-christian  tenets  of 
Kome.  Upon  the  terminadoh  of  the  shofft  contest  with  Eng- 
land he  retuhied  to  his  native  country ;  but,  having  joined  the 
party  that  dpposed  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  return  tdf  Beverly.  His  exd^llent  friend  reproved 
him  for  abetting  factions  in  which  neither  the  religion  nor  liber-' 
ties  of  his  country  had  any  great  cc^cem ;  and  having*  exacted 
from  him  a  promise  that  he  woidd  reserve  his  activity  for  k  6et^ 
ter  cause,  gave  him  his  dau^ter  in  marriage.  When  Albany 
took  fais  final  departure  into  France,  Dimcan  returned  to 
:  Scotland^  and  passed  about  ten  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity  at  Airdrie,  and  m  literary  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  the  neighbouring  Umversi^  of  St  Andrews. 
The  opinions  and  spirit  of  the  reformers  were  now  more  openly 
Avowed,  and  the  house  of  Airdrie  became  occasionally  the 
iResort  of  all  the  chief  mainCainers  of  the  new  doctrines^  This 
led  hhn  iilto  ft  pctrticidar  intimacy  iridi  Patrick  HamOton^ 
the  protomartyr  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  who  was  in-' 
siduously  drawn  into  disputes  at  St  Andrews  by  theart^cesof 
Beaton,  stod  in  1527  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  maliee  and  bigotry  of 
his  persecutors.  The  young  Lmrd  of  Ardrie,  who  suspected  the 
event,  and  had  been  threatened  himself,  arm^d  and  ttiounted 
about  a  score  of  his  tenants  and  servants,  iittending  to  have 
entered  St  Andrews  by  night,  most  proM>ly  with  the  view  of 
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attempting  to  rescue  his  friend,  and  :to  carry  him  off  to  some 
place  of  safety.  But  his  small  party  was  surrounde4>  and  him- 
self apprehended  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  commanded  by 
Patrick  Duncanson,  a  gentleman  of  Angus,  who  had  married 
his  sister.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  captor  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  from  a  desire  to  preserve  his  life,  or  to  obtain  his 
property,  which  Duncan,  beiug  fojrced  to  leave  the  country, 
made  over  to  his  sister's  children.     (Biog.  Brit.  v.  492.) 

It  is  stated  in  the  Biograpkia,  i^pbn  the  authority  of  the  MS. 
history  of  the  &mily,  that  Mark  Duncan,  doctor  of  medicine 
and  professor  of  philosopl^  at  Saumur  in  the  begkming  of  the 
17th  century,  was  the  grandson  of  John  Andrew  Duncan,  and 
was  born  in  England.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  learned  man 
was  a  native  of  Scotland.  This  appears  from  the  verses  of  his 
son,  Mark,  (known  in  France  as  a  wit  aQd  a  soldier  by  the 
name  of  De  CerisantesJ  prefixed  to  a  work  of  his  father's. 
(Marci  Duncani  Institut.  Logical,  edit.  3.  Salm,  1643.) 

Ecce  Caledoniis  Dvncanvs  natu£k  in  orii« 
And  again,  addresrag  the  book^ 

ScQtia  cumprimis  pemice  adeunda  vclatu,  i-^' 

Namque  piatrem  tfeUus  edidit  ilia  tuum. 

Jf  any  odier  proof  of  this  fact  be  wanting,  it  is  supplied  by  the 
following  document.  "  Carolus,  &c.  Certuin  facimus  et  testa- 
mur prenominatum  Marcum  Duncanum  legitimum  ex  legitimo 
matrimonio  et  generosis  parentibus,  briundum  esse,  splendi- 
disque  familiis  tam  a  patemo  quam  a  materno  genere  descen- 
disse,  patre  scilicet  generoso  viro  Thomse  Duncano  de  Max- 
pofle  ijifra  Vicecomitatum  nrum  de  Roxburgh,  avo  etiam  ge- 
nerpsp  viro  Joanne  Duncano  de  Logic  infra  Vicecomitatum 
nrum  de  Perth,"  &c.  &c.  (Iiitera  Prosapiae  Marci  Duncani 
Medicinae  Doctoris  in  inclyta  civitate  Salmuriensis  in  Gallia, 
Oct.  5.  1639.  MSS.  Diplom.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  W.  6.  26.  p. 
^3.)  A  letter  from  Mark  Duncan  (A  Saumure  le  14  d*Aoust 
1639)  requesting  this  attestation  of  his  pedigree,  and  another 
from  his  son,  Fr.  Duncan  Sainte  Helene,  are  preserved  among 
rtie  Scotstarvet  Papers.  (Ibid.  A.  3.  19.  Nos.  82,  87.) 
VOL.  I.  D  d 
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Note  E.  p.  12. 

Of  Mdvilk*s  aoademicajl  tducation. — The  following  is  the 
liuitriculatipii  list  for  the  year  in  which  he  entered  the  univer- 

Ded^us  Rectocattu  HgH  Joannis  Douglatii,  pn^positi  Novi 

Collegii  Mluri^ni  1559. 
NoUi  Iocorpor$tprum  «ub  eodem  Anno  suprascripto,  scilicet 

1559. 
In  Novo  Collegio  Mariano  In  CoUegio  Leonaidino 

Thomas  Mqrdande  Joannes  Gordoim 

Jacobus  Lvndie  David  Leirmondi 

B<4>ertus  Lundie  Robertus  Leirmontfa 

MIdiad  Wemis  Valteros  Hedyng 

Joannes  Ramsay  OnHdmus  CoUace 

Andreas  Mailufle  Andreas  SynscMie 

Joannes  Moncur  Ardiibaldus  Ho^ 

Jacobus  Lowsone  -Guliefanus  Braidfute 

Jacobus  HiMj^towi  Ijhoaias  Baggart 

Duncanus  Skeyne  4jrchihaldMiJ9aoldieid 

Jacobus  FullartQWB  pjtvid  l{pue9ape 

Johamues  Roull. 

'<  Nxme  (says  Dr  Lee)  are  motioned  as  having  entered  St 
S^vator's  College  this  year,  butjn  1560  there  are  more  in  that 
seminary  than  in  both  the  others ;  <Nr,  jto  speak  more  correctly, 
\jx  1560  there  are  scoen  in  St  Mary's,  ^/otir  in  St  Le<Hiard8, 
and  4evenieeH  in  3t  Salvator's.*;— There  is  a  red  line  under  </a- 
€pbu$  Lopj^^ne.  1  hgve.reason  to  believe  that  ^lis  was  drawn 
tty  the  pen  of  Andrew  M^lvijle,  as  thc^e  are  some  marginal 
notes  throiighoutthe  v/[)lume>.ir)iich  ^pear.^  me  to  be  in  his 
hand  writing,  all  in.r^  ink.  SimQiar  lines  are  drawn  under 
auc]Ina^M^  as  Jtoberhis  Kifyioni,  Joh^n^s  Rovff  and  Johannes 
RoberfsQim,  in.  1545." 

That  Melville  Jtopk  his  degrees  at  St  Andrews  is  attested  by 
his  nephew.  (Diary,  p.  33.)  This  is  not  f^uth^ticated  by  the 
records  of  the  university,  Fhjch  are  defective  .atlhis  period.  In 
1562  there  are  only  j^ve  bich^ilors,  and  in  1563  eight  masters 
of  arts.    In  1564  tliere  is  no  list  of  either  bachelors  or  masters. 
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Note  F.  p.  28. 

CM  Lato  prohibited  ta  be  Uuight  m  the  University  ^  Paris. 
— The  author  ^f  "  Melanges  tires  d'line  graade  BibliQtheque*' 
(torn,  ix,  pp.  245-^  a  Paris,  1780.)  says,  that  Roman  Law 
Was  timght  in  the  University  of  Piuis  from  the  first  4isco%ery 
^the  Pandects,  said  that  Budsma  was  a^pfHmted  professor  of 
it  in  the  Reyd  College  by  Fnancis  I.  I  suspect  that  Budeus 
i^ver  held  that  situation.  It  is  true,  tiat  occa«onal  lectorep 
on  dtif  science  met^  delivened  at  Pans.  (See  above  p.  28.) 
But  these  w«re  o£  an  «xtraordin«ry  kind,  atmilar  to  ^^  shag* 
iiog  lectures"  in  Eaghmd,  (Wood's  ABmnss,  by  Blis% 
voL  i.  col.  4Si)  which  were  read  by  individuids  whd  obtakh- 
ltd  a  dispensation  to  this  purpose,  in  coosequ^ace  <^  the  ce* 
lelmty  which  they  had  obtained  ia  their  profei^n.  The  writ- 
er above  referred  to  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  prb* 
hibittton  of  Hononus  III.,  by  allegkig  that  it  relt^rs  only  to 
«cd&siait»c« ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  read  tiie  psqial  decree  to 
be  Hitisfied  that  it  does  not  admit  of  such  an  anterpretatids. 
It  proceeded  not  only  on  the  ground  oi  the  Unmrsitsr 
«f  Paris  being  properly  a  seminary  of  theology,  Intt  also 
lipon '  the  assomed  &ct  that  causes  were  not  decided  in 
that  part  of  France  ujpon  ike  principles  of  Roman  Law. 
(Bukms,  Hist  Univ.  Paris,  torn  ill.  96»)  In  1562,  a  re* 
quest  was  pvesest^,  nbdialf  of  certain  students  dnvea 
by  the  civil  war  Gtom  tte  other  Frendi  universities,  that 
tiie  dociot»  of  ^anon  law  diould  read  lectures  on  <^fvil  law. 
9ttt  it  was  ndt  granted.  In  1568  a  penmssbn  of  this  kind  was 
gfamed,  on  the  powerful  consideraltonthat  yoirag  men  were  in 
danger  ^f  imlnbMig  henetical  opinioiis  At  the  other  senanaiies ; 
but  in  1572  the  uniwersMcis  ef  Orleans,  Poitiers,  &c.  obtamed 
a  decree  prohibiting  the  Canonists  a£  P»ris  from  granting 
}k^etu36S  to  Advocates.  This  decree,  tiiough  superseded  for 
seme  time,  was  .Anally  confirmed  in  157S^  (lb.  toin.  vi.  p^. 
55%  658,  662,  727«)  The  author  of  Melanges  (ut  sup.  p.  2<^) 
kwists,  but  withont  good  reason,  that  the  ordonnance  of 
Blols  in  1579  merdy  prohUnted  the  taking  of  a  decree  is 
ci^  law,  witiiouty  at  the  same  time,  giraduating  in  canon  law. 

D  d  2 
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The  following  facts  and  illustrations,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr  David  Irving,  will  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 

In  the  year  12^,  Pqpe  Honorius  the  third  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  civil  law  from  being  taught  in  P^uris,  or  any  place 
adjacent.  ^*  Sane  licet  sancta  ecclesia  legum  secularium  non 
respuat  famulatum,  qvm  aequitatis  et  justidae  vestigia  imitantur: 
<]uia  tamen  in  Francia  et  nomiullis  provinciis  laici  Romanorum 
imperatorum  legibus  non  utuntur,  et  occurrunt  raro  ecclesias- 
tics  causae  tales,  qua  non  possint  statutis  canonicis  expediri ; 
utplenius  sacne  paginse  inststatur:  firmiter  interdicimus,  et 
districtius  inhibemus,  ne  ParmUj  vel  civitatibus,  seu  aliis  locis 
vicinis  quisquam  docere  vel  audire  jus  civile  praesumat'*  (De- 
cret.  Gregor.  ix.  lib.  v.  tit.  xxxiiL  §  28.)  The  spirit  of  this 
law  is  sufficiency  explained  in  an  ardonnance  of  Philippe  k 
Bel,  issued  in  the  year  1312.  "  Ut  autem  liberius  ibidem  sta- 
dium proficeret  theologiae,  primogenitores  nostri  non  permis- 
erunt  leguan  88ecuharium>  seu  juris  civilis,  studium  ibidem  in- 
stitui,  qumimo  id  etiam  interdici,  sub  excommunicationis  pcena 
per  sedem  apostolicam  procurarunt."  (Terrasson,  Hia.  de  la 
Jurisprudence  Romaine^p.  442*) 

That  the  same  prohHnti<m  continued  in  force  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  clearly  evinced  by  an  anecdote  of  the 
great  civilian  Cujacius.  The  civil  wars  having  obliged  him  to 
reHnquish-  his  station  in  the  university  of  Boorges,  he  retired 
to  Paris ;  where  he  could  not  be  pearmitted  to  read  lectures  on 
the  civil  law  without  a  special  dispensation.  By  an  arrest  of 
the  paiiiament  of  Paris,  dated  on  the  second  of  April  1576,  he 
was  authorised  to  teach  in  the  university,  and,  in  conjunctton 
with  the  professors  of  the  CMion  law,  to  confer  degrees  in  his 
own  faculty.  ^*  Ladite  Cour,  attendu  la  quality  du  tems,  et 
sans  tirer  k  consequence,  a  permis  et  permet  audit  Cujas  fadre 
lectures  et  professicm  en  droit  civil  en  Funiversite  de  Paris, 
i  tels  jours  et  heures  qu'il  sera  par  lui  avis6,  avec  les  docteurs- 
r#gens  en  droit  caiMm  en  eette  ville :  permettant  audit  Cujaa 
et  docteurs  donner  les  degris  4  ceux  qu'ils  trouveront  avoir 
fait  cours  le  tems  requis,  et  selon  que  par  I'examen  ils  les 
auront  trouv^s  capables :  validant  ce  qui  aura  6t6  fait  en  cette 
part,  comme  si  £yt  avoit  ^  en  Tune  des  autires  universit6» 
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fameuses  de  ce  rc^aume.*    This  orreH  may  be  found  at  tke 
end  of  Teiprasson'g  History  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence. 

The  prohibition  of  teaching  the  civil  low  at  Paris  was  soon 
afterwards  renewed  by  the  ordonrutnee  of  Blois,  issued  in  the 
year  1579 ;  and  it  was  only  removed  by  an  edict  which  the 
parliament  registered  on  the  eighth  of  May  1679. 

Note  G.  pp.  39,  40, 

Of  Henri/  Scrimger. — It  has  been  stated  by  different  writers 
that  this  learned  man  was  allied  to  the  anci^tit  and  hooour^le 
house  of  Diddup.  His  genealogy  may  be  more  exactly  traced 
from  the  Diary  of  James  Melville.  That  writer,  in  speaking  <if 
Scrimger,  calls  him  "  my  earn"  (Diary,  p.  35.)  The  word  earn 
or  erne  (frmn  the  French  amie^  a  friend  or  relation,)  bad  then 
the  appropriated  meaning  of  uncle.  Thus,  Alexander  Erskine 
of  Gogar,  Master  of  Mar,  is  called  tme  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  in  the  same  document  he  is  called  his  unde^  (Act.  Pari. 
Scot.  iii.  158,  159.  comp.  101,  102.)  Again,  James  Melville 
calls  Alexander  Young  <<  my  cousing"  (lb.  p.  26*)  and  we 
know  that  Young's  mother  was  a  sister  of  Henry  Scrimger*s. 
.(See  above,  p.  52.)  Now  James  MehriUe's  mother  was  <<  Isa- 
bell  Scrymgeour,  sister  to  the  laird  of  Glaswell  for  the  time." 
(Diary,  p.  14.)  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state,  that  the  only 
ground  which  I  have  for  saying  that  Waiter  was  the  name  of 
the  father  of  Henry  Scrimger,  is  the  following.  ^<  Oct.  1. 1549. 
Jacobus  Scrymgeor  hsres  Walteri  Scryn^eor  de  Glaswell  pa- 
tris.*'  (Inquis.  Spec.  Retom.  Perth^  num.  8.  comp.  num.  40.) 

Scrimger  distinguished  himself  at  the  University  of  St  An>- 
drews.  ,  In  the  register  of  graduations  for  the  year  1534,  after 
^^Rotulus  graciosus,"'  containing  the  names  of  three  who  obtaiuj* 
ed  the  degree  of  master  <<  propt^  importWMis  siqpplioationes,*' 
there  follows :  "  Rotulus  istorumsequeciuxigorosus  secundum 
rigorem  examims  et  meritorum.  Hen.  Scrimgeo'  pCis;"  in- 
timating that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  die  list,  not  in 
virtue  (^his  rank,  but  in  consequ^ce  of  his  having  submitted 
to  a  strict  examination.  In  1533,  when  he  passed  bachelor, 
be  is  marked  d.  or  dives^  and  of  St  Sfdvator's  college. 

It  i^pears  fi'om  his  pre&ce  to  the  Greek  text  of  Justinian's 
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N«veliB,  that  Scrimgtr  uitendd)  to  pyMith  a  Latin  verskm  «f 
th^t  work,  m  well  as  anno^tions.  His  ^dllion  id  mentioned 
with  commendation  by  several  civiliant.  Ct^  «ays :  ^^  In 
po0tmna  edtiticme  KoY^lkumm,  quam  Mettricus  Scrimgeniis  vir 
dottkMHiEB  hoc  anno  fmevMMI,  qua  re  oqnidem  pro  niea  parte 
ei  multum  me  deberv  confiteor."  (Ct^jacii  Ob«enr.  p.  170.) 

The  only  other  work  which  he  appears  to  have  published, 
was  a  narrative  of  the  case  of  Spira.  It  was  printed  along 
with  i^e  narratives  of  the  ttme  ease,  written  by  Petnis  Paulus 
Vergerios,  Matdiwus  GribakUis,  and  Sigisomndus  Gelmis,  un- 
der the  fc^owiiig  4Hle  ^  <<  Francisci  Spierae,  qui  quod  suscep- 
tam  semel  Euigelice  ueritatis  professiqne  abnegassel,  dam- 
nassetq  ;  in  horrenda  incidit  desperationem,  Historia,  A  qoatu- 
or  suihomis  oms^  aomma  fide  conscripta  cum  darisa:  uirorum 
Pre^tioiybuB,  Caelii  S.  C.  &  Jo.  Caluini,  &  Petri  PanH  Ver- 
gerii  Apologia:  in  quibiis  atralta  hoc  tenrpore  sdtu  d%na 
grauissimd  tractantur.  .^^xessh  quoq ;  Marthu  Berrhaij  ^ 
usu  quern  Bpaerse  tum  exemplutn,  tum  doctrtna  eSerat,  iudici^ 
um.  ^  P^trt  2.  Satius  Muet  eis  non  cognouisse  cuam  iostitis," 
<&c.  1^  p*  ^00,  iacludk^  Index,  tesidea  seven  leaves  at  be* 
ghinhig  I  A  |o  M  in  e^kts.  it  \kBs  neither  nan^e  of  printer, 
place,  not*  date,  but  was  probd^ly  printed  at  BamL  in  1550  or 
15dl.  Atpw  62,  Setimger's  narratite  commences:  ^'  Exemphim 
memorab^  de^erationis  ki  Franeisca  Spiita  propter  abiuiar 
tam  fidei  coiifesgionem  Ifeiirieo  8cot0  autore."  Extends  to 
-Mkl  of  p.  9S.  It  be^s ;  <<  GitadeUa  est  agti  Patailini  nmii^- 
c^um  i^oii  igndbiile.  in  eo  Franeiseus  Spera  fuit,  homo,  cuxii 
inter  sudy  imptinsi^  honestui  ac  locupks,"  Stc.  Speaking  of 
Setfenger'i  mtttt^h^  Cdi^km  ^^mndm  Curio  ss^  m  his  Pre- 
"^use^  ><  Alteriuft  estplicatov  ^  scrij^tor  Henpicus  est  natione 
Scettts,  ^dmo  doacVB,  ik&ttmi  gf afii^)  ^  q»dd  ad  historia  scri- 
4>e»tefi  requirtaut  tnaaEiaid  ideMs,  &  tomis*" 

Sciimgelr  td\i  bnr  Mbmrf  to-kis  nephew?  Peter  Yecfng^  wkose 
lir(^er,.AleaEander,  broii^titto  B^^Mlapidv  (Smith,  Vita  Petri 
^unift,  p.  4,)  BddMan,  at  Y0tftngf8  desire,  oi(i<^d  hisMS.  to 
Cthrist*  Plaotki  to  (irint.  (Epist  xii;  xiii.)  Casaubon  qbtabed 
the  use  of  hs  notes  on  Stmbo,  and  apj^ied  for  those  on  Poly- 
\)hMh  ^ff^  1^  jptibliBhed  Ms  #(titirai  tff  these  autih<»n^  (^asaub, 


Epist.  pp.  182,  306*  edtt»  AJbg^l.)    He  jpeai^s  vecy  highly  of 
them  in  his  lett^c^;;  ia  Yqung,  hut  hi^  \^xk  apcuaod  of  not 
duly  acki^owledging  Ms  pbUgatiottg  to  ti^ueiajn  his  printed 
works.    It  fq^pears  ft^go^  Casnubon'a  leUe^  th^  SiQvimger  was 
allied  to  He^ry  Sl^pbene  li^y  i|iarriage.   (Comp.  Maittaire, 
Stephan.  Hist.  pp.  238,  249.)     A  letter  ci  Scrimger's  is  in- 
serted in  that  work.  (p.  239.)    "Hie  foBowing  is  the  most  par- 
ticidiir  aee^unt,  4^  I  have  met  wilhi  ^  thi^  «i\cient  authovs  on 
wl^om  be  le£k  notes,  and  of  the  number  .^  m^ausciript^,  of 
each  from  wi^ieh  he  cc^lected  hm  various^  ^ aa^is^r 
D0ay)stb^item  ema  q^iIlque  IVfani^scFiiptis  cUy^nHs. 
Thocydidem  cum  duobus 
H^odoltim  cum  ?*»M« 
Slrafaf((»a?m  cum  3^"^ 
Gorgiam  Fl^oivs  cum  P 
Arrianum  d^  g^tis  Alexandra  cum  2^^^ 
Xenophont^m  c«m  3**"^ 
Plutarchi  Opuscula  cum  3^"' 
Jijusdem  Vitas  cum  2^« 
Phormtum  et  Palefulum,  (Hiomuth^m  et  Palfqp(hi»tM9i)€^ip^ 

antiquo  plane  diverao  ac  pro|^  f^p  ah  iiu^r^sso. 
Harpocra^nom  cum  1^ 

]Eusebii  historian  Ecdeiiiesdcam,  Theodoreti,  Sopi^tid  et 
dionim;  cum  2*^"*  multis  locis  non  solum  emendatum,  sed 
mtegf is  feve  pagims  auctum. 
Amma^versionea  in  Diogenem :  in  Phttonem :  in  Laertium : 
in  £ucl)dem :  in  Atheneum :  in  Herodianum :  in  Theo^ 
nia  sophists  progymaasmata :  in  Diodorum  Siculum :  in 
Lyaiffi  A«y«v  wsrm^t :  in  Appoilimtum  grimattcum  t  in 
Heitadori  Ethiojpica. 
TkLV*  Bipdiananus,  De  ScriptcuMMts  8cotb  lUuatiibuSy  num.  54. 
M8«  m  BiM.  Jurid.  Edin.  W.  6. 34. 
To  this  list  may  be  addsd  (firom  Dempster,  567.)  ''  Basiiicp 
Kbroi/'  and  (from  Tanner,)  ''  Cie^noi^  Phtlosof^ca.'' 

The  fiillovmg  verses  to  his  memory  are  by  an  uakaomi 
peet. 

Scrimgerns  vita  exegit  ter  lustra  quatema 
Tresque  annoSi  tests  fictilis  hospes  ovans, 
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Scotia  cui  natale  solum,  fatale  Genera, 
Gallia  Atheneimi,  Roma  magistenum, 

Amphitheatrmn  orfok  totus,  Germaaia  census, 
Doctrttiarum  orbis  laus,  patria  alma  pdus. 

D.  Buch.  ut  supra*  Num.  54r. 

Note  H.  p.  50. 

Of  a  suppressed  polkical  trad  ofBeza.^^The  fi^owing  extract 
from  the  records  of  the  citj  of  Geneva  rdates  to  tiiis.  ^'  80 
dit  (JuiUet,  157S.)  Livre  de  Monsieur  de  Beze  defendu.  Mon* 
sieur  de  Beze  aiant  compost  et  fait  imprimer  un  livre,  intital6 
De  Jure  Magistratuumy  lequel  aiant  et6  examine  par  les  Seign^^ 
Varro,  Bernard  et  Roset,  il  fut  trouvi  que  ledit  livre  n'etoit 
pa?  de  saison,  quoi  qu'il  ne  contient  rien  que  de  vrai ;  mais 
parce  qu'il  auroit  pu  causer  des  troubles,  on  en  suprima  Fitn- 
pression  de  meme  que  les  exemplaires  qui  en  avoient  et6  deja 
facts/*  (Recueil  de  diverges  particularitez  ooncemant  Geneve, 
p.  123.  MS.  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.) 

Though  suppressed  by  order  of  the  senate,  copies  of  this 
work  went  fdbroad ;  and  it  was  frequently  reprinted,  in  Latin 
and  French.  The  first  edition  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  print- 
ed in  1573,  and  sometimes  in  1574.  (General  Dictionary,  Hist. 
andCrit.  vol.  x.  pp.  311, 327.)  In  1576,  it  was  printed  in  French 
and  in  Latin.  In  1578,  a  French  edition  appeared  with  the  fol- 
lowing title:  '*  Du  droit  dies  Magistrats  sur  leur  subjets. 
Traict^  tres  necessaire  en  ce  temps,  pour  avertir  de  leur  de- 
voir tant  les  Magistrats  que  les  subjets :  pubUS  par  ceux  de 
Magdebourgh  Tan  m^.l,:  &  maii^enant  reveu  ^  augmente 
des  plusieurs  raisons  &  examples."  De  Them  jmd  Bayle  were 
both  deceived  by  the  words  in  Italics,  and  concluded  that  this 
was  m^ely  a  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  a  book  published 
in  1550.  But  these  words  were  inserted  by  the  publisher  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment ;  no  such  book  was  published  in 
1550 ;  and  this  is  merely  another  edition  of  the  treatipa  De 
Jure  Magiitratuuffiin  subd^osy  et  ojficio'  stM^orum  enga  Ma 
gistratuSf  originally  printed  at  Geneva  in  1573.  (See  the 
Critique,  on  3ayle's  Dissertation  on  the  .Boiiik  of  Stephanus 
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Junlug  Bnitu»,  by  the  Pmisiaii  Bditor  of  hig  Dic^nafy,  §  xi. 
XXXIII.)  It  is  inserted  si  i,  collection  of  political  tracts  hj 
Jofm.  Nicol  Stupanus,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Basil,  printed 
at  Montbdliard  in  1599;  and  in  a  valiud^  faktorical  work, 
entitled  >^  Memoires  de  I'Estat  de  France^  scnis  Charles  ix." 
(torn.  ii.  pp.  48S.-^522.  Ann6  1578.) 

The  learned  are  now  agreed  in  ascribing  the  Vindicice  contra 
t^ramsos  to  Hubert  Languet.  But  Beza  was  long  suspected  of 
being  the  author  of  that  work.  The  first  writer,  as  far  as  I 
know,  ^o  named  him  as  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  jure 
Magktratimm^  was  Sutcliffe,  in  one  of  his  controversial  pieces 
a^uitst  the  presb3rterians.  A  different  opinion  was  entertained 
hf  others  besides  the  defenders  of  Beza ;  and  John  Beccaria, 
^ho  wrote  a  refutation  of  k  in  1590,  supposes  it  to  be  the  pro-> 
dactioQ  of  a  lawyer,-—**^  Tersatum  in  Uteris  humanis,  praesertira 
histjodis,  atque  si  diyinare  licet  leguleium,  in  divinis  baud  adeo 
midtum.'*  (Refiit.  cujpsdan  Libelii,  p.  9.)  The  extract  which 
I  have  given  a(  the  b^inning  of  this  note  shews  that  Sutcliffe 
was  right  in  his  conjecture. 

This  treatise  is  well  written  and  well  reasoned.  The  prin- 
ciples which  it  maintains  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Virf 
dicuB :  iniibed  Languet's  work  is  prqperly  an  enlargemant  of 
Beza's.  But  the  latter  is  more  guarded  than  the  former,  both 
in  the  questions  which  it  agitates,  and  in  the  languid  which 
it  holds  upon  them.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  undecided 
or  evasive.  The  following  propositions,  among  others,  are 
advanced  and  confirmed  by  reascm,  Scripture,  and  history: 
That  the  authority  of  God  only  is  absolute  and  imlimited  ;  that 
when  irreligious  or  unjust  commands  are  laid  on  us  we  are  not 
merely  to  decline  obeying  them,  but  also  to  act  in  such  a  man-* 
ner  as  to  discharge  our  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour; 
that  every  kind  of  resistance  by  subjects  to  their  superiors  is 
not  unlawful  and  seditious;  that  rulers  are  created  for  the 
people  and  not  the  people  for  rulers  ;  that  a  just  resistance  by 
arms  is  not  jnconsistent  with  Christmn  patience  and  prayer ; 
(^*  I  extol  Christian  patience  as  a  distinguished  virtue ;  I  de- 
test seditioi^  fui^  every  kind  of  confusion ;  I  acknowledge  thai 
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pcayer  asA  repentance  ecre  proper  reitledyiss  i^gainit  tynmiy^ 
whea  il  is  sent  by  Qod  at  &  JodgmcBt  aod  a  seoutge  :  but  1 
deny  ^at,  cm  tyftaccoaot,  k  ia  uabw^ul  far  a  peio[^  oppneas* 
ed  by  nnuroltat  tyiaairy  to  vse  oll»r  jti0C  itemediaa  atong:  wiA 
prayer  and  vepcatanee**')  Ihat  ii  m  the  duty  a£  aK  to  eppoae 
those  who  endeavour  to  usuvp  dcnnlnkui  over  their  feUMP-* 
citizens;  that  a  usurper  naay  heeome  «  lawflii  iiia^istrate» 
^  obtaining  tiie  consent  of  the  people;  ^t  reMtamce  to  m%^ 
gistratea  does  not  aecesaarily  imply  their  depotklkm ;  that  »* 
frarior  magiatrates,  daough  instaikd  hy  the  sovereign,  do  not  de* 
pend  upon  him  but  i^n  tl^  sovereignty  of  the  stated  and  that 
they,  and  the  estates  or  parliament  of  a  nation,  winx  are  apponit* 
ed  as  a  eheck  on  the  aopfenae  nsigistrate,  may  and  tmght  td 
restrain  Inm  when  he  violates  the  laws  and  becomes  tyvamical ; 
that  all  longs  are  bocmd,  either  by  eqptess  or  tadt  agreement^ 
to  mlie  yoM^  and  for  the  good  of  tiie  people ;  that  the  p^ddie 
good  and  tiie  rights  of  the  people  are  paramount  to  those  of 
any  im£vidual,  however  exalted ;  that  tiiou^  private  persons 
are  not  warranted  in  any  ordinary  case  to  rei^t  nilcnrs  by  forces 
yet  tlwy  may  apply  to  inferior  magittrates  for  redreas^  and 
concur  with  the  estates  of  a  kingdom  in  imposing  restraipts 
upon  grants,  dir  in  emancipating  thema^es  from  the  ycise 
^  tyranny ;  and  that  ahhou^  religion  is  not  to  be  planted  dr 
propagated  by  arms  or  faree,  yet  when  the  true  religion  .hss 
been  established  in  any  nation  by  pubKc  authority,  or  when  the 
liberty  of  professing  it  has  been  obtamed,  it  ia  lawful  to  main- 
tain and  defend  it  by  Ibrce  against  iuHttfest  tyraiiny>  and  so 
much  the  more  because  what  relates  to  coilsdenoe  and  the  seids 
of  men  is  of  greater  importance  than  mere  seculi^r  concern* 
(Memoires  de  FEstat  de  France,  ut  supnu) 

Note  I.  p.  55. 

M^iUe's  Panegyric  on  Geneva.^-^Thh  is  contained  in  a  poem 
entitled,  ^*  Eptta^^um  Jacobi  Lindesii,  c^  obiit  Qenew^  17« 
Cal,  Jul.  1580."    (DelitisB  Poet.  Scot.  ii.  l«d.) 

Celtarum  crudele  solum,  crudelia  tandem 
Regn^  dolis  Italorum  atris,  &  csed^  repent! 


CanufieitHi  dirorunv  inftoiia,  (SequaiA  qcM  se 
OUiquftt  fle^Eu  vano^  qua  Motyoaa  Belgas 
Irrigat :  immitesque  Liger,  tristesqiie  GsaPaattOL 
Pennutat  populos :  &  gvurgite  sanguinis  alti 
Qua  Rhodano  se  jungit  Arar,  sua  flumlna  miscens 
Purpurea :  exacmmesqae  artus  laniataque  mcn^ra 
Matnmque,  mHaotamqat  levi  discriinlne  Kiilks 
Aut  sexuB  team ;  ¥astimi  protrttcUt  in  ^^quor 
Fkcibus  impattifi  pi«tu«i  xacMtmqoe  loarims) 
Exupesas  gre^u  ifei^aviihis^  coituaque  valntis  i 
Jam  GrenfiTam,  G^Mvam  ^erse  ptetAliS'  aiuHmsuii, 
Flcnrentem  studiis  oa^^but  ammt  rmgi^o 
Victor  ovana  swbis :  .ac  voti  jam  parte  potUu^, 
Jam  Beztte  daki  aUoquio  Suad^qu^  medulla, 
£t  succo  anbrMifie  ooekBti,  &  nectdris  ioabte 
Peifusus ;  jam  Dandk  faj  inimortidia  dicta» 
ComeHqoe  fbj   Palarakiiias^  Portique  /c^  Sorores 
Graji^nas :  jam  Serca&a  fdj  emm  lampade,  Fail  {ej 
Phocbaoaa  artes  geramas,  clarumque  Perotti  fy) 
SiduBf  Gulavdique  j^bar,  fgj  lumeoque  PinaJdi^  fbJ 
£t  j^phani  fij  Mjobm  varias  operumque  laboi^s^  , 
WeciMHi  ingentis  Cahini  ingentia  fdta» 

(a)  Lambert  Tkm4t,  proftscof  of  Diirioity  at  GcineTa^  aad  afterwatd 
lit  Ortbes  in  Bearn,  and  at  Xieyden, 

(b)  CeriMlios  Bdm^ventiira  BertramuB,  profesior  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva. 
(e)  FraacitcQs  PortHs,  professor  of  Greek  tbere. 

(d)  Jean  de  Serres  (Setranu}  one  of  tbe  pastors  of  the  territory  of 
Geneva  in  la72,  and  Re<btor  of  tbe  Protettant  College  of  Nuwes  in  1578. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  histonan,  and  suspected,  but  apparently  with 
injustice,  of  engaging  in  measures  hostile  to  tbe  protestant  interest  by 

,  embarking  with  those  who  were  called  JUconeHers. 

(e)  Antoinc  de  la  Faye  (Faius)  pastor  and  professor  of  theology  atGe« 
aeva.    He  was  I>oetor  of  Medicine. 

ff)  Charles  Perrot,  pastor  and  rector  of  the  academy  of  Geneva. 

(g)  S^ion  Goulart,  pastor  of  Geneva,  and  well  known  as  a  writer,  and 
the  correspandcnt  of  Soaliger,  Du  Plc»tis»  &.c. 

(A)  Monsieur  Pinauld^  pastor  of  Geneva  (Epkitrcs  Frano.  a  M.  de  la 
^cala.  p.  122.  267,  447.) 

(i)  Henry  Stcph#|M^  the  Itar^td  printar  of  Gaftera* 
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Et  magnum  atque  memor  Keithi  (j)  lIlagIlira^;  sagtcis 
Glaspaei  (h)  destderiura,  sanctique  Ck>Uessi  (I) 

Note  K.  p,  63. 

Specimen  of  MdviUe*s  metked  of  private  tuition* — "  That 
quarter  €i  yeir  I  thought  I  gat  greitter  light  ia  letters  nor 
all  my  tyme  befor :  whowbeit  at  our  meittmg  m  my  convent 
I  thought  I  could  haiff  taked  to  him  in  things  I  haid  hard  as 
he  did  to  me  as  a  master  of  arts,  bol  I  peroeivit  at  annes  y^  I 
was  hot  an  ignorant  b{d)l>le  and  wkt  no^  what  I  said  nether 
could  schaw  anie  vse  y'of  bot  in  clattering  and  crying,  he 
fand  me  bauche  in  the  latin  toung^  a  pnitler  vpon  precepts  in 
logick  w^out  anie  profit  for  the  right  ¥se,  and  haiffing  soum 
termes  of  art  in  Philosophie  w'out  li^t  of  solid  knawledge. 
yit  of  ingyne  and  capacite  gind  aneuche  wherl^  I  haid  cun- 
ned  my  dictata  and  haid  them  ready  aneuche.  he  enterit 
y^for  and  conferrit  w'  me  sum  of  Bowchianans  Psalmes,  oi 
Virgin  and  Horace  qlk  twa  namhe  Virgili  was  his  cheiff  re- 
freshment efter  his  graue  studies,  wherin  he  lut  me  sie  no' 
onlie  the  proper  latin  langage  and  omamaits  of  poesie  bot  also 
mair  guid  logik  and  philosophie  then  ever  I  haid  hard  befor^ 
I  had  tean  delyt  at  the  grammar  schole  to  heir  reid  and  sung 
'  the  verses  of  Virgin  taken  w'  llie  numbaes  y'^of  (whowbeit  I 

(j)  William  Keith,  son  of  Ix)rd  William  Keith,  and  brother  of  George 
Earl  Mariscbal,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  in  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  while  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Geneva.  Beza,  Gaulter,  and 
other  learned  men  honoured  his  memory  with  elegies. 

(A:)  George  Gillespie,  was  a  regent  in  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews, 
and  died  at  Geneva.  The  Records  of  the  University  (Jan.  6.  1575 J  men- 
tion  that  the  Rector  gave  in  the  accompts,  **  vice  M.  Georgii  Gillaspie, 
^sestoris  facultatis  artiom,  caosata  ejus  decessn  in  Galliam.*' 

(I)  William  C^Iace,  a  regent  in  St  Leonard's  C^oBege.  (See  above  p. 
60.)  **  Not  long  efter  (Xh^  svmmer  of  1575)  Mr  Andro  receavit  Letters 
irom  Moasienr  dn  Bev,  aad  therin  amangis  ^he  rest,  '  Collac^s  vester, 
exemplar  omnium  virtuium,  nuftr  apud  nos  vita  functus  estJ*  This  was 
my  guid  regent  quha  efter  the  ending  of  our  course  had  gean  to  France 
«nd  coming  to  Geneva  ther  died,  a  great  loss  to  the  Kirk  of  God  in  his 
countrey,  foi  he  was  sc^idlie  leamit,  hartelia  addicted  to  divipitie,  with  a 
sincear  zeilous  hart.*'     fMelville's  Diary,  p,  42.) 
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knew  no*  what  numbers  was  till  he  tauld  me)  and  hatd  n»kle 
of  him  par  ceUr,  hot  I  underatud  never  a  Ifne  of  hkn  till  then^ 
He  read  a  cOmedie  of  Tyrence  w*  me  schawing  me  that  ther 
was  bathe  fyne  latin  langi^  and  wit  to  be  lemit.  y^  of  langage 
I  thmight  Weill  b<^for  wit  I  merveld  and  haid  no*  knawin  befor« 
He  put  in  my  hand  the  Com^stares  of  Caesar  comending  hkn 
for  the  simple  puritie  of  the  latin  toung.  also  Salust  and  read 
w*  me  the  coniuration  of  Cateline«  He  had  gottin  in  Paris  at 
his  by  conang  Bodm  his  method  of  historie  qUc  he  read  ower 
hhn  selff  tinryse  or  Ibor  tymes  y*  quarter,  annes  w*  me  and  the 
rest  wKill  I  was  occupied  in  the  Greik  Grammar,  qlk  he  put  in' 
hand  of  Clenard  causing  me  Tuderstaod  the  precepts  onUe  mid 
lear  the  wu^tiuyfutrm  exac^ ;  the  practise  iK^ierof  he  schew 
me  in  my  buik  going  throw  w*  me  that  Epistle  of  Basilius  and 
causmgme  lem  it  be  hart  bothe  for  the  langage  and  the  mater^ 
y^efler  to  the  new  Testam^&t  and  ged  throw  sum  diapters  of 
Mathew,  and  certean  G(»nf<»rtable  pkices  of  the  epistles  namlie 
the  Romans.  And  last  entering  to  the  Hebrew  I  gat  the 
reiding  declynations  and  pronons  and  sum  also  of  the  con- 
jugations out  of  Martinius  grammar  qlk  he  haid  w*  him,  and 
schew  me  the  Tse  of  the  Dictiona»r  also  qlk  he  haid  of  Reuclins  ^ 
w*  him.  And  all  ti»8  as  it  war  hot  pleying  and  craking,  sa  y* 
I  lemit  mikle  mair  by  heirmg  oi  him  in  daylie  ccmv^rsatimi 
bathe  that  quarter  and  y'efter,  nor  ever  I  lemit  of  anie  buik» 
whowbeit  he  set  ne  euer  to  the  best  authors.*' 

Melville's  E^ary,  pp.  37,  S8« 

Note  L.  p.  69. 

Books  anciently  u$ed  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. — ^The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  records  were  obligingly  sent  me  by 
Doctor  Macturk,  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Glasgow^ 

«  John  ReuehUni  or  Cap«io,  pvb]is]ie4  kis  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dk* 
ti<mary  Cthe  fint  ever  compoted  by  a  Chrittiaii  or  in  X«tin^  in  the  year 
1506  But  perhaps  Melville  used  the  Dictionary  translated  from  Hebrew 
1^  Ant?Kif^  Rcuchlin  in  1554!,  and  of  which  an  abridgement  by  Ln^ 
Osiander  appeared  is  156.9. 


480  xtmx. 

€«iigii?egalmefiumltati0  arlfuin  lorta  Ad.  aBn#  D«miiii  1475 
tMi9  die  MMiiib  N^emhro  pntanlilBfueffaiit  te. 

Eodbtt  Anno  ftewondus  in  cteiato  Piiter  aq  Doniiiis» 
l)oBynMB  J<AaiBM«»  Deictripaittlirg  «edit  ^mtk,  EpiaeOpiw 
filiagmmw,  iiifktacttptDsiloQimi  libros  Peringigw  datgiiaiat 
adL  usim  «i  iiliMriliw  Fitgwiii— i  inibi  pro  tatipore  cncittdii- 


Ld  ptJoMB  UMMi  iwduMtn  ia  pananmHi  in  qoo  coMBineBtai;' 
texins  Fhiaem  Am^f&trik  cmofkbm  q«iii»M'  Ubiii  de  oo^  et 
muraki^  duo  de  GaieiMttone,  quitaor  MeiiiPOBowMa,  Mbdr  de 
eikisaM  propiietalimi  tkinttoMnia^  liter  lie  Mynde,  fiter  de 
Immis  4iidim9»tibi]B9  JLUmt  de  Jnandilms  flofii^  Item  Kbor  de 
Bona  feituna,  Epiafeola  ^futdam  Anilotalie  ad  AiemmAfrnpa^ 
Ires  l&rideaaiiaalihtrde  seofuct  aeniato,  Uber  de  Memona 
et  fiif  BiieiBcantia»  XAar  de  Anapno  et  Vigitia,  Liber  de  tongt-* 
todine  et  tereiatate  ^rit^»  lihcr  de  ipiriti^  rayiratipiie  LBmt 
de  morte  etTita^  LiWr  dftaaotia  laimaBmni  iiker  de  ptaffu$m 
■■iiiiliiiiii,  LdBcr  de  Pliiaeneiin^  Uber  de  Poma  liber  die 
Spiritw  et  mmmm  item  lifaor  cfe  vita  Atiitatcli>> 

itcanin  alio  Voleaiiag  Fapiaa  diaaitt  ideaa  Bevceendet 
!lPater  lii  prioia  quoddam  Senptum  coiilkiew 
ecto  iifaros  Phuieanm  Iteao  qaeatiiaias  eii|^  irftw  libcis  de 
tmU}  et  naddd  Item  qvastioaea  quaadaai  aup^  Iribut  Ubrii 
Metheoserum  item  qnatdam  qaoiiienca  ms^ftr  doobua  Ubiai 
de  Generatione  Item  qaaidii  qtwttienaa  aapcr  imhm  Ubtm 
de  ahkna  lima  qaandaari  qacatloaes  super  libro  de  sensu  et 
sensato  Item  quasdam  questidnes  super  libris  de  memoria  et 
reminiscentia  sompno  et  vigilia  Item  quasdam  questiones  de 
kuigitudiee  et  baeritate  vte 

Seqanaaur  Hbri  qms  douMdt  ad  wamm  et  uftHitaleBa  'Bfif^* 
tium  in  facultate  artium  in  Pa^gogio  Glasguen  pro  tempore 
inM  fettistenttam  bona  memoeift  veaecahiUa  vk  Magyar  Dan- 
eamis  Buach  qwmdam  Canonieiis  Gtosgnea  et  in  dioto  k»eo 
principalis  Regens. 

In  primis  unum  volumen  bene  ligatum  in  Pergameilo  in  quo 
continentur  textus  predicabilium  Purphurii,  (sic)  textua  Aristo- 
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t«Jss-supcr  ¥fiieit  Aite,  Ubet  tei^  prbcifMiMiiini  -OnwEti  P«rri- 
tarn.  Liber  DiraiomimBoetiietUber  Thof^oniin  igmdom  ^ 
textys  AriitotdM  si^«f  nava  Lc^ioa  ccmplete. 

Itftt  iir  ati»  papmo  Tolmniiie  Textus  niper  tnbus  Liinrii 
Arislote^  Item  kk  eodma  duo  Hbri  Eleaoomai  rgpti  ia  £iie 
Iten  dtio  lihri  Fostmanmi  Iften  eomnieiitm  albetti  rapeo 
Phittca  Anslatelitin  PorfameBo  Iten  qtuatieiMB  Fhlsicaiai 
in  poHe  magiatri  Joamies  Elmir    tern  d«o  19>ri  de  g/Boemtisme 

Item  in  ubd  yoAamiae  quealioMiw  ai^par  quinqoe  Wbm  Meta« 

hem  m  u»o.  vniinmne  ^eAiooea  sapar  19»na  ^  anima  eum 
tribus  libris  Metheororum  cum  quibusdam  aliis  excerptis 

Item  in  uno  volumine  Textus  M etaphisicflB  complete  in  Per* 
gameno 

Itan  GlaMa  Petri  I&paai  aeoimdttm  asiira  32ag'^  Jo^ 
haaais  Bknar  mif&t  quiaqve  traetatibyfl 

Iltm  in  atio  volumine  duo  libci  da- Aaiina 

ilem  quastianea  auper  ^^uinqiie  librit  MetaplabiaaB 

Item  quBgtia»eg«yerocto  Jihrii  Phwiperam 

Item  una  Biblia  in  Pergameno  in  parvo  vdbmine  Hiera  op* 
tkaa  complete  Scripta. 

Hie  books  fMBtioiiad  m  ihe  ioUoariag  list  iv«e  preieatad 
in  ^e  year  14(83. 

Seqoimtiir  Hbri  ^aos  Doaavit  ad  iitum  et  utilitatera  Re-> 
gentium  in  Facaltaie  aitiam  m  Pedsigogto  Qiasguen  pro  tem- 
pore in3»i  exittentiam  bone  aoaaiarim  Johwrnes  Browne  can-' 
opioQB  Gia^uen  et  in  dicto  Ptdagogio  olim  Regois. 

Lipriaris  unum  V^laaMa  in  ^«o  continentur  trcs  libri  de 
ao^o  et  m«mdo,  Bu^itbri  de  Generatiime  et  oovtuptione,  Ljbri 
methorum  tres  ^libri  de  anima  de-scoB^mo  et  vigilia  Item  aliud 
Volumen  continenaqnestiones  logioalet  con^ilete  Item  unum 
Volumen  m  quo  contineirtiir  auctores  Fbilosopise.  Natuvalis  et 
Moralis  cum  sex  prini»pl)t  tractalu  de  Spera  et  Algoarismo 
eum  quibufickim  moridibua  qitestioBftKit  Item  amim  volumen 
continens  questiones  metapkiBtoales.  Item  unum  volumen  con-^ 
tinens  glossam  Magiftri  Petri  HtepM  Item  unum  volmnen  in 
qv^  i^cmtineDtMr  sex  traotattts  Petri  Miipaai  cma  textu  Port* 
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phjrii  Item  unum  vcrfumen  antiquum  m  quo  cinithieittur  ques-* 
tioneft  de  anima  Item  Giosa  P^ri  Hifpaiii  super  oertis  tractan 
tibus  Item  volumffii  in  quo  oontinenfeHr  octo  Iftri  Meti^Mncft! 
Item  tractatus  siqper  textum  Purp^nii  com  aliquibos  questi- 
onibus  Item  unum  volumen  in  quo  conliBeHtur  gex  libri  £thl'« 
coram  Item  unum  Tolumen  in  quo  contmentiBr  questkmeft 
aancti  Thome  super  certis  libris  Phiaicc  Item  sor^tum  super 
quibusdam  libris  Phisiconim  Item  Seottts  secunchmi  Hbrum 
Purphyrii  et  scnptum  Johamus  Burlovir  m  uno  Tolumine  Item 
primus  tractatus  signer  suppositionibus  Item  super  diverts 
dubiis  Item  unum  volumen  quod  incipit  Utrum  Logica  sit  Sci- 
entia,  & 

Note  M.  p.  69. 

Disfmgkished  pertont  educated  at  ihe  Vtukermty  ofGlas^. 
— Bishop  Elphingstons  name  is  in  die  list  of  those  who  werci 
incorporated  in  1551,  at  the  first  ^lening  of  the  uniTersity. 
It  is  written  simply  <<  Wfll^*  Elj^bmstoun,"  from  wlndi  it  is  i»-o- 
bable  that  he  ei^ered  as  a  student,  and  had  then  no  title  or 
office  in  the  church. 

Willielmus  Manderstoun  proceeded  Badielor  of  Arts,  at  GHas^ 
gow,  4  Novanber  1506.  (AnnalesFaci.  A|tu>— Dec.  1525.  Guill. 
Manderston,  Scotigena,  Licent.  in  Medic.  Rector  universi' 
tatis  Parisiensis.  (Buifleus.)*-Wilelmtis  Mandelrston,  doctor  in 
Medicina,  Rector  de  Gogar,  Redoi'  of  l^e  UniTersity  of  St 
Andrews,  anno  15SQ.  He  is  the  ai^ior  of  the  f<rilowing  work : 
^  Bipartitum  in  Mcnrali  Philosophia  opuseulu  ex  variis  autori- 
bus  per  magistrum  GuiUcdhau  Mad^nMxm  Scotu  nuperrime 
cdlecttt  :  £t  pro  secundo  impressiime  turn  nOui^  additionibus 
ab  eodem  a]^>o8itis  reeusum«— -Yaefiundaiitur  in  aedibus  Gor- 
montianis."  It  is  dedici^ed  by  the  author  ^'  reueredo  iit 
christo  patri  &  domino :  domino  Jacc^o  Beton  :  san<:ti  Andree 
archipresuli :  ac  todus  Scotie  primati  &  cuaceUario  suoq  me^ 
cenati."  Prefixed  to  it  are  a  copy  of  Latin  versed  by  William 
Grayme  of  Fintree,  and  *n  epistle  in  prose  with  the  mscription, 
*'  Robertus  Gira.  medicinae  amalor  praeceptori  suo  vilehno 
Maadersto  apolkwiie  artia  pir^iessori  perittssimo**'    The  colo- 
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phon,  on  foLcdlx.  is  iii* these  words:  <<  Ex^icit  opusculum 
iir  morali  philosof^ia  bipardtii  a  magistro  Guillermo  Mander- 
ston  ScotO  diocesis  sMii  Atidi^ee  nuperrhnd  impr^ssum  Parthisiis 
Anno  a  Nativitate  dodisa  MiHesiaio  qumg^itessimo  yttessitno 
tertio,  Die  veiro  dednm  qttaFta  Januarij«''  In  small  8yo. 

IW  first  edition  (aftMs  boc^  was  printed  '*  Parrhisijs  1518  " 
in  4to.  at  the  swaM!  pressi  The  G^ophon*  states  that  it  was 
<<  nupenrimei  collee^  dum  regeret  Paiasius  in  famatissimo  diuas^ 
Barbane  gymnasb/'a^d.  15184 14  kal.  Aprils  The  weric  itself 
is  very  je|une.  TheM  ifi^  ata  earlier  book  by  Manderston,  whidi 
I  have  not  seen :  **  TripairtiCiiBi  epithoma  doctrinale  A  odm- 
pendiosum  in  totius  dialectic«  artis  prmoipia.  Lutetis  Paris; 
1514.'' 4t04 

Extracts  respeetin^'  Major  and  Knox  have  been  grreil  fSpom 
^le  records  m  JJfyf  of  Jcim  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  465 — 4G7«  4tii 
edit. — ^In  1514.  we  find  "  Dauid  Melwyn  principal  to  regentem 
Gla&''  Melville  went  to  Si  Amdrews,  and  from  1517  to  1520 
he  is  frequency  mentioned  in  the  records  of  that  miiversity, 
under  the  designation  **  Dttuid  MaBhi^  Regentem  Principalem 
Pedagogii  S.a&ctiandrei&J' 

'<  John  Ade  aaere  theok^  prdfessor"  «  mentimt^  in  the 
registers  of  Glasgow,  2^  March  15@1 ;  and  on  the  2S  March 
1521,  (i.  e.  1522^)  John  Ade,  profesa<nr  of  Geology,  and  pro-* 
vincial  of  the  carder  of  predioaiit  firiafs,  or  Dominieans,  presided 
at  a  theological  lecture'  and  disputation  in  the  university. 
Hector  Boece  informt  us^  that  lie  was  the  first  person  who  re- 
ceived the  degreed  Doctor  of  Divmity  at  the  newly  erected 
University  of  Aberdeen ;  and  t^at  as*  provincial  of  tbe  Domi* 
nicant  be  introduced  a  salutary  refckm  into  that  rdigious  or-* 
der*  ( Yitoi  Episcop*  Aberd.  &  MufCh.  See  ahK>  Mihie's  Hist^ 
of  Bishops  of  Dunkeld.)  In  1506,  Rob^  Paric,  prior  of  the 
predicaant  friars  at  Perth,  gives  a  charter  *^  cum  consensu  &  as- 
sensu  rev.  patris  David  Andre®  prioris  provincialis  ejusdem 
ordinis  in  regno  SootisB.'**— August  20. 1517  ^^  Ro.  Lile  prior  fr. 
pred.  burgide  Perth"  grants  a  charter  wtlii  cOnsrat  ^  ven.  p^^'. 
n>^*  firatris  Jofaaimis  Adamsone  iptiom  provin.  oid^  n'^."  Adam- 
son  was  dead  in  1526,  iov  in  that  year  we  find  *^  Johiianes 
VOL.  I,  E  e 
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Gcresoun  poor  proiriiiciatif  ^o»imB  ordtoic  in  N^gAo  Scotm**" 
(Tcioscmpta  from  Chart«ra  of  Ae  CgpNrmH  of  Blaokfitiwrii  «! 
Pmilh,  by  Ihe  B«f.  Mr  SMtt»  in  A4iioc«M»  LJ^ffiuj^) 

The  lUloiruig  entviei  «pp«ir  tordale  to;Ah»  fivpoTMitgiidfinft 
of  Lothiiii«*-<<  Ojo  Sabbtfti  xKvu  iwMi  1^4<  facorpor«ti-* 
Dfmld^Mum  Sptmmgott^mnm."*^  Vt^k  ISM  ^  Qonwus 
iamsm.  Spottitmod"  psoGfieAe4  \mi^T*^*AB»^  ^  olfcti 
fiMTunt  qiMiliiOi  iaiawilfii  vi^r^Miig^  Jpwmm  Siwitwwood 
In  theoaoM^  jcoar  and  in  15Ie3i  bn  Wfi».  cb^e^  OM  of  ihe^  dkh 
poles  Qj?  the  JUtiUx.  (VUmle*  Fi««  ikrU.  «fc  «4i|nabw.  llaiv*). 

Aivti^  &itfon  (aftenmrdt^CardM^  v^  mnlri<iiliildl  of  tkit 
uBixersky  on  the  i6|h>o£  Pdaber>.  ISkh 

The  names  of  the  following  young  men  of  rank  ooi9ir  in  At 
bfteof  ineorfMitli,  ^  msitikfii^^  mA^vMk 
»tb  Oct.  1M7  ^^lidaeaa  St^ofid  SdM^Qniw  CrliBgMMfiiaM 
ajniHiirigii  Rfifia.SooUMnim  Jalsobitieeimdi 

UTSiJoannea.  Stewart  iitiw  owMtia  (k  levf^iK  «t  d^  d^ 

1462  Mattbeufl  £k£vai3t;  Omib  pffaiMg^^  biSraa  nobilif 
et  potentis  dni  comitis  de  levenax  et  dii^da  IdfSAljr 

1488  Aieiu  Stewart  ibiaa  Gofnitist  4«  Ifivm^ 
Aobt.  Biewarii  4Ut«  ciutdam  ooBiHit 
PatrifdiiaGbr^baiMdUiiijgaiiMik.  oamjt^  de  Montroto 

148d Ga»ffiua. Douglas fititia ddide  QMnlaiHig 

L4d8  Alesjoider  Erd^nt  fiUiia.  dni  dei  Biafcyuft  stud^vb 
Und^  tbiK^jK^  liBB  is  Ibe  Moad^gjawiBiltw  w  Ae  Jmo&i 
CsBegH  Mmmhitif  mriiumf  *'  EoAgm  Amo  prttceflninint  ad 
gradtgn  Bariwnariafni J»ib, \lagillro  Faiia0io.Cotjw4re,  Alex^ 
andw  Endgaie>  filiiia  dnlde  eodam*  %iii  ^;9l«iiiiiiHi  mtiom 
cd^wadt  et  aobia  ingenlta  es^penaat. fecit;"  tiiat  ia>  be gaivt 
aapleittUdfeast  to  tbe  imiycmtir  at  hisliHira^ipiu 

1510  Joannia  Stewaii  magiater  deJeve»ax  film  et  appwaai 
beres  Matthei  com.  de  leveiiiax  est  dxu  de  Derate 

1534  Joannea  Campbell  filiua  comit.  ^  Aigiie 

155S  Joaanaa  Ciuqnigbapoe  filbia  ooanit.  de  Qkneanie. 

It  was  the  daHQn  al  G\m§om  ^x  emcy  binar  to  gtiB  a  rift 
vfr  ^poon  upoikbia  hetaf  adaoitledlo  tba  orikga  tables 


Note  N.  p.  70* 

Quee^  Muf^*s  grant  U  the  CoUegt  of  Qimgtym^-^lhisis  «ntbi 
AsS^d  ift  tfty  dbihihx»vaciBomits  of Ihe  imiviBfiky.  It  was^^  giveii 
miil^  Gfur  (iriipie  si^Se  at  G%i^ow  ite  threttene  of  J^  tho 
^if  ^rf'Odd  1"^^  thte  score  aecl  tbre  z&s^'* — '<  fForlanrnkhi 
i»(  unMii  dlei  cttie  of  Gki^o^^  kn^  Mlege  $iiir\itiaftemti9  inm 
isffisit  i&h&loLde,  (}uliardinf  tfiezdath^rmcht  be  hkotM  lip  «» 
hmtts  snd^kiteinrllbdfe,  the  ^(rffiom  wekb  servit  and  TertMiii* 
cr^Ait,  off  Ad  qdrilb  C6^4ge  ane  parte  of  thd  deiiy»  tfnck 
dhrfmeriB  bowg.  l^^it,  die  teit  <litiref  alsweill  dwtsUlngir  atf 
protisidii  ibi*  the  pmt  huhtomk  dfid  Miisteris  to  tedhe^  (imfti^ 
Sua  &a^  ^  snofir  appcdfit  ititKer  to  be  the  deci^  of  ane  timi^' 
verilitve  nor  ftny  wyse  to  b6  reknit  aiie  estd[>lis8it  ^uldatKOt 
Atrd  we  fbr  ihe  aele  we  heir  to  li'^and  fbr  liie  gndd  wiH  we 
tev^thttt  vertew  be  hfiO'eisit  within  oar  reUmey  hav>&  Ibondiff 
and  ^rectir  ffiid  be  thir  oar  h€s  ibmidis  and'  erbctks  fi^  pdiip 
cfafldren  btirsooris*  witUn  die  said  c^Uege  to  be  calUt  ki  aft^ 
t^Tmesr  oumiiig  hurtonris  df  otme  ^afidatioii  and  Ibr  finHbessk^ 
asdproveafcniolMBtnaid  to  the  B^Sdk  fifre  bcfa^acAirit,''  ghres  ami 
gitiits  eekti^  litHb^  myids'&e.^  b^kmgkig  to  «  the  fMrb  pr^ 
cBoatonris  withhf  die  sakL'  dde/'  The  de^  fut^er  aeeiteB'  thal^ 
thitf  qeeeii  imtoAs  <^  afa  n^  i*^  the  said  ooitege  m^  prmydlr 
of  aic  resBomble  Ihiiig  d«  ibttMi  did  lihets^^  aeiencitt  majr 
fab  ^anlie  teehet  sielike  tf9  Aesiu^fci  dr  ki  mh^i^  co}%ift-  of 
3d»  re$kta€  9m  ihni  the  colte^e  Ibkfiaid  Mm  t&po,t^t  mire 
fcmdaiioki  iif  aU  tyam  emAUg  And"  to  that  ci^t  we  odtefd^ 
th^  (}afaeiieviBr  the  itfaiatei^  iStmk^^'or  mf  ^^  IknovxiB  of 
the  Mftftjm  hajppteiiis  to  decelMtf  lliifr  utheri»  irf  titek  roumm  W 
{dacit  be  us  and  o'  successouris  That  the  memorie  of  die  saUl 
gude  will  we  heir  to  vertew  may  remane  to  the  postertdes  to 
cum."  (Records  of  University  of  Glasgow.) 

Note  O.  p.  80. 

A  Dream. — ^'  The  collage  haid  monie  pleyis  in  law  depend* 
ing  y^  yeir  and  M^  Piter  blakbum  was  oeconomus  and  speciall 
acter  yk  because  the  sesdmadon  of  M'  Andro  was  graitter, 
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he  desjrrit  him  at  certean  perempter  dyettes  to  be  present  in 
Ed',  ffor  sic  a  dyet  being  to  go  to  Ed'  M'  Piter  comes  in  to 
his  chalmer  in  the  morning  heavie  and  grim  lyk.  bang  inquyrit 
by  the  principall  what  eated  him^  he  answerit  I  haiff  dreamed 
an  vnsdl  *  dream  and  I  am  some  thing  soUst  a^/eat  it  What  is 
it  sayes  he.  Me  thought  we  war  sitting  at  our  collag  burde 
and  a  cup  full  of  barmie  drink  befor  ws.  I  luiked  to  the  cup 
and  I  thought  I  saw  a  read  heidit  tead  lepe  out  of  it  and 
ended  vpe  vpon  the  wall,  the  qlk  I  percewed  and  dang  down 
and  tramped  vnder  my  feit.  And  as  I  turned  I  saw  an  other 
lepe  out  also,  quhilk  whowbdt  I  folknred  it  gat  away  in  a  holl 
out  of  my  sight.  Be  not  sdist  says  he  M'  Pitor  I  wHl  inter- 
pret your  dream  and  warrand  the  interpretation  trew  for  a 
pynt  of  wyne.  for  suthe  sayes  the  rther  and  it  be  guid  a 
^lart.  The  collage  burd  and  cup  is  our  collage  leiring ;  into 
^  quhilk  twa  read  nebbit  trades  hes  intrusit  tham  selC  they 
ar  the  twa  read  neased  domp^ditours  of  our  collage  i^ainst  the 
quhilk  yie  haiffpresendie  the  actiones  viz.  Jhone  Grame  the* 
first,  whom  jrie  persewing  at  thk  dyet  dim  als  weili  as  he  will 
on  the  wall  of  the  law  yie  sail  ding  down  and  overcome,  die. 
▼dier  M  the  read  faced  commistor  M'  Archbald  Beaton,  wfaa 
by  some  w]/^!  Sail  esdiew  |MsentU6  and  win  isiway.  Assure  thy 
selff  man  thow  sail  find  It  sa.  M'  Piter  lauches  and  sayes  he 
was  worthe  the  wyne  whow  euer  it  was.  foi*  die  twa  men  war 
verie  read  and  tead  lyk  fiieed  for  ploukes  and  lumpes.  And 
in  deid  it  cam  sa  to  pites ;  for  diey  brougltt  hame  a  notidile 
deceit  of  reduction  (^n^ew  of  thefrtires  yeard  aganist  Jhone 
Grande,  and  the  vtber  by  moyen  and  eniist  soEstadon  gat  the 
acdon  delayit  and  brought  to  arbitiiknent.*'  (Melvaie's  JXaxj^ 
pip.  49,  50.) 


*  unlu^py  or  ominoiis. 
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Note  P.  p.  87. 

Ad  of  the  Prvoif  Council  respecting  Alexander  Cunninghame*s 
submission^ 

Apud  Sanctaivlrois  xxix®  Julij  anno        lxxx<> 

Anent  o'^  soueraneLordis  Ires  raisit  at  the  instance  of  Maister 
James  meluile  ane  of  the  Regentis  of  the  vniuersitie  of  Glas- 
gw  Makand  mentioun  That  qubair  Alex'  Cuninghame  zoung^ 
er  of  cloid)ey^  burges  and  induellar  of  Glasgow  vpoun  the  xx 
day  of  Jiinii  instant  being  at  his  tabill  at  dennar  w<  certane 
vtheris  threatnit  and  ^owit  be  mony  despitefull  wordis  to  be 
revendgit  of  the  said  Mr  James  for  correcting  of  Alex'  Boyd 
his  scollar  And  continewiog  the  rest  of  that  day  in  his  malici^ 
ous  mynd  and  hoisting  langage  quhill  efter  nyne  ho'*  at  ny' 
And  findand  then  occasioun  to  put  his  foirtho'  ewill  mynd  to 
execudoun  he  houndit  out  the  said  Alex**  Boyd  to  stryke  the 
'said  Mr  James  w^  ane  battoun  q^^  battoun  wes  gevin  to  him 
be  the  said  Alex'  Ciininghame  And  the  said  Mr  James  beand 
Cliand  throw  the  hie  kirkzard  of  Glasgow  to  the  cdlege  w'out 
cmy  kynd  of  armo'  Belevand  na  ewill  to  haue  bene  done  to  him 
by  ony  persoun  The  said  Alex'  Boyd  be  the  persuasioun  and 
hounding  out  as  said  is  of  the  said  Alex'  Cuninghame  perseuit 
and  strak  at  the  said  Mr  James  behind  his  bak  w^  the  said 
battoun  q^^  straik  he  eschewit  be  his  suddane  tumlg  aboi^ 
At  q*^  time  the  said  Alexr  Boyd  being  effirayit  and  astonisheit 
be  the  saidis  Mr  James  wordis  and  countenance  drew  him  self 
asyde  luiking  for  the  assi^tence  of  the  said  Alex'^  Cunin^ame 
quha  to  peribnne  his  weikit  iaterpryis  come  rynand  vpon  the 
said  Mr  James  w^  ane  drawiq  swird  in  his  hand  swdring  and 
boisting  w'  many  v^e  aitliis  that  he  sould  hoch  and  slay  him 
calling  him  oftymes  knaif  and  sirring  that  he  wes  ouir  pert  to 
•ding  that  boy.  l]^e  as  in  deid  the  said  Alex'  C&ninghame  had 
not  there  fullit  to  haue  bereft  the  said  Mr  James  of  his  lifb  gif 
be  godis  providence  he  had  not  bene  stayit  fibr  the  q^^  caus 
he  being  persewit.  thaueftir  befoii  the  recto'  and  assesso'^*  of 
4h^  said  vmuersitie  and  baillies  and  counaale  of  the  dtie  of 
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Glasgw  At  last  he  wes  funcl  be  thame  to  haue  do&e  wrong 
in  trubling  persewing  of  the  said  Mr  James  in  maner  foir- 
lUMd  and  thairlbir  ordanit  to  cuin  to  the  place  ^ii^ltir  ^e  o^pdit 
to  haue  acknawledgit  his  fait  ^nd  |o  haue  askit  the  said  Mr 
James  and  the  haill  vniuersitie  pardoun  and  forgifiies  q^*^  the 
said  Alex*"  Cuninghame  not  onlie  refusit  and  refuissb  to  obey 
fuid  ftilfiU  being  requirk  tb^o  Bot  ^till  hm^  and  biai^  to 
attempt  forther  iivuri^  ty^d  iiiuasipuri  of  th^  s^id  Mr  James 
Sua  that  be  Uiis  fo^m^  of  dgmg  discipline  is  oirdiQ^i^  ^x- 
.i^rcises  intefmptit  pnd  t^  qiyndia  Qf  the  zoi^  (krfiwi»  i^way  &a 
thilir  studyia  quhftinrpoun  a|sui^  fwrtker  lOCf^^v^n^iH^  19  4bill  to 
foWoyr  w^  o«it  Im  hieoes  aod  the  lordi«  0^  m&^it  ommsie  ^^cxh 
yy4fi  tymcMS  u^i^eid  A94  J^Pf^t  ^  ohvg^  gevjn  to  the  m^ 
AA^^  Qwmgb9Pk^  T9  ha^ie  canipeirit  peri^oMBie  |>efoi^  ^^ 
fi^ei^neiord  aftd  liwr#  ^^^u^  cHHinsal^  ^  A  c^c^lw^  ^ 
t»p0at  to  h»u^  ansrit^  this  co«(ip}^t  ^d  la  hsm  km^  ^ 
pepe  Qcdo'  ic^lm  «9e^  the  same  ^  ^y^Pfirt^  ys4^  ^  pane 
<rf  Eel^oltio^  mi  puttwg  pf  1^1*  to  tb(?  hfm^  w'  w*iS$^ti<>w 
io  him  ^d  k^  M^9mt  ¥lh^r4s  b'««  fi^\dd  be  fUrj^t  sms^V  i^  pi^ 
Ijipf  to  the  J^^me  lij^^  p  at  ffi§ir  j^b  is  Cftn^efi^A^  ^  8£|i4ii&llli^ 

jQubilkis  b^Qg  9dllit  «94  bfw*  tfe^  «ii4iB  ^^^m  m^fem^^  fm- 
cqnaUe  ThiJr  r^cHiis  %«dalt€^ad^M  ^^idctr  w^  tbefaid^QPve^ 
k»  gevin  mi  prowcit  l^^  fe  Mips|idis  judges  9n4  t|i%iF  tmm^^f^ 
i^g  hard  Bene  an4  cos^idr^rit  be  ^?  ^oi4m  kl^  ipd  Ibegr 
jrypdie  auiait  <ibaurwj^  T|^  im4i^  of  mcT^k  ^unf^d^  1^  ^ 
»pect  (tf  thiB  ^aid  deceit  Ori^ifm  th^  ci^d  ^^^  C^ngh^q^ 
To  Qompak  in  ^  hie  ki2:k:sar(il  of  C4a«gw  quhwr  ^  ^^cic^ 
^t  wes  GOQiitl^  i^Qui^  A^  9^vjpAi  dflj^  <^  4^ugimnii^  t^  nm^ 
iietuix  four^  im^  fyve  hou^is  ^kfi  HO^^  AffA  th»ir  b^irhp^ 
(to  cQi^stoi  miA  offi^c^  Srgt  4;o  A^  xQoi^  m,  nsum  0^4^  W' 
%e«si|tie  apd  bu^es  in  9^9^  of  ito  «^it  ^  ^  ^  1^  ^ 
Mmm  partie  oiegdit  An^  (^  egk  Gai  mk  Itevofi  fqi^iftM^ 
i|bair;«if  an$}  to  t^  thftme  to  til»^  hiiodui  in  f i0»¥iis  fod  toil^  1^^ 
ire^  of  jva  hwniMtttiawv  «i  r«c»Qi»litl»aiift  And  la  {wpe  hiv 
^^  b6  w#8  not  ftfiHit  Yp  tMrio  ihl»  ii%  «WMf  iif  praKMia  <k 
.0IH8  A«^  jhe  ^tir  hid  pcwsQun  m  ir^nA  mi^m  4»^  si^  o^ 
i|i^gfteB  my  i«k  xbiio.bi0i»a j«|tir  4di^ miik  leite  i»y  iofi  Ai^fiist 


And  fUnaiie^iurib  tiiaiptA^  rpenA  Hsufrm  ^dcpensis  ay  and 
qofaitt  he.be  ired  he  o<^  ttictonnt  lord  fBi&c  tiie  pane  of  robel- 
lioun  and  fhitlnig  ofhim  to  tbe  hoitoe  wi&  jc«rt^catioiin  to 
hkn  and  he  fiuhrie  die  saidn  xM^j  hoims  keing  bipast  he 
sidbe  inMXMilinttrt  y'eAir  dcnnctt  hit  nw^^*^  teb^l  and  put  to 
the  hornet  and  dl  his  imiv&bia  guidii  esc&lESiltii;  to  his  ma^^^^ 
▼se  for  hii  eonlKiinplioiin. 

Note  Q.  p-  90. 

Beptmahn  nfike  ti^htUrta  9fGlasg<m^Tke  Mowing  ex- 
ivact  ftom  tlie  Records  of  li»  TownConhcil  shews  die  inter* 
est  T^iich  the  Afogit^riaea  took  in  this  ba^beoa. 

Die  ](Xi"^<^  Meiwia  Atigasli  Arao  Ddinhii  to.  Ix)dv* 
Statutom 

The  qtthi&  d»y  Hie  piV>vo8t>  b&illieff  Mid  ^otmsale  w<  jp 
DekytsstrfAtcntfbakiddifers  nliiem  binesi inen  of th6  towp 
coHTeafiMi  ini^e  ooaasal  here  and hatahd  respect  and^in^idsi^ 
fliion  to  jre  gveifc  dec^re  and  myne  y<  ye  hie  kirk  of  GhiBgoir 
is  cam  to,  ^ro^  takng  wmmy  ^f  die  Isid^  sdait  ^d  uiher  gfujr.' 
Aeteof  Ml  yis  tmMos  tyrao  bygane  itia  y^  sick  a6e  grtit  itsonh 
unent  will  aihittcrly  ML  down  and  decay  w^oii^  it  be  rem^dit. 
And  beonve  the  helping  y^of  is  sa  gv^  aad  will  extead  f 0 
ttiait  nor  yai  may  spair  .^cnd  ^jti  ar  bo^  addettte  to  ye  up* 
baldiag  and  rq^airing  y<^af  be  ye  Ia#  iei  of  than*  awn  free  wilf- 
Ihr  mconpiilil  and  #Mr  ye  z^il  yd  heir  to  ye  kirk  of  mar  tf. 
asMSs  aoad  UbmUH^  ana  yat  indtece  na  practiek  nor  p;^arip> 
tirsja  tymea  coanuigv  tdafem;  i^^alia  writing' id  be  nead  iliere^ 
anent  AH  ia  ana  toco  has  constotit  to  ade  taKt  and  in^poiitioa 
of  taa  hniNtee^  puada  awney  to  be  UOit  and  pajlit  be  ye 
tawDshqy  aad  fte^mm  yslNif  M  helphig  to*  ixpm  ye  sikld'  kM 
and  haUing  of  it  wiatarfittt  and  Ibr  casifa^  ahd  making  thereof 
has  ^pointit  yir  persons  following  viz  the  Dekyn  of  ilk  crAct 
John  Arbuckle,  Thomas^  NomUmt  Matthew  Watson  desher, 
Faneiek  Hatfe  litstai^  lUtertMuir  aaefohan^  WilUam  fifax- 
wt^,  l>miAlm4mf  tMat^  AxOt,  Bafilia»  jRnbert  Smarts 
M«itattA4M  Wallape  Ceargi^  Hecbartea^  Jato  Heilafaig% 
Williani  Hiegate,  Robert  Fleming,  Thomaa  Spai^  and' Jdm^^ 
Lindsay  and  to  convene  on  Tysday  next  for  endyng  y<^. 
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It  ftppears  f^m  the  Record^  of  die  Kirk  Seaman  thai  the 
ministel^  zealpuriy  co^erated  with  the  magistrateg.    Decem- 
ber 7. 1586,  it  was  appmted  that  the  proimt,  baiUtes,  and 
deacoiuf  of  cfafts,  and  ministers. of  GlaBgaur  coivreiie  in  tbs 
college  kirk  to  give  their  advice  and  jiid^gement  ancnt  repair- 
ing the  High  Kii%.  •  Jan.  25.  1589.    The  sesHOA..  i^points 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  to  deuie  a.  cmnmis- 
$ion  with  license  to  [[from  ?]]  the  King's  Majesty  fw  reparation 
of  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow  the  best  way  the  town  and 
parish  of  the  saibe  may.    Mar<^  7*  The-  €Uiinn«aioQ«»  ap- 
pmnted  by  the  King's  M^eMy  anentrepaking  iskt  High  Kirk, 
and  hail  brethren  of  die  kirk  seasioR  of  Glasgow  thinks  guid 
that  the  hlghateeple  be' taken  dawn  A#  repairtthe  fnaaon  work 
of  the  said  kirk,  and  that  dw  bdl  und  clock  be  transported  to 
the  high  eteeple  md  that  the  kiik  hi^yeaqiuiizee  lel^  at  the 
steeple  forest  for  thi^  relief  thereof    (CoiM  tya  be  the  or- 
der whieh>  occasioned  the  riot  referred  to*  by .  Spbtawood  ?  If 
80,  it  happened  tea  years  after  Mdvitie  had  left  Glasgow*) 
Aug.  1  •  The  Sedssoi^  desiee  die.  ComMol  to  sead  Comnuseioo^^ 
to  the  Asi^embly^  as  for  tidier  things  so  tosedc  the  AsseniUiy*8 
assistance  for  obtaining  at  the  Kisg^s  hahd  and  <iOw»d[  money 
for  helping  and  upholding  4he  pansh  kirk  at  Glasgow :.  oe  tk^ 
to  get  a  new  ocinmisBiMi  to  entertaki  the  Mrk  .wkh  itsdf  as  it 
may  best.    Dec.  2^  1603.  The  records  jnei^m  a  ct^.Mr 
David  Weemes  had  made  to -him  ^m^  the  deao:  and  chapter 
of  Glasgow  to  ptinifie  thegeodemen  in  w^i^fehapds  mKvksmsi 
money  were  kid  by;  the  «aid  Dean  and  Chaptflv  £ifs  r^akiag^ 
and  beautifying  and  dacoring  the  Meln>poUlaai  kirk  &(  Glasr 
gow^-^The  reoorda  abound  avith  reaoluadbos  ^lad  .orders  to  the 
same  effect.    (Extracts  from  Rec<»<ds  of  Kkk  'Sesiuon  of  GImt 
gow :  Wodrow*8l4%-qif  Mr  David  WaeaaMs,  pp.  S,  6^MS& 

.  Jijote  R.  p.  91-    ,    i     , 

Libmrydfihe  Vnmf-^if  of  Ghs^om^^A  U^y  eentoed 
Catahgus  L&hvrum  BiUiothecm  puUim  SkrhpiikuAcade^kidf 
empih  besides  such  works  as  didse  of'Cicero^  Aii»lbtle>  aad 
Augustlo^  comains, 
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The  hail  Actes  of  Parliament. 

The  Bible  of  Govan  ^d  College. 

Hi^toria  Scetorum  manuscripta,  autore  G.  Buchanano. 

Empti  Sunt  opera  Thorns  Jackei  qusestoris  Academiae 

1577. 
Thesaurus  linguae  Graces  Henrici  Stephani  quatuor  volu- 

minihus  ab  heredibus  Andres  Polwartl  emptus. 
£x  dono  yiri  boni  Thorns  Jacksj 
AmbrosH  Opera  fol. 

Gregorii  Romani  Opera  dudb.  voluminib. 
Mftister  Peter  j^ackbume  ane  of  the  Regentis  of  the  Col- 
lege at  ^8  departing  to  Aberdein.  left  and  gave  to  the  College 
asMlows 

Ane  new  gnil  Csut  stentk  upon  buirdes  sett  out  be  Ger- 

ardus  Jode  Antuerpis  1575. 
Tabuls  Vessalii  with  this  inscription  anatomes  totius  sre 
inseulpta  delineiUio.  fol.  ma^o  Paris,  cio.  io.lxv. 
The  names  of  sonie  sdK^tic  books  follow,  and  on  the  mar- 
fin  is  ^  £x  dono  Petri  Blakbumi  ante  descessum  8  Nouemb. 

>  A  list  of  3S  vciumes  consisting  of  works  of  the  fathers,  .Eras* 
%ms,  PagmdOs^ire.  has  this  note  prefixed,  <'  Decimo  Junij  1581. 
D.  Jacobus  Boydsus,  Episcopus  Glasguen.  has  omnes  Colle- 
gid  Glasg.  testamento  reliquit*" 

^'14.  July  1586  "  Magister  Archibaldus  Craufurd  Rector 
universitatis  &  ab  Eglisdbem,  in  monumentum  rut  ^iXtfAwrua^'* 
presented  to  tiie  College  <<  Platonis  Opera"  and  '<  Sebastian 
Monster's  Helwrew  Bible." 

'  A  list  of  books  t6  tiie  number  of  60^  or  70  volumes  is  pre- 
"Ceded  by  this  ndte :  *'  libros  hosce  sequentes  ipsa  vetustate 
ifiotabiles  Cdlegio  Glaq^est  testamenta  legavit  reverendus 
senex  M.  Johannes  Huesonus  Ecclesis  Cambudangensiae  pas- 
tor anno'ieiO." 

The  list  ff  books  presented  by  Buchanan  to  this  College  may 
be  seen  in  Irvmg^s  Memoirs  of  Buchanan^  Append;  No.  8. 
9kid.  edition. 
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Notes,  p.  Ill,  114. 

(ffAkmnier  S^me  and  Edmml  Uewrj^mmm'  **  Maria  be  ye 
grace  of  god  qaeo^  of  Scottis  ^c  ForMindcle  at  k  k  tnder- 
stand  to  oure  derrest  moder  Marie  quene  drowriare  ani  r^ent 
of  oure  realme  That  ye  want  and  bik  of  cmuuqg  mea^  rari- 
tie  and  skarsines  of  Uiane  to  tedie  aad  reid  mthia  aur  realme 
hes  bene  ye  occasioun  of  ye  decay  of  kfumkge  and  s^iende 
within  ye  samin  swa  yat  yir  mony  zeris  btgaa^  yair  lies  bene 
fewyatqpplyityame  orgaifyairaliidie  toobteiiekfelevs  And 
yat  florisckeing  of  letters  knaade^  and  soieaoe  «eckt  fljUiifler-* 
lie  to  ye  plesure  of  ws  aad  om  8ue«;eMoiiri%  and  to  euve  and 
yair  perpetuale  honour  and  fame  Bot  also  to  the  grtil  4»iso»t 
ing  of  ye  couatne  and  vntelW^ki  pofieit  of  <Hure  li^^  quhilk 
sail  follow  yairvpoun^  gif  b«  ipjittHNWCkg  of  cunning  men  all 
liberall  sciences  Im^  frielie  tofiikil  $oxm  flfi^  inoress^  anfi  We 
vnderstanding  that  wme  w^ilbelovite  elevk  mfim^  Alex.  Sym 
hes  j^pendit  kis  haill  zoutheid  past  iav^tew  a&d  sci#»jc^  and 
having  experience  of  him  yat  he  is  habill  t0  reid,  imAriict^.  m^ 
teiche  Thairfor  &c."  grants  him  a  pension  of  100  lib,  9^1% 
duiisg  tha  Queen's  pleasure — '*  To  ye  e&et  yt^  he  saU  ajtcut 
i«poun  our  said  dearest  moder^  and  be  hir  |«ecU)iare.aiidfieid«Bf» 
in  ye  lawis  or  ony  vthiris  sciencis^  at  oiure  bur^  of  £d^  or  4ynhair 
be  salbe  requirit  be  our  said  derrest  modec  yairto»  A»i  flso^i 
to  gife  aU  vthiris  zoung  mene  of  fresehe  and  quyk  Ingynis 
occasioun  to  apply  yair  hale  myndjs  to  studie  for,  llko  ii^vard 
to  behadeof  ws  iatyme  cumingi  Ac^  At  Ed^^Feb.  S*  l^S5^' 
(Register  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  xxviii,  Ibl.  IQ.) 

Mr  Akxaoder  Sym  waa  ap|^ted  one  qf  t^e  ev^unin^tors 
of  the^Q»a^tev  of  the  Hi^  l^coal  of  Ediabui^l^,  *'  i^^emmai^ 
grmk  and  latfra.''  TtusJoUwkig  ia  tbe  list  of  these  ''  Jam 
cuniag  and  ex^^eirte  19  tbe^  saidis  sciences^''  who  ,umj  k&  pr^ 
sumed  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  for  le^^n^  ia  the 
couptr}^;  *^.  Maist^^-  Goo^ga  hayibwH^ay^n  Gtoorge  Hay, 
Alexander  Sym,  David  C^aas,  Jjohnaecrpai^i^iiiister  of  haliof 
rudhous,  James  panter,  James  Kinponte,  Clement  litiU).  Jol^NVji 
henderson,  and  Johnne .  Spottiswood  superintendant  of  Lo- 
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thia^;*  (Kogifller  of  Toim  CwmiH,  Oct.  S.  1562.)  In  1567, 
Mr  AleK.  Sim  was  appoioted  one  of  the  procurators  for  the 
Church.  {CM.  iu  ^i«)  He  was  alive  in  157S,  when  he  was 
appointod  proeuxalor,  abng  with  Edwart  Henderson,  to  appear 
A)r  the  CeUege  of  St  Leonards  before  the  Lords  of  Counseh 
(Pap.  of  Univ.  of  St  Andrews.) 

JHenryson's  fiffsl  work  was  a  translatton  of  a  treatise  of  Pk- 
larch  :  *^  Plutavi^i  Septem  Sapientvm  €onviviyni,"  puMu^^ied 
m  **  Moralivm  Opvscvlorvm  Plvtarchi  Tomus  Tertivs— ^pvd 
Graphivm,  Lvgdnrni  1551."  l^o.  The  DecKcation  is  inscrib- 
^,  «  D  Hvldrico  Fiig^o  Edvardvs  Henriso  S.  P.  D;*  A 
copy  of  this  book,  bdonging  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
Jms  on  the  title-page  tbe  aiHto's  autograph,  ^<  Edward  Hen- 
4780^9"  with  a  Qundber  of  correotioiKi  of  errors  of  the  pvesd  by 
the  same  pea.  (This  book  had  also  the  aut(^raph  of  "  G.  Hay 
rvtbwen*"  Gepr^  Hay,  sometimes  <?aUed  parson  of  Ruthven, 
axid  at  othi^  times  parson  of  EddH^ston,  was  a  brother  of  An- 
drew Hay,  parsop  of  Renfrew,  and  for  many  years  Rector  of 
Ihe  Ufii^^ersity  of  Gtoi^w.  Cald.  U.  618,  619.  An  account 
^his  AjMwer  to  the  .M^bot  <tf  Crossn^^l  has  been  given 
^bewhere.  Life  of  Kaax,  ii.  311,  44«.  In  April  1576, 
^  Certane  bvether  appointit  to  oversie  the  booke  wrytin  be  Mr 
George  Hay  contara  Tyrie.'*    Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  (S5u) 

In  1555,  Henryson  published  a  defence  of  Baro  against 
GtW^  Q^  tke  Si4i(|ect  of  the  distinction  between  magistratical 
and  judicial  {(utjiwty.  "  Edvardi  Henrysonis  Pro  Eg.  Barone 
^dversu^  A*  Goveanvm  de  Juri«dicti<me  Libri  U.  Parisiis  1555.'' 
Svo.  foL  80*  The  Dedication,  ^'  Ad  Huldrichum  Fuggemm 
Kircbbergi  Sc  VveMseahornM^  domimmi,"  is  dated  ^Bituri^us 
4U^rto  nonas  Octwl)-  An.  ^.  m.  d.  liv.  '  He  informs  Fuggar 
that  he  had  plaa)^  t^  work  in  his  honse-*^^  in  Michauaa  toa," 
'and  that  he  considered  all  his  literary  labours  as  due  to  him  in 
mine  of  the  pension  whieh  he  had  from  him— *^  tibi  tui  sti- 
pendij  imfe  ^teb^iM**'  A  eopy  of  this  ii^ork  in  the  Advo- 
OQtes  Library  has  the  f<41owliRg  inscription  in  the  author's  h^d- 
witnt^ ;  *'  I>p  Joanoi  Hi^nqrfiQiu  Eduard  Heorysoa  auAot 
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This  iroiiy  as  well  as  Henryson's  Conuaencarj  on  the  title  6t 
the  Institutes  which  treaU  of  TeitamentSi  was  repubhdied  by 
Meermam  Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Canomci,  torn.  iii. 
Meerman  says  the  Commerd.  de  Testaments  wdmanduy  was 
printed  at  Paris  1556,  in  8vo.  In  tiie  dedicatimi  of  it  to 
Michael  D'Hopital,  dated  from  Dourges,  "  7  Cal.  Jul.  1555;' 
Henryson  says,  that  the  seccxid  year  c^  his  teachii^  Civil  Law 
in  that  f^ace  was  then  running.  His  name,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  two  publidied  lists  of  the  professors  <^  that  Univera- 
ty.  (Meerman,  Nov.  Thes.  iii.  Praefat.  p.  vii.) 

The  following  note  is  written  on  a  Uank  \ei£  <£  Arriani  Epio 
ietvsy  Gr.  in  the  Library  of  Edinburgh  Cdlege.  (A.  T.  a.  10.)  It 
must  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Henryson*s  son.  '<  Fuit  kie  Doc> 
toris  Eduardi  henrysonis  liber  E  quo  transtidit  in  linguam  lati* 
nam  Epicteti  Enchiridium  et  arriani  Commentarios  de  ^icteti 
dissertationibus  in  .^Bdibus  Reuerendissimi  viri  Henrid  Sancto 
Claro  turn  decani  Glasguensis  postea  Episcopi  Rossensis  Ed- 
uardi Msecenatis  Anno  52  post  Millesimum  Qumgendssimum. 
Antequam  in  publicum  prodierunt  Jacobi  Scheggii  Eruditis- 
simi  Et  Hieronymi  vc^phii  ^Hngensis  Interpretis  <^timi  Em- 
ditee  Et  doctse  conuersiones.  Menti<mem  facit  Volphius  Intei^ 
pretationis  Thomse  Naogeorgii  quam  non  videre  mihi  contigit 
licet  sedulo  perquisierim  Cur  autem  pater  suam  versionem  Hen- 
rico Sanclaro  dicatam  non  Ediderit  Secuta  Luotuosissima  ill! 
MsceniEitis  mors  £t  typognqphorum  Apud  nos  pemirm  Et  Sta- 
tim  postea  tantorum  virorum  lucubrationes  £dit»  in  Gallia 
fuere.'*  Some  of  the  statements  in  this  note  are  at  least  du* 
bious.  Henry  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Ross,  did  not  die  until  Jan. 
2*  1565.  The  translation  of  Arrian  by  Scheggius  was  publish- 
ed in  1554.  Henryson  was  with  Fugger  in  1551 ;  and  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  he  was  in  Scotland  during  the  following 
year. — ^Dempster  (Hist.  Eccl.  Scot.  p.  S50.)  menticms  a  trans^ 
lation  of  another  work  of  ftutarch  by  Henryson :  "  Plutarda 
Commentarium  Stoicorum  Con^rarleru.  Lujgdmii,  1555**' 

In  156S  ^*  Maisteits  James  Bidlbur  persoun  of  flkk,  Ed. 
henrysoun,  Clement  ^till  aduocatis  and  robert  Maitland," 
were  establislied  Commissaries  oS  Edinbuv]^ :  Balfour  had  400 
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merbft,  and  the  rest  SOO  merks  each^  for  their  ^<  feis  yierlie/* 
(Reg*  of  Privy  Seal,  voL  32.  fol.  79.)  Heiuyson  is  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  Scots  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  i^peared  in 
1566.  His  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  Advocates,  May  22. 1585« 
(Papers  of  Hospital  of  Perth.)  He  was  dead  before  March  10. 
1591.  (Inq.  Retom.  Edinburgh,  nvaa.  1414.)  Several  parti- 
culars as  to  his  family  are  mentioned  in  Maitland's  History  of 
Edinburgh,  p.  198.  His  talents  and  his  patronage  of  science 
srecelebn^  by  John  Rutherfiird.  (De  Arte  Disserendi, 
Prefet.) 

Note  T.  p.  12. 

(jfArchbi^pp  AdamsoTu-'-jyt  Mackenzie  is  offended  at  the 
Iffesbytonan  historians  for  asserting  that  the  Archbishop's  name 
was  Patrick  Omstancey  and  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scodimd  at  the  beginning  of  the  Refonnation.  (Lives,  iii«. 
^5*)  That  he  was  called  Cansttfue^  Constance^  or  Constantiney 
is  mo6t  unquestionable.  Recommendatory  verses  by  James 
Lawson  and  Robert  Pont  are  prefixed  to  *<  Catechismvs  La<» 
lino  Canmne  redditvs — Patricii  Adamsoni  Scot!  poetae  ele- 
gamissimaB  qpera— Lekpreyik,  1581  *."  In  h»  verses  Ppnt 
says  X 

Vidit  Patricivs  cum  Constantinus  opellae, 
Admouitque  manum  noster  Adamsonivs^ 

The  following  is  the  title-page  of  the  first  editi<^  of*  one  of 
Adamson's  earliest  works :  "  De  Papistarvm  Svperstiosis  Inep* 
tiis  Patricij  Adamsonij,  Alias  Constantmi  carmen^  Matth.  15^ 
Omnis  plantatio  &c.  Impressum  Edinburgi  per  R(^ertiun  Lek* 
prewick :  Anno  1564-"  (In  Bibl.  Coll.  Ediil.)  Wilson,  per- 
haps thinking  the  alias  discreditable  to  his  father«in-law,  omit" 
ted  the  second  name  in  his  edition.      It  is  unnecessary  to 

*  This  work  wai first  printed  ftt  St  Andrews  in  1573.  (Melvillo'i  Biarji 
p^  27*  28*^  Ckarters  mentions  both  editioD6,  (Acco  of  Sects  Divmts,  p. 
%) ;  as  does  also  Sibbald.  ^De  Script  Scot.  p.  24  )  In  his  dedication  of 
it  to  the  young  king,  the  author  informs  James,  that  he  had  composed  it 
^vHh  ^e  tiew  of  assiiting  in  his  edneatioD. 
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preduae  odwrprt)^.    Bf  any  of  tfie  presbyterian  htstwlan^ 
iMhre  ttMerted  that  tlie  archbishop  chang^  Ws  name,  they  are 
ittistoiteti ;  A)f  he  kiberitl&d  bo^  detignatiofts  fh)nt  hit  fthces-* 
>«r».    Dionysius  ^damdoft  ^  Cdtmttttitihe  wa»  Town  Clei*  6f 
Petlfe  toward  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  cehtury.    He  h  mea- 
tidAed  ra  thmrteeii  ehaitcrs  from  1491  td^  1500,'  and  16  some- 
times defrig:ned  Adttnuan  and  sometfn^if.  C^nHhwHne*    (Ex^ 
mtcts  fhmi  Registen  of  Bhfht  fte.  fn  Fhth^  liy  Rev.  JTaiifi^ 
Steott ;  now  in  tRe  Li^ary  of  the  Adv^ieieities.)    "tie  Write*-  of 
VUa  P,  Adamsonif  subjoined  to  Melvini  Musit,  (p.  4Ai)  tsky» 
the  bishop  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Constan,  a  baker.    Mr  Scott 
says  that  Patrick  Adamson  of  CTonstantine,  who  was  a  magis- 
trale  of  Perth  in  154^,  mvi  Aed  Od.  9&.  iS^^i  hact  tf  dali^h- 
ttt  named  Violet',  anv  tlMt  mUs^  Plifi^ek)  IlMPf^  flit#  JttfMrtHS 
IfkAe^nmriei  Atf^w  l^ttteoff,  mmw  of  I9ie  gMnimr  ndtmM 
ofPertKi    PatHek  became  arehbish(^  of  81  Atfcfrewi^  Kefii^f 
warkitted  oh  tlie  dtreetof  Fmh)  Aprff'lChf  ¥S89.    Jtoiesh^i^ 
file  oftce  of  prov^osC  of1^tMli¥offi'1609^tl»-I9P7,  iMtwM  1M 
fMifer  of  Mr  H^nry  Adfcmson,  the  aiitftb^  6f  ^e"  pcmt^  eaiH^ 
led  G^;  GaBions.    (Bxthieu  lh>m  Reglsterft;  nt  siippat)- 

Ih^  ISm,  ^  Pfttricius  Constyne^"  of  8^  Ma^'tf  ^dH^^T^  #« 
laureated.  (Rec.  of  Univ.  of  S.  And.)  In  1560,  "  Mr  PMf# 
Coustone**  (Constone)  was  declared  by  the  General  Assembly 
qualified  "  for  ministring  and  teaching.'^'  (Keith,  Hist.  498.) 
Dec.  1562.  "Mr  Patrik  Couston  (Constance.  Buik  of  Univ. 
Kirk.)  if  he  be  not  ebosen^  for  St  JofansCom;-  fbr  Abevdeem^ 
(Keiths  519.)  Jane  1564: "  Mr  Patrick  ConstatfeeBmusterof 
Syres  desyreing  the  licence  to  pass  to^franco^  and  ytb€»  eoun^ 
treyes  for  augnenting  of  bis-  knowle^^e  idr  a^  tyme^  Tke  hail^ 
assemblie  in  ane  voice  dissentit  y^fra."  (Bvik  of  Uni¥.r  K»k^ 
p.  11.)  "  Accingenti  seaditev  vir  Dei  JoharnieirCnaxut^inale*'' 
dixity  quod  tarn  anpla  messe  et  tanta  QfecariortB»  peauna^gfe*-' 
gem  deseruisset,  ut  ea  quae  sunt  mundi  quaereret."  (Melvini 
Mttsa^,  &c  p.  45.y 

The  presbyteriaff  writers  say,  that  AdamiM>n,  on  his  fefimi  fo" 
Scotland,  betook  himself  a  second  time  to  the  ministry,  and 
that,  being  disappointed  of  tbe  arehbislMifite  aS  8^  Aaikemy 
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lie  pleached  m  Msmooy  about  Uieikae  of  QongWi  consfcim- 
tioQ  to  that  See,  in  which  he  told  the  pei^le,  '^  There  ace 
tbree  sorts  of  Bidiops;  my  Lord  Bishop^  my  Lord's  Bishopy^ 
aod  the  Lord's  Bishop.  My  Lord  Bidiop  was  ia  the  time  of 
Popery:  my  Loed'a  Bi^op  is  nov,  when  my  Lord  gets  tho 
hensfice^  and  die  bishop  senres  £&r  nothing  hut  to  make  his 
titto  «tre :  and  the  Lord's  Bidiop  is  the  true  mhiister  of  the 
ffm^W  Or  I^feokenab  summarily  rs^cts  this  statement,  as 
iacoASMfteAt  vnA  AdamsoB^a  aoGount  of  himsdf,  **>  that  he  was 
tfaea  at  Bfcuges  (Bovarges)  in  Fnance^  nor  did  he  return  to 
ScothuidtiUtiieyear  15734"  (lirea,  iik  965*6.)  The  wriM 
of  tho  life  of  Adamsoa  in.  the  Biogeaphia  Btitapmiea,  is  S»* . 
pleased  with  Maokensie  for  not  exposing  more  pofticukur^ 
tiie  aaariironisosa  of  ^^oh  the  presbytcvian  writers  hairo  been 
guiky ;  andhanng  re&rced  to  dates  and  auAoritiea  ^^  to  put 
'thiB  matter  oidL  of  disputs^*'  ho  concludes  that  the  whole  is  • 
anadidoua  alory  fiMcatod  by  men  who  were  induced  bjr 
^*  great  spleen  td  write  any  thhig^^Ml  came  into  their  header 
provided  aiwayss  the  enemies  otiht  Eirk  were  the  otQects  of 
their  invoethre«"  (Biogr.  Bnt,  Tiel.  L  p.  Sd.  ^nd  edit.)  Biit  it 
baa  happoMd  to  this  writer  as  to  those  who  contradict  others  on 
a  aoljeot  on  whtdi  they  are  theniseiires>  saperfidally  infonnedi 
For,  in  A/eJirsi  place,  Bannatyne,  who  was  on  the  spot,  has 
tecorded  m  his  Journal  (p.  929.)  diat  ^*  Mr  Patrik  Coosdng 
(Collating)  preached"  at  St  Andrews  on  the  Friday  befor* 
Doi^^'s  conaecratioB ;  and  James  Melville  says  that  he 
heard  the  senaa»,and  has  given  ihe  wcnrds  used  by  the  preadier 
as  quoted  above.  (Diary,  p.  27.)  In  the  ucond  place,  in  s^te 
of  ^e  averments  and  presumptions  <^  the  writers  referred  to^  it 
ia  unquestionable  that  Adaaason  had  1^  France,  and  was  in 
Scotland,  when  Douglas  was  tq^pmntitd  to  the  arcMnshopric 
of  St  Andrews^  and  even  before  the  death  of  Hamahon,  dw 
Ibra^er  ineundbent.  Archbishqi  Hamilton  was  executed  April 
L  1571 ;  and  Douglas  was  elected  to  the  biriiopric  on  the  6th, 
and  consecratedon  the  10th  day  (tf  Febraaiy,  1572.  Now,  Mr 
Patrick  Adamson  presented  a  petition  to  the  General  Assam* 
)^  wUf b  iBfi  09  tlie  «lb  «f  Merefa  1572,  <<  fofEiestiBg  them  to 
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ratify  his  pension  of  500  merks  out  of  the  parsonage  of  Glas« 
gow,  because  he  was  willing  to  serve  in  the  ministry."  (CalcL  \u 
S43.)  *'  The  Assembly  (A^  1571.)  brotherly  required  Mr 
Patrick  Adarason  to  enter  again  in  the  ministry/'  He  answer-^ 
ed  that  he  would  advise  till  next  Assembly^  (lb.  ii.  226.)  '^  In 
the  tenth  Session  (of  the  Assembly  which  mcft  March  1. 1570.) 
Mr  Patridc  Adamson  Viewing  that  he  was  appointed  by  advice 
of  the  brethren  then  convened  at  Edin^^  to  await  on  Coutt, 
and  preach  to  my  lord  Regent's  Grace,  and  Sot  that  purpose 
was  modified  to  him  500  meiks  be  year,  and  hsfd  served  3 
months  upon  his  own  expenoes:  therefore  requested  the 
brethren  to  s^ppoint  wh^i  he  should  receive  payment  of  his 
stipend  pro  rato,  w^^  was  done/'  (lb.  il.  165.)  '^  Gift  of  ane  yeir-» 
lie  pensioun  of  the  soume  of  fyve  hmidreth  merkis  money  of 
this  resalme — to  Maister  Patrik  Adamsoun— from  the  personage 
i3£  GUisgow  &c«  25  day  of  August  1570."  (Register  of  Benefices 
disponit  ien  the  entres  of  the  Noble  and  Miditie  lord  Matthew 
^le  of  levinax,  lord  demelie,  to  the  office  of  Regentrie,  fol.  2:) 

These  authorities  would  have  outweighed  the  testimcmy  of 
Adamson  himself,  though  he  had  asserted  the  conti^ury.  But 
he  has  done  no  such  thing.  His  words  are :  *^  Scr^  quideni 
in  Gallia  in  ipso  belli  furcNre'*  (Dedic.  in  Catecfais.);  meaimig 
the  civil  war  which  raged  in  1567,  1568.  Mbundefstandii^ 
this,  hi^  son-in-'law  has  said,  "  dum  Martyrii  Parisiensis  rabiis 
conflagraret  ;**  and  Thomas  Murray,  proceeding  on  this  mis* 
take,  adds,  *^  in  medio  belli  clvilis  quo  Gallia  anno  1572  con' 
flagrauit,  incendio."  (Prefat.  et  Carm.  ante  Jobunu)  In  this 
way  carelessness  creates  blunders,  and.  blunders^  acting  on  pre- 
judice and  spleen,  produce  ciEdumny.  •  I  have  .altered  into 
diis  examination,  not  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  facts  to  which  it  immediately  relates  (although  truth  is 
preferable  to  error  in  all  things),  but  because  it  affi)rds  a  fair 
speciraea  of  die  ease  with  which  aU  the  common  charges  of 
falsification  may  be  refuted,  which  writers  of  a  certaaixdesct'ipr 
tion  have  brought  against  Knox,  Buchanan,  Caldarwood,  and 
other  presbyterian  historians. 

It  would  sec»B  that  Adamson  had  some  coonection-with  the 
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UiMvewity  of  8t  Andrews,  while  he  was  miiuster  of  €eres«  At 
l^st,  the  preface  to  his  poem,  2>^  Papistamm  Ineptm,  is  dated, 
*^  Sanctianchreffi  4.  calendas  Septembris.  Anno  1564rEx  paeda<» 
gogio."  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  him  is  a  eucharilttieal' 
poem  to  queen  BlisEsbeth  for  the  liberation  o£  Scotland  fifom 
civil  war.  (Graii  Oratio  de  Illustr.  Scot.  Script,  p.  txxn.  MaC'^ 
kenzie's  Lives,  vol.  L  Charters :  Sibbald.)  He  was  probably 
ite  author  of  the  Latin  thmslation  of  the  Scots  Confession  of 
Fmth,  published  by  Lekprevik,  ^^  Andreapoli  Anno  Do.  m.  d. 
Lxxii;**  Subjoined  to  it  are  a  specimen  of  his  paraphrase  of 
Job,  and  an  epitaph  by  him  on  Walter  Mill  the  mattyr.  Thid 
18  the  epitaph  inserted  in  Spotswood's  History,  p.  97.  Amcing 
the  Cdttonian  MSS.  are  two  epitaphs  "  per  Patriciii  Con^tan^ 
tind  Scotum ;"  one  on  Bishop  Jewels  and  another  on  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  (Calig.  b.  5*  58k) 

IJote  Ij.  p.  is^. 

^OfDavidsorCs  Memorial  of  Kinyeandeuch^^^the  Allowing 
lis  the  title  of  this  rare  poem :  "  A  Memorial  of  the  life  &  death 
of  two  worthye  Christians,  Robert  Campbel  of  the  Kinyean- 
cleugh,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Campbel.  In  i^glish  Meter. 
Edinbvrgh.  Printed  by  Robert  Walde-graue  Printer  to  the 
king's  Maiestie.  1595.  Cum  priyilegio  Regalia"  Black  letter* 
C  in  eights.  The  running  title  is :  "  A  Memoriall  of  the  life  of 
two  worthie  Christians."  The  dedication  <^  To  his  loving  sister 
tn  Christ,  Elizabeth  Campbel  of  Kinyeanclevch,"  is  dated  "  From 
Edinburgh  the  24.  of  May.  1595^  Your  assured  Friend  in  Christ 
1.  D.** — *^  Finding  this  little  Treatise  (Sister^  deareKe  beloued 
in  Christ)  of  late  yeares  amcK^t  my  Other  P{(pers,  which  I 
made  about  twentie  yeares  and  one  agoe,  Immediatlie  after  the 
death  of  your  godlie  Parentes  of  good  mc^mory,  with  whome  I 
was  most  dearlie  acquainted  in  Christ,  by  reason  of  the  treble 
1  suffered  in  those  dales  for  the  good  cause,  whierin  God  made 
them  chiefe  comforters  vnto  me  till  death  separated  vs.  As  I 
vewed  it  over,  and  reade  it  before  some  godly  persones  of  late, 
they  were  most  instant  with  me,  that  I  woulde  suffer  it  to  come 
to  light,  to  the  stirring  vp  of  the  zeale  of  God's  people  among  vs, 
VOL.  I.  Ff 
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which  nvirbagkiiMlh  alKioft  to  be  quenched  in  afi  estates  none 
excepted.  So  diat  the  saying  of  the  worthie  servaunt  oi  God 
JoknKnax^  {anong  many  other  his  fi>ve*s|>eaking8)proueth  true, 
Ait  is;  ^  TkMmttkegoipdmdnd among 9S  and  wasreoekied 
wUhJenjendtandAiat  f  to  kejkareiit  ikatild demy  emdloit  the 
Jbt^imr  iettik,  thnm^  coidnety  and  kiksonmeisey  he^eit  (as  he 
^M»wuKtkytimn)kshoMnotbei^Ui4ieao€rtkr^^  Seodand, 
til  the  coming  ofikeLoitd  lesus  to  iudgmenty  in  ^ite  of  Saturn 
St  malice  of  all  his  dimes" — Elizabeth  was  the  hekesa  of  the 
imo  -mortkie  G^ristiam  <<  after  the  death  of  their  onely  Sonne» 
Nathaniel;' 

I  have  ah«a^  given  an  extract  from  tliis  Poem*  (See  ahore, 
p.  414.)  After  mentioning  that  poets  in  aU  ages  had  ceiebnued 
those  who  excelled  m  any  <^  vertuous  dWd,"  or  which  appeased 
to  them  "  like  vertue,"  the  author  says : — 
*So  we  finde  deeds  of  vassalage, 

Set  foorth  by  Poets  in  all  age, 
Even  of  Gray^Steilly  wha  list  to  luke. 

Their  is  set  foorth  a  meikle  buke. 
Yea  lor  to  make  it  did  them  gude, 

Of  that  nmk  Rouer /{oA^ne  Httcfor 
WlMene  HuditmdlMeloJkne^ 

With  ae  like  Outlawea  many  one : 
AACUmoiihe  CSetogkwadLOiddidie^ 
^oauae  of  their  fine  archcrie. 

♦  ♦♦♦•■ 

Then  to  beginne  but  prices  niore> 

We  l^me  had  worthie  men  before : 
Of  1^  degrie»  these  fyftene  yeers,. 

As  the  gwdfir  Argvnl  with  his  fterea : 
Ibhn  Knox  that  valyaat  Con^iicrour^ 

That  stood  in  many  stalward  stour : 
FVnr  Christ  his  maister  and  his  werd» 

And  many  raoe  I  might  record : 
Some  yet  aUue,  soBse  also  past, 

Erie  Alexander  is  not  last, 
Of  €Sfe9i€am«,  but  these  I  passe  by^, 

Because  their  deeds  ais  alreddy  « 
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By  Sundrie  Poets  put  in  write, 
Quhilk  now  I  neid  not  to  recite* 

Kinyeancleugh's  zealous  and  active  ex€9ftioiis  at  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  Beformation  are  commemorated :    * 

Sa  priiiatelie  in  his  lodgeiiig, 

He  had  baith  prayers  and  preaching  : 
To  tell  his  freinds  he  na  whit  dred,  ' 

How  they  had  lang  bene  blindlins  led  j 
^  By  shaueling  Papists^  Monks  and  Friers, 

And  be  the  Paipe  these  many  yeares  : 
When  some  Barrones,  neere  hand  him  by, 

And  Noble  men  he  did  espie, 
Of  auld  who  had  the  truth  profest, 

To  them  he  quicklie  him  addrest : 
And  in  exhorting  was  not  slak, 

What  consultation  they  would  tak, 
How  orderlie  they  might  suppresse, 

In  theit  owne  bounds  that  Idole  messe : 
In  place  thereof' syne  pfeachhig  plant, 

To  quhilk  some  noble  men  did  grant. 

♦  *  *  #  # 
Quhilk  they  did  sooiie  performe  m  deede 

And  loacte  tlieni  to  the  waric  with  sperde  9 
And  had  sdbie  preadiing  psdilktlie, 

Wheaie  people  came  maist  frequent^ : 
Whikoi  jMiaiig  woods  in  banks  and  brais, 

Wlkfies  kk  kirkyards  beside  their  Mb  s 
Thfr  Nov^  through  the  Countrie^ran, 

Qofailk  ftinwd  vp  baitli  wife  and  man. 

♦  ♦#,♦# 

When  they  puld  downe  the  Friars  of  Air, 

Sfeir  at  tke  Friers  gif  he  was  thaur : 
The  Lard  of  Camele  yet  in  K^le, 

Quha  was  not  sleipand  al  this  while : 
And  Robert  wer  made  messengers. 

Send  from  the  rest  to  wame  the  Friers : 
F  f  2 
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'     Out  of  those  places  to  deludge,   . 

Howbeit  the  Carls  began  to  grudge :    , 
Either  with  good  will  or  with  ill, 

The  keyes  they  gave  thir  twa  vntill : 
After  their  gudes  they  had  out  tane, 

So  greater  harme  the  Friers  had  nane : 
Far  vnlike  to  their  crueltie, 

In  their  massaering  boutcherie. 

#  *  «  *  * 

Then  Robert  like  a  busie  Bie, 

Did  ride  the  post  in  all  Countrie : 
Baith  North  and  Sowth,  baith  East  and  West^ 

To  all  that  the  gude  cause  profest  t 
through  AngiiSy  Fyfe  and  LauAhiane^ 

Late  iournies  had  he  many  ane  : 
By  night  he  would  passe  forth  of  Kyle^ 

And  slip  in  shortly  to  ArgTj^e  : 
Syne  to  Stratheme  and  to  all  parts,  • 

Where  he  knew  godly  zealous  harts, 
Exhorting  them  for  to  be  stoute, 

And  of  the  matter  haue  no  doubt : 
For  although  said  he  we  be  few, 

Having  our  God  we  are  anew. 

t>avidson  praises  Kinyeancleugh's  tedy  fer  e^ooufaging  him 
in  these  disinterested  expeditions,  instead  of  grudging  the 
expence  which  he  incurred,  as  some  wives  did.  In  describe 
ingthe  ungracious  reception  which  the  husband  of  one  of 
tiiese  thrifty  dames  received  at  his  home-coming,  the  po^ 
informs  us  of  the  arrkal  of  a  singula  femiAe  colony  iA  Scot* 
land,  whose  race,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  now  e^ctinct  among  us ; 
although,  perhaps,  some  acute  and  keen-set  antiquary  may 
be  able  still  to  track  them»  and,  stoically  fearless  (HT^^  a  re- 
begeaster,"  to  pomt  out  some  descendants  of  these  Nor* 
wegian  Amazons. 

He  might  look  as  they  tell  the  tail, 
When  he  came  hame  for  euill  cooled  kaill : 
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Ze  haue  so  meikle  gear  to  spend 

Ze  trow  never  it  will  haue  end : 
This  will  make  yon  full  bare  there  ben, 

Lat  see  (sayes  she)  what  other  men, 
So  oft  ryding.a  Held  ye  finde, 

Leaning  thair  owne  labour  behinde : 
This  and  farre  mair  had  <^  bene  told, 

Be  many  wiues,  yea  that  we  hold 
Not  of  the  worst  in  all  the  land, 

I  speBk  not  of  that  balefull  band  i 
That  Sathan  hes  sent  heir  away, 

With  the  black  fleete  of  Norr&may: 
Of  whome  ane  with  her  Tygers  t<Hig, 

Had  able  met  him  with  a  rong : 
And  reaked  him  a  rebegeietor, 

Calling  him  many  warMs  weastor. 

Kinyeancleugh  (accompanied  by  Davidson,  who  was  then 
under  concealment)  had  gone  to  Ruskoy  a  seat  of  the  Laird  of 
Lochinvar,  where  he  sickened,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  April 
1574.  Hb  wife  died  in  the  iponth  of  June  following.  David- 
son praises  his  protector's  piety,  charity,  lenity  to  his  tenants, 
and  his  wisdom  and  integrity  in  settling  private  differences,  on 
which  account  he  was  employed  by  rich  and  poor,  both  of  th^ 
fOj^A  and  ptotestant  persuasion. 

Note  V.  p.  132, 

Of  John  Dtwidsanj  principal  of  the  CoNege  of  CHasgoWr^ 
Oiarters,  m  his  account  of  Scotti^  Divines,  and  Wodrow,  in 
his  Life  of  John  Davidson,  have  confounded  the  Principal  with 
Ifae  author  of  the  poem  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note  *• 
The  IfUbtm  (who  became  minister  of  Libberton,  preadied  for 
soma  time  in'EdKnburgh,  and  died  mmister  of  Prestonpans,) 
was  a  student  of  St  Leonard's  College,  in  the  University  of  St 

*  There  was  a  tliir4  person  of  this  name  who  was  alive  at  the  tame 
time.  Mr  John  Da?i<lsone  was  minister  of  HiuDiltoa  in  1567,  (Keith 
p.  579.)  in  1578,  (MelviUe's  Hiary,  p.  45.)  and  in  1589.  (Cald.  iv.  139.^ 
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Andrews,  from  1567  to  1570,  T\\e  ttrnmr  Imd  been  at  the 
head  of  the  College  of  Glasgow  many  years  brfwie  that  pe- 
riod. *'  Die  xxivo  octobris  anno  16SS*  Incprp«rati  sub  prae- 
scripto  Rectore — ^Mag'  Joanpes  Dauidsoa  vioarius  de  alpess.*' 
The  same  year  he  was  choaen  one  of  the  four  ipltants  for 
electing  the  Rector,  Ajid  on  the  ^th  of  Oa«  I|$7,  he  is  de- 
signed "  principalis  regens  pedagogii  GlasgiMm/'  ^ AoBdl-  Univ. 
Glas.)  In  1559,  ^*  Mag.  Johanes  Dauidsoun  fdncipalis  regens 
pedagogii  seu  imiversitaiis  Ginsguen''  aigns  lipo  deads  relate 
ing  to  the  College  cents ;  and  in  1560  aiM)ther  ia  sid)6cribed 
by  "  Mr  Johae  Danidsoim  pnncipall  regent  of  y*  pasdagog  of 
Glasgow."  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  ascert|ua  at  what  time  he 
died,  but  believe  his  name  oceura  for  the  la^t  tkaiQ  m  the  re- 
cords of  the  university  about  tke  year  1572. 

The  following  ^  the  tilk  of  a  book  puUishad  by  him ; 
^'  Ane  Answer  to  the  Traotiae,  set  fufth  ix^  the  zdr  i^  God, 
1558.  be  Maiflter  Quintine  kennedy,  Commiendatar  of  Cros- 
raguell,  for  ti^  establischi^  of  ano  Christiana  laanin  oon- 
sciepoe  (a^  be  alledgia)  the  Forth  and  strenth  of  hia  Papmtrie, 
andaUytbertc^bis  Se^  as  ^ppearis  weil  be  bk  Bpiatle  direct 
to  the  Protestantes,  and  Preatit  in  4he  la^  part  of  this  Buik^ 
Maid  be  Maister  Joime  Dauidsoae,  Maister  of -the  Paedagog  of 
Qlasgw.  CoUfiss.  2.  Bewarre  i^e<  JaapFeolit  ui  Edfaborgb  by 
Robert  {^.^kpcewik,  Cum  priuilegio*  1563.''  4to.  84  leaarea.  The 
running  title  is:  «  The  Confiitatiijio t>f  M«  Q.  Ken.  Pi^tin 
call  Councels." 

After  an  address  *^  To  the  Beneuolent  Reader"  is  a  dedica* 
tion  ^^  To  the  maist  Noble  ^nd  vertMous  Lorda  Aiesi^ander, 
Bfurle  of  GJencaiden,"  Haiang  pn^ed  Ihe  e«erti»na  of  hia 
Lordship  in  Ae  Refonpoi^ion  of  religimi,  mdi  stalad  that,  this 
aaswer  was  undertaken  ^t  bis  desire,  ibe  a^iAov  geaa  am  to 
say :  "  Aiui  because  this  buik  of  M<  Q«  ee^ictatt-aa,  mot!f  aiK 
surditeis,  quhilk  ^vald  ha^ue  foaauioi^  gi^ei^  ^jm^  to  bane  eoa** 
futit  thaim  ^h  It  diancit  weill,  tbi^  m^.  Ijrtlft  spa^  bafore 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Religion,  he  excerptit 
far^  of  this  bale  ftiiky  ane  Schort  traethle,  eontening  the  hale 
mater  of  his  ]3uil^'  93  the  Coppy  bearis  that  he  aend  ip%  tn 
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present  to  Jiuttfs  BdCoone,  Archel^chep  of  Glasgw  (quli»  was 
my.  gude  Maister  and  Uberall  ir^ui,  quhowbeit  for  r^ligione 
we  are  now  a^eratk  in  asm  part,  aa  moay  Fadi^rs  and  sonnea 
is,  in  thif  our  dayis)  to^pihom  I  ptay  Grod,  send  the  treuth  and 
knawledgeofhis  worde:  at^  tlu^  may  vnit  vs  in  Spirit  and 
mjoide  againe  together,  that  has  seperati^  ts  (as  apparis)  in 
our  warldly  kyndenes."  At  the^nd  of  the  book  is  an  answ^ 
to>'  Maister  Qalntine  koinedeia  Epistle  to  the  Brethren  Pro- 
testantes,''  in  which  Davicbon  raminda  the  Abbot  he  had  sent 
hkn  Us  Sckort  Tractive^  '^  to  hme  bene  preseatit  in  that 
troublus  tyme  to  James  Betoune  Arohebtschope  of  Glasgo^ 
our  gude  Lorde  and  Maister,  to  haine  haA  his  Judgement  and 
aayndecrf'zfHir  said  buik,befinre  that  tyme  kidyPrttltit:  quhilk 
for  that  present  tyme»  we  apjurouit  baith  to  be  gude  and  godly> 
bot  sen  syne,  I  finding  thef  Sariptin!^  sa  wifill  cq^^^innit,  be  the 
ordinarie  meanis,  quhareby  God  communicatis  vnto  men,  the 
vnderstandingofhis  ScriptunH  that  I  could  nodu  be  laager 
of  zour  qimone,  wkhout  I  wald  haue  numtemt^  as  aae  sfaam^ 
ies  man,  (hat  thing  quhilk  had  nother  ground  of  SerqpCiufe*  gude 
reasone,  nor  apprabatione  of  the  Aneient  Dootonts*  QuWe*' 
lore,  for  the  brotherly  kafelbeare  toaUmanxaCkriste,  and  for 
tiieauld  ParisMHiekyiidnes,  that  was  betuix  ts  *,  le  bryng  zmst 
L.  and  the  people  of  this  countne,  fra  the  errour  and  blyndnes 
tlaat  tlus  l3rtle  buik  of  zoun,  has  hiddua  sow  and  tbaim 
batth  in.  Be  sindne  JScispturs  and  leasonis  I  ha«e  trauellity 
vskg  me  heirin,  ef^r  tlie  eommone  maner  of  Reasosw^,  witho- 
ut di6p3rte,  orreproche,  and  on  the  nttist  gentiie  muaer  I  could, 
I  louffi  sehawin  zdw,  quhow  ae  h^ue  ftr  ouerseae  zour  self  in 
this  buik,  c^  the  qnh^,  wk  my  hart  trewly  I  am  aarie*  Praying 
sorar  L.  heiiftre>  gif  ae  finde  the  Beasonia  I  faring  in  aganis 
aoinrs^  to  haua  euacuat  the  reasonis  c^  aour  boik  in  my  sorte  \ 
iTMtestand  my  lidMHin  not  to  be,  Aat  I  dasyae  idur  L.  (quha 

*  A  coauniswoii  by  the  Biah^of  Aberdeen  was  esecated  at  Paris,  Sept. 
13.  1552.  *'  coram  his  testibus— Magistfis  Joanne  Davidson  yicario  de 
Nyjr,"  &c.  (Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  74.^  But  I  cannot  positiTcly 
•ss^rt  tlutt  tbii  it  tha  iadhidbal  wb#  wai  aftenMais  pnai#ttl  •£  Gknaow 
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excedis  ine  fiur  in  vadenftanding,  and  in  all  kynde  of  snfadk 
reasoning)  to  acknawledge  zour  sdf  to  be  ouercum  be  me,  bol 
lat  the  veritie  beare  away  the  vietorie  for  vs  baith.** 

The  following  notice  is  bestowed  on  Davidimi*s  book  by 
Ninian  Wii^^et.  "  Of  this  mater  I  heir  of  a  buke  set  furth  be 
an  honorable  cofessour  of  ye  trew  catholik  fay  th  M.  Quintine 
kennedie,  a  work  comendtt  be  sindry  cunning  men  als  weil  of 
ingland  as  of  Scotland.  And  also  laitUe  I  heif  sein  dertane 
clatteris  &  I  wate  nocht  quhat,  nameit  cotumdiouslie  in  hie 
contempt  of  ye  kiric  of  (vod,  A  comjulatioun  of  ye  said  M. 
Quintinis  Papistical  counsdis.  Put  out  be  ane  of  our  windr 
&llin  brether,  laitlie  snapperit  in  the  cummerance  of  Caluin. 
M.  Jdme  Darndsone,  Quha  for  his  parto  of  the  new  padzeape 
of  his  deiqperat  brethir,  wald  be  haldz  a  Dauidsone  so  doughtie, 
yat  with  a  puft  of  his  mouth  he  nucht  b^  iudgeit  to  cleik  fira 
ye  counselis,  als  weil  general  as  wthms,  al  auctoritie :  in  yat 
he  dar  be  sa  temerartous  as  to  call  yame  papistical :  yat  is,  as 
he  intondis  contumeliouslie  be  yat  torme,  dissaitful,  wickit, 
leing  ad  errooeotn.  An4  sua  impudentlie  dar  he  affinne  few 
Godly  cousdis tohefbene  othir,  sen  Syluestvis  4ays  or  afore; 
— ^zit  he  thinkis  nocht  al  ^mt  venum  aneuch :  boC  affirmis  als 
diat  yai  bcf  bene  few  goid  pastouris  in  ye  kirk  sen  je  said 
Syluester.  O  ingentem  amfidaUiam  !  My  toung  treulie,  Ma- 
dame, failaeis  me  to  expres  ye  zele  yat  a  6iythful  Christiane 
suld  haif,  for  the  house  of  God,  aganis.  yir  schameles  leans, 
aganis  ye  folie,  yea  ye  phrenesie  of  ynr  proud  pestilent  pro- 
testantis,  euery  day  d^scedmg  a  step  feryer  to  jrair  maiater  in 
hel.'*  (Epistle  Dedicatory  ^'  Tb  ye  mais^  Catfac^  Noble,  and 
Gradous  Sou^rane  Marie  Quene  of  Soottis,"  prefixed  to  ^^  Vinr 
centiys  Lirenensis  of  the  natioun  of  Gallis,  for  the  antiquitie 
and  yeritie  of  Uie  catholik  faydi,  aganis  ye  prophane  nouationis 
of  all  hfiereseis,  A  richt '  g<^din  buke  writtin  in  Latin  about 
xi.  C.  zeiris  passit,  and  neulie  translatit  in  Scotds  be  Niniane 
Winzet  a  catholik  Preist — Antverpiae  Ex  officina  £gidii  Diesti 
1.  Decen*.  15)63.") 

As  a  nus^er  pf  books  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Re^ 
ligion  were  about  this  time  translated  into  the  Scottish  laogaage, , 
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so  the  Reformors  procured  the  translation  of  the  most  use- 
ful  writings  c^  foreign  protestants.  One  of  these  appeared 
under  the  following  title :  ^<  Ane  Breif  Gathering  of  the  Halie 
Signes;  Sacrifices  and  Sacramentis  Insdtutit  of  God  sen  the 
Creation  of  the  warlde.  And  of  the  trew  originall  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  Masse.  Translatit  out  of  Frenche  into  Scottis 
be  ane  Faithful  Brother.  Math.  15.  Euerie  plant  &c.  Iihprentit 
9t  Edinbvrgh  be  Robert  Lekprevik.  m.  d.  lxv."  4to.  46  leaves. 
Judging  from  internal  evidence,  I  would  be  disposed  to  con* 
elude  that  the  epistle  of  "  The  Translatovr  to  the  Reader''  was 
written  by  John  Knox.  <'  I  finding  the  commoditie  of  sume 
zoung  men  weill  acquentit  with  ye  French  toung  quhais  labouris 
f^euit  me  mekle  in  3ds  b^alf  c  I  haue  causit  yis  litle  Buike  be 
set  fur^  in  our  Scottis  toung  to  mak  ye  freuth  knawin  to  afi 
our  countrie  men,  yat  hes  not  ye  knawledge  of  ye  vther  leid 
and  yat  it  may  be  partely  ane  answer  to  Wnzets  Questious, 
quhil  ye  compldt  answer  be  prepared  for  ye  rest." — ^It  appears 
from  the  foUowing  entry  diat  a  pensicm  was  for  son^e  time  as^gn- 
ed  to  an  indiiridual  whom  the  General  Assembly  employed  to 
translate  foreign  Ikx^. 

^*  And  of  tbe  soYnne  of  ane  hunderedi  thretty  thre  pundis  sex 
sohfllingis  aucht  peraiies  pait  be  y^  comptare  to  WiUiame  stew- 
art  Translator  of  y^  werids  and  buikis  as  is  tho^  necessi^  be  ye 
kirk  to  be  translatit  for  edificatioun  of  y^  people  Conforme  to 
the  appointment  of  y^  said  buke  of  modiitcatioun 

'f  xxxiij  li  vj  s  viij  d." 

( Aoeompt  Coll.  General  of  the  Thridds  of  Benefices  for  the 
year  1561.)— Another  entry  in  nearly  the  same  terms  is  made 
in  the  aoeomptfor  15^.' 

Not^  W.  p.  138. 

^  the  High  Sdiods  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh^t^la  the 
ststtitss  of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  confirmed  in  the  folnte^nth 
century,  it  is  declared,  *^  Cancellarii  offidum  est  in  scolis  re- 
gemib  et  libris  rq^arandis  et  corrigendis  curam  impendere,  lec- 
tiones  auscultaee  et  tarmini^e/'  (OrartuK  Gl88cu«:is.  torn. 
k  F^  549|  BAI,  ColL  Olai^.)    In  14^,  Mr  Martin  Wan, 
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ChanceUor  ft  the  Metropolilan  Churcb  of  G^Mgcvvr,  brought 
%  complaini  before  the  BMiop,  (Rehert  Hacader,)  agaiiut  M» 
D«  D.  Dwne,  a  pneat  of  the  diocete,  fa*  teaching  tcholart  ia 
grammar,  and  children  in  inferior  bianchet  by  himtelf  apart, 
openly  and  ptMidj,  (^  per  se  ac  ieparatim  palam  et  maai- 
fette")  the  said  d^,  without  the  allowance  and  in  oppeeitton 
10  the  will  of  the  ChanceUor.  Wan  pleaded>  ^at,  by  st»- 
tnte  and  inunemorial  uaage,  he  had  the  power  of  appointii^ 
and  depoftmg  die  master  of  the  grammar-eohool,  Mid  o^  li- 
eeaaii^  or  prohibiting  all  teaoherft  of  youth  in  (Maigow#— 
^'  inatituend.  et  deatttuend.  aug'^^  tcole  grammaticidia  fsni^ 
tatis  glaaguenais,  cnramquse  et  regimen  dictie  seoke  ac  w^ 
giiteriiun  ejnsdem  habend.  ate  quas  qmod  ab6<}ue  illiua  mag'^ 
auutini  cancellarii  praenaminaCi  ac  canceUarii  dicte  eedea«t 
pro  tempore  oxiatendB,  nulli  liceat  tcolam  gramaaticaleai 
tenere,  flcholaretquie  in  grammatioa  aut  jirrened  in  paerilibua 
per  se  cImu  aut  paiam  infra  prcdictaai  dvitatem  aeii  univerai- 
tatem  instniere  et  docere.''  The  Bishop  hark^  beard  the 
parties^  considered  the  productions^  and  exananed  witnesses, 
decided,  by  the  advice  of  his  chapter,  and  of  the  reder  and 
derks  of  the  uaiTersity,  in  farour  of  die  CtanceUor,  and 
prdidMled  Dwne  fsom  all  teaching  or  instructing  of  yoadi  or 
schoiA^  wkhoirt  lioense  spedalfy  sovf^  and  obtaiiwd  iVoBa 
the  said  Mr  Mardn,  or  the  Chimc^or  for  the  tinse  beings 
(Cartul.  Glas^.  torn.  ii.  p.  939l) 

It  appears  Irom  this  thi^  there  was  a  grammar-echod  in 
G^gow  long4>efore  the  year  14M.  In  the  sixteenth  een- 
tnry  the  situation  of  masler  of  it  was  Inf^  respectable. 
Among  the  n(m»regentes  nmnmated  to  dect  tte  rador,  or  In 
examine  the  graduates,  the  records  of  the  muTersity  mention, 
in  15^  and  1525»  ^^  Matthseus  Reid  mag'  scohe  grami^- 
edis  C  in  1549  and  1551,  '<  Magw  Alex'  Crawfiinl  mag. 
scdsB  griuMticeUs ;"  and  in  IMS^  «<  ArcMiai*  Cnarfiird 
prseceptor  schoL  gram." 

The  High  Scheol  of  EdMmrgh  had  die  same  dependanoa 
on  die  Abbey  d*  Uotyroodko^ise,  whidi  ddit  of  Giaagow  had 
oai  d^e  Catbedrd  OmcK    T^  k  eMafaUdked  hgr  a  w]i 


f^iouft  doeumeety  a  loyal  cjuirter  by  iaJSaes  Y.  dated  March 
^1.  1529>  '^  JHeiM^co  He»fiaoii  super  officio  Mapiterii  Enidi* 
tionii  in  Schola  GEamuiaticalis  de  Edinburgh"  It  rati^ 
Qfid  exvlMiies  a  daoation  by  George  Bu^p  of  Dunkeld,  as 
^bbot  of  HolyroodhousOt  with  consent  of  the  Conyent  of 
that  mon^l^y*  Tbii  DoaalioB  bemis,  that  '<  our  Lonit  Clark 
aad  Or^itour  !(V{aister  Daa^  vocat  principale  .Maister  and 
Techour  of  our  Gtaminar  scule  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh 
has  choi^in  his  kmit  iHende  and  discipill  Maister  Haiy  Hen* 
rifioun  tQ  be  CoiasMuster  with  hira  into  the  said,  skule,"  and 
to  «uCo^d  to  liim  af|^  hifi  decease ;  ^^  And  because  we  tlie 
iaidi^  Abbot  and  Coniteat  understandit  ye  said  Maister  Harj 
is  abil  and  suiiipientlie  qualyfyk  iherto,  has  made  under  him 
gude  and  perite  soolaris  now  laitUe  ye  tym  that  he  was  Maister 
of  our  scule  whithin  our  burgh  of  ye  Canongate,  Heirfor 
we>  &c«  ratifyis  and  approuis  ye  said  admissioune  of  ye  said 
Maister  Hary  to  be  Commaister,  &c./'  and  gives  and  grants 
him  ^^  pouir  and  licence  to  be  principale  miuster  of  ye  said 
CirainmajPsJoiJie  after  ye  said  .Maister  Dauid  deceiss — ^wit  ^1 
lUQHd  iyndrie  profitis^  &c,  and  dischairgis  all  utheris  of  ony 
tJQchifig  of  (jhraniar  Skules  within  ye  Nsaid  Burgh,  except  ye 
leohing  and  lering  of  Lectmuris  aUeaeraliy  under  ye  panys  con^ 
muti  i»  ye  Papis  Bimis,  graatit  to  vs  yerupon.  And  we  w4th 
(^ij^  ?)  ye  said  Maister  Haiy  Henrysoun  heirfore  be  ane  gude^ 
trew  and  thtmkful  servitour  to  ws  and  our  Successouris  en- 
duirbig  his  lyftyme^  and  to  be  at  hie  solampae  festiual  tyines, 
Urith  ws  aad  oar  successoatis  at  ye  me^s  and  ewm  sang  with 
hid'Surplis  wpouo.faim  to  doe  ws  seruiee  ye  tyme  yat  we  sidl 
doe  divone  8eraice<  wilhin  our  saidjibb^  as  eSeris.-*— ^e  ferd 
daye  of  Sq^tMilK  ye  yeir  of  6«d  1524  yeiris;*  (Ex  Diplo- 
]pMMwn  GoUeetiotte  MS.  vd*  li.  p.  SSO.  J^l.  Jiirid.  Edm. 
Jao,V.4*2S0 

.  Paring  the  jdispates  between  the  nuigifltrates  and  Mr  Wil- 
Vam  Robtr|a«i>  the  right  of  the  Abbot  is  taken  fnr  granted. 
Afati  B.  1562 f  die^wa-eouneil  agree  to  write  to  Lord  Jam^ 
to  d^  with  Lord  Robert,  (Abbot  of  Hoiyroodhouse,)  for 
mvpving  Mr  W.  Robertsea  from  thi^  graanaacHBchool,  for 
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granting  the  office  of  master  <<  to  bic  ane  leimit  and  (pudifeit 
man  as  yai  can  find  maist  abill  y'fbre  and  for  vpbalding  and 
sustening  ye  s^  m*  &  doctouris  as  dUua  of  ye  regentit  of  one 
collage  to  he  biggU  tJoHn  yis  burghs**  (Register  of  Town  Coun- 
cil, vol.  iv.  f.  26.)  April  11.  1562,  Mr  William  Robertson 
produced  '^  ane  gyfl  grantit  be  abbot  caimeros  to  vmq^^  Sr 
Jhone  allane."  (Ib^  f.  27«)  He  afterwards  produced  a  gifi  to 
himself  '^  be  presentation  of  the  abbat  <^  halierudhous — of 
ye  dait  ye  x  day  of  Jani^ir  1«"  v<^  xM  ycrs,"  to  which  it  was 
objected  by  the  procurator  of  the  town,  (Oct.  3.  1562.)  thai 
it  ought  to  have  had  the  seal  of  the  convent  and  the  sub* 
scription  of  the  Abbot  of  Cambusskeimeth,  administrator  and 
governor  of  the  Abbot  of  {lolyroodboase,  who  was  then  a 
minor  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  '^  The  provost,  ^c.  sit? 
tand  in  jugemet  as  iugeis  ordineris  to  the  persoum  (^  Mr 
Williame  Robertsoun,  haifand  consent  of  robert  cmnmen* 
dator  of  halierudhous — ^findis  y^  said  Mr  W.  vnhalHll  to  ex^ 
erce  ye  said  (^ce  of  schoiemaister  within  ye  8»d  biu*^  & 
yairfore  decemis  him  to  remove,  &c."  (Reg^  ut  si:^.  fL  44, 45.) 
This  is  a  very  curious  minute.  Robertson  oontimied  to  defend 
his  right,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  1565,  the  Queen  inter- 
posed h^r  authority  in  his  flavour.  (lb.  ff.  128,  129.)  On 
the  6tb  of  March  1562,  the  council  '<  ordainis  ane  writing 
to  be  m^  in  maist  effectuous  manner  to  Mr  James  Quhite 
scottisman  in  londcm— — to  accept  upon  him  ye  master^p  o^ 
ye  hie  gramer  scole,  and  becaus  yai  ar  surehe  infonnit  hes 
greit  proffit  be  his  scole.  in  londone,  and  y^  he  is  ane  man  of 
excellent  leming  b^th  in  latii^  St  greik  ordanis  ane  yearlie 
pensioun  to  be  giv^n  to  him  q£  iiij^^li  (^Mmcore  pcmnds)  of 
ye  readaest  of  yair  ixmioun  giid«,  besyde  and  abc^e  ye  pro* 
fet  y'  he  sail  haue  of  ye  bairnis."  (lb.  f.  60.)  J%  28,  1568, 
the  treasurer  is  appointed  to  ride  to  St  Andrews  ^'  for  Mr  tho* 
mas  buchquhanane  to  be  Mjust.  of  yair  lue  scole."  (lb.  f.  220.) 
He  entered  to  the  school  oet  the  11th  of  February  Iblkywiii^, 
and  appears  to  have  Mt  k  about  July  1570.  (lb.  ff.  294,  269.) 
It  would  seem  that  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  uncte  duiii^ 
hb  residence  at  Stbrjing.    Fora  pensm  <tf  ^100  whb  given 
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to  ^^  Mr  Thoimui  buchamume  Maister  of  yt  grammar  scole 
of  Stnueling>  quhalies  bene  in  the  nowmber  of  his  hienes 
houshald'*  and  has  bruiked  the  pension,  <<  thir  diuers  yeard 
bygane. — ^Penult.  Aug*  1578."'  (Reg«  of  Presentation  to  Bene«> 
fices,  &c  vol.  ii.  f.  2.) 

It  appears  from  the  gift  to  Henry  Henryson,  that  in  1524 
there  was  a  separate  Grammar  school  in  the  Canongate.  In 
1580,  ''  The  bbillies  ctMmsall  and  Kirk  of  the  bur^  of  the 
43Bnongait"  entered  a  complaint  before  the  Privy  Council,  in 
which  they  stated  that  they  have  *<  bene  euir  cairfull  accord' 
ing  to  thair  duteis  that  thair  youth  sould  haue  bene  instructit 
9nd  bro^  vp  in  the  knowledge  of  god  and  gude  Ires  And  thair-* 
foir  hes  had  grammer  sculfe  ane  or  ma  And  that  not  onlie  sen 
reformatioun  of  religioun  bot  also  in  tym^  of  papistrie  &  past 
memorie  of  man.  Quhill  that  Mr  William  Robertsoun  scule- 
master  of  Edinbur^  be  sum  solistatioun  purchest  of  his  hienes 
in  the  moneth  of  October  last  the  confirmatioun  of  ane  pa* 
pisticall  gift  gotten  in  tyme  of  blindnes  at  the  abbot  of  halie- 
ruidous  then  being  in  minority  without  consent  of  the  convent 
And  be  the  same  hes  stoppit  and  dischargit  their  scuiis  be  the 
space  of  ane  quartir  of  ane  yeir  or  mair  last  bipast  throw  the 

qlk  thair  haill  in&ntes  and  children  are  dispersit,  &c. The 

lordis  of  secreit  counsall  ffindis  thameselfis  not  to  be  judges 
competent  to  the  said  mater  and  thairfoir  remittis  the  samen 
to  be  decydit  befoir  the  judges  competent  thairto  as  accordis." 
(Record  of  Privy  Council,  9th  Sept.  1580.) 

Note  X.  pp.  157,-199. 
Jeram  and  Beza  on  episcopacy* — Nothing  has  proved  more 
puzzling  to  the  jure  dwifio  prelatists,  who  feel  a  great  vene- 
ration for  the  fathers,  thatii  the  sentiments  which  St  Jerom  has 
expressed,  in  various  parts  of  his  writings,^conceming  the  ori- 
gin of  episcopacy.  A  very  curious  instance  of  this  occurs  in 
'Rookex^s  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Hooker  enters  into  an  elaborate 
reply  to  the  objections  which  the  presbyterians  have  raised 
from  Jeromes  assertion,  that  the  superiority  of  bishops  to  pres* 
k)yters  arose  from  custom  rather  than  divine  instituticm.    In 
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Ibe  micldie  oi  this  reply  the  fbllotriiig  singyhir  senteiiee  oc^ 
emn  i  ^*  This  atuwer  to  Stdnt  Jenm  seemeth  dangerous^  I  hwoe 
quoted  Ua$  I  may,  by  addition  ofsmne  wonh  of  restraint  ^  yet  I 
tatisfie  not  mygdf,  in  nty  Judgment  it  ixotdd  he  aUetedJ*  (Eccle* 
siastical  Polity,  B.  vii.  sect.  v.  p.  11.  Lond*  1661 «)  It  will  be 
obliging  if  some  of  the  adminer»  of  the  E^demsticid  Polity  will 
examine  t^pMBsage,  «nd  funush  a  key  ta  k9  meamng,  and  th^ 
design  with  whidi  it  was  introduced.  In  the  mean  time  they  are 
welcome  to  any  assistance  whidi  they  can  derive  ftrom  the  fbl* 
lowing  ex]^icatioii«  It  is  known  that  the  diree  last  books  (m^ 
ckiding  the  ser^vth)  of  ^  Polity  were  not  pnUished  durmg 
the  lifeNiime  of  the  author.  In  looking  orer  his  mamiscriiit) 
what  he  had  written  on  this  part  dt  the  Miti^ect  appei»red  t6 
Hooker  dangeroui:  he  retouched  it  and  qualified  his  expres- 
siras^  but  still  his  answer  saUgfied  not  himself  f  it  reqiiired  yet 
to  be  altered :  ttid  to  keep  this  in  mind  he  made  a  jottmg  of 
it  on  the  margin.  The  manuscr^  coming  int»  the  handar  of 
Dr  Oauden,  bishop  of  Exeter,  he  hutroduced  the  mar^nal  note 
hito  the  text  and  pubKitfied  bo^  togctiier.  We  may  easily 
conodve  how  "  ^bejueHeious  Hooker"  would  hav^  felt  at  seeing 
his  acknowledgement  of  his  perplexity  in  answering  this  ob-» 
jection  tfius  ignorantly  and  rudely  exposed  to  the  public  eyier. 
Yet  the  blunder  has  been  retained  m  ^  the  editions  whidi  1 
have  seen,  from  that  of  1 061  down  to  that  which  was  lately  print* 
ed  at  Oxford !  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  k  one  of  the  books  on 
which  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  exanrfned ;  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  either  they  or  their  examinators 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  its  meaning' and  contents. 

Dr  Gauden,  in  his  gasconading  style,  boasts  of  the  service 
which  he  has  performed  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
confusion  with  which  he  has  covered  her  enemies,  by  publish- 
ing the  posthumous  books.  "  Afler  this  Phoenix  rf  learning 
and  grace,  of  prudence  and  eloquence  had  collected  this  fair 
pile  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity — ^himself  perished  amidst  his 
great  undertakings :"  And  "  his  antagonists,  finding  themselves 
— sorely  wounded— rby  this  great  Archer  in  his  five  first  books 
-—received  some  comfort  in  this  that  they  escaped  the  shot  of 
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ki&last  iktte^  aad  foni^  m  it  is  by  some  imagmedy  9fmm 
artifice  so  long  to  ^mother  and  conceal  them  from  tbe  {Hib« 
lique."  (Gauden's  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  23.)  But  honest  Isaac 
Walton  tells  a  more  tragic  tale.  After  Hooker's  death,  two 
purkan  niimsters,  having  obtained  admisakw  into  his  study^ 
<'  fournt  and  tore'"  itaany  of  hii  wyitingi ;  attd  hia  wMe  having 
CQn&»Bed  this  to  archbiriiop  Whitgift^  ^^  tim  waa  f<nmd  next 
morning  dead  in  her  bed."  Walton  goes  on  to  tell  a.niu»« 
ber  of  othor  stcmei,  the  design  of  whtok  is  to  shew  that  die 
poadiuittoat  works  were  ahcvod*  ( Walton's  Lives,  by  Zoud^ 
{^  d^S--*^d.)  He  does  not>  faowevei,  ce&r  to  the  passaga 
under  eiMaaideradoni  but  to  tiiose  places  in  wbkh  senCimienta 
cancemmg  political  libecty  too  lfl>eial  for  High  Cbtirck  artf 
advance  (Bed.  PoL  B,  via.  pp^  l9h^l9S.)  With  respect 
to  them^  it  noay  be  remanked  that  eacpcOsaioas  of  the  very 
aame  in^rt  occur  in  that  part  of  Ae  work  which  waa  pub« 
lished  by  Hooker  hims^  (lb.  B.  i.  pp.  19-  21*.  edit,  nt^ 
sfift^)  **  The  seoemtk  book  (saya  Pr  Gaud^)  by  coiihwm  ing  iSm 
wrkii^  of  it  with  other  indisputable  p«pen>  or  known  maao*- 
acripts  of  Mr  Hooker's^ is  undoubtedly  his  ows  hand  tbrotigli^, 
out.'*    (LileorHooker,p.26;) 

But  leaving  Jerom  and  Hooker,  I  shallsHghily  notice  Beza'a 
tvea&e  Ihiripliei  tpisc^patiu  The  original  I  have  not  aeen^ 
but  have  new  before  me  a  copy  of  a>tnBi0hition  of  it  into  £^*> 
Msh.  It  h  auitled, «'  The  Jv^ement  of  a  most  Reverend  and 
Learned  Man  f^ant  beyond  die  Seas,  concerning  a  threefohl 
oidear  of  Badidps,  with  a  Declaration  of  certaiae  other  waigtiie 
pirintSy  ctneemilig  the  Disciplme  and  Gevemment  of  die 
CSuirch.''  C  in  eights.  The  rumdng  title  u  '*  The  Jvdge* 
meat  of  a  Learned  man.''  Strype  sc^s,  it  was  printed  in  tbe 
ymt  1580>  and  Jirfm  Field  was  nipposed  to  be  the  translator.. 
(Annals,  ii.  ^29.)  It  containa  the  questions  transmitted 
by  Lord  Glands,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  which  are 
six  in  number,  and  appear  to  be  printed  at  full  length.  The 
aecond,  which  relates  to  CmmcUsy  states  the  objections  whidi 
soaae  urged  agaioet  tkeao,  and  which  went  to  prevent  endveiy 
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Ae  hoUiBg  ofcccktia8tic»l  asanabliat^  unlets  wh/m  odkd  for 
ipedal  purpoMs  by  the  pnnce. 

Note  If.  p.  205. 

\  ScoUM  prm  and  eittio*  qf  ike  Biik^^The  following  ig 

one  of  the  articles  m  a  petitumwhidi  the  AssenMypivsaite^ 
to  the  Regent  in  the  month  of  August  1J74.  <*  Item  Itis  un- 
derstand to  the  GenacaU  Assembly  be  cr^dUe  ii^part  of  certain 
learned  men  lately  arrived  within  this  countray  tlMtt  a  ftendi 
printer  of  the  best  renowned  this  di^,  nixt  Hemricus  SCephan-^ 
usy  being  banished  withhis  wife  Si  iBOBuikj  from  his  ooontrey^ 
hadi  o&red  unto  them  to  come  in  Scotland  &  to  bring  inth 
him  three  thousand  franks  worth  of  books,  snd  to  print  what-t 
ever  work  he  should  be  coinmanded,  in  so  nnidi  ^at  there 
should  not  be  a  book  printed  in  French  or  Akaainy  but  once 
in  the  year  it  should  be  gotten  of  him  If  he  might  have  sure 
provision  of  a  yearly  pou^on  of  three  hundretfa  merks,  iHhkh 
indeed  is  ane  ofier  so  comfortiJile  to  the  coimtrey  ^  kirk  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  oveiaseen  Hiat  his  G.  will  eoosider^e  same 
offer  and  take  order  therewith.''  (CaM.  MS.  ad.,  an.  1574.) 

I  know  no  printer  to  whom  this  description  agrieet  so  w^ 
as  Andreas  Weckdius.  He  was  the  s^m  of  CAristiaum  Wedie- 
Uusy  a  celd>rated  Parisian  printer;  and  having  eidbittced  te 
reformed  opinions,  escaped  the  Bartfiolomew  massacre  ande# 
the  protection  (^  Hubert  Languet,  the  imbassador  of.  the 
court  of  Saxony.  WecheUus  quitted  Chnce  in  1573,  daaA 
established  himself  at  Frankfort^  where  maiqr  valuable  edttioas 
of  the  classics,  coa ected  by  the  learned  SyUmrgius,  proceeded 
from  his  press.  (Peignot,  I>ict4  Raison..de  Bibliogtaphie,  tom« 
IL  S42-^.)  It  is  pi^bable  that  Melvilley  :0n  his  return  from 
(jeneva,  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  brought  home  the^in^ 
formation  of  his  willingness  to  settle  in  Scotland* 

Among  the  ^<  Articles  prqponit  to  hia^Ma^i^  and  counsal" 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Aasemhly,  in  July  1580^ 
is  the  following.  ^*  9.  Because  y'  is.  great  neoesaitie  of  a 
printer  within  this  countrey  and  y'  is  a  stranger  -baiiischtt  £oit 
religion  callit  Vautrolier  y<  offers  to  imploy  his  labour  in  y^ 


gS&i  Viksation  for  y«  weiM  of  3^  counlarey  It  will  pAeali^  youir 
G.  &  counsell  to  take  ordchi/  heidn  as  your  G.  Ihinks  m^  wad 
to  give  licence  &  privilege  td  him  fdr  y*  effect  if  it  salbe  tbocb^ 
Expedient  be  yodr  G,  &  cduiisdl."  (Boik  of  Univ.  Kirk*  p.  98.) 

**  Robert  Lekprevik  ImprentUr  in  Ed*^*'  obtained^  on  the  lltb 
©f  Januai^  1587,  the  ^xcluiivo  priv3ege,  for  tWtenty  yean,  of 
printing  Hi)  books  b  Latin  or  £ngliih,  necessary  *^  for  the  w&XL 
and  comtno^Bcie  of  the  lieges  of  lAis  r^me  and  ak  all  sic 
tibhigls  as  tend  to  ye  glorie  of  God."  This  was  renews  on 
the  11th  of  Nov.  1570,  wiA  thfe  (Specification  of  "  the  buke 
callit  donatus  pro  pueris,  Rudimentis  of  Pelisso,  The  actis  of 
parli^  maid  ot  to  be  maad,  The  O'onicle  of  this  reahiie,  The 
buke  caHit  regia  maj^stas.  Hie  psalntes  of  Daifid  with  die. 
ingfis  and  Latine  catediisntes  tes  &  mair,  Hie  buke  callit  the 
Oiheleis  for  readaris  in  kirkis,  Tc^dder  willi  ye  gnnnmei^ 
eidHt  y*  gOnefaU  grammer  to  be  vsit  i^ithm  the  sculis  of  y€ 
realme  for  eruditioun  of  ye  youth.*'  (Reg.  of  Privy  Seal,  voL 
S7,  fol.  27.  vol.l^,  foL'  34.)  He  also  obtained  a  licence  for 
twenty  years,  to  print  **'%il  and  hftiU  luie  bidte  callit  y^  hkf^ 
bybill  imprented  of  before  at  Geneva.*'  (B^^  of  PHvy  Seal^ 
April  14f.  15^) 

The  first  edki^  of  the  EhgUrii  Bft>le  printed  in  Scotland 
cdme  frOm  the  press  of  Bassamfyne  and  Arbu(£net,  in  fblio. 
In  the  month  of  MardI  1575,  lurtides  f^agreeaaent  were  giveft 
hi  to  the  General  Ass^nbly  and  approved  by  them,  beariiig  t 
**  Imprimis,  Anent  the  godly  proposition  made  to  die  Bishops^ 
SuperintendeiltSy  Visitors  and  oomraissioneHB  in  diis  genertd 
tureembly,  by  Aleiumder  Arbuthnoit,  merdiant  burges  of  Edin^ 
burgh  Mid  Thomas  Bassanden  printer  and  burges  of  the  said 
burgh  fot  printing  and  setting  fonih  of  the  Bible  in  the  Bog- 
fishe  tounge,  confbtm  to  the  proof  given  and  subscribed  with 
their  hands,  its  agreed  l^etwcct  this  present  assembly  and  the 
said  Alextfider  and  Thomas  that  every  Bible  wbidi  they  shall 
Teeeive  advancement  for  sfaafi  be  sold  in  AMbk  f!(f  4  potuid  IS 
sliill :  4  peMes,  keeping  the  vejome  and  diaracter  of  tliie  saida 
yrooft  ddiv«red  to  ^  Clerk  of  the  A8sembiy."~*<  Item  die 
VOL.  !•  G  g 
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Uric  hath  promised  to  de£ver  the  autl^retick  copy  which  they 
fifaaU  IbHow  unto  them  betwiia  and  the  last  of  Aprile."    Cer- 
tein  frnncmt  weate  appointed  to  oversee  the  eopy^  but  they 
merely  corrected  such  errors  of  the  press  aa  had  <;rqpt  into 
former  editiohs,  and  adhered  to  the  translation  which  had  been 
made  and  first  printed  at  Geneva*     **  Mr  George  Youngs 
servant  to  my  Lord  Abbot  of  Dfpi&rmliiie/'  eonected  the 
proof-sheets.     Robert  Pont  composed  the  Kalendar.  (Wod- 
row's  Ute  of  Smeton,  pp.  5-^,)    The  New  Testament  was 
printed  first,  and  bears  on  the  title-page:  *^  M  Bdinbvrgh 
Printed  by  Thomas  Bassandyne,  m«  ».  lxxvi.  Cvm  Privilegio.** 
Bassandyne.died  before  the  coippletion  of  the  work;  and  the 
title  prefixed  to  the  Old  Testament  is  <<  The  Bible  and  Holy 
Scriptures  conteined  in  the  OUe  and  Newe  Testament .^ 
Printed  in  Edinbrv^  Be  Alexander  Atbutboety  Printer  to  the 
Kingis  Maiestle,  dwelling  at  ye  kiric   of  fe^  1579.  Cvm 
Gratia  ct  Privilegio  Regtae  Maiestati^/' 
'-   The  Dedication  to.  the  young  king  is'dflited  ^' From  Edin* 
burgh  in  our  general  assemblie  the  Ibmt  diqr  of  Julie  lS79^r^ 
now  qtjhS  as  being  couenit  in  our  general  assemUie,  this  hdy 
boke  of  God  callit  the  Bible,  newly  imprentit,  was  brocht  be- 
fbre  Ts  be  the  prenter  Ihenftof  AJexKader  Aitatfanot  (a  man 
4}uha  hes  taken  great  paines  and  trauailes  wor^n^e  to  be  re- 
menaced  in  this  befaalfe)  and  desyrit  to  be*  dft^eat  to  sour 
Hienes  with  a  conuenieiit  prefiu^  in  oar  common  Scottis 
Jaiiguage,  we  cold  not  omit  nor  negleet  tkei  occasion  offirit  to 
-do  thi^  same.— «0  qidiat  dtfierence  m^  be  sene  betwene  thk- 
*daies  of  ligbt,  quhen  ahnaiatia  ederie  pti«i^  Mfuse  the  buike 
of  €rods  lawe  is  red  and  imdenftand  in  oure  vul^pi^^  language, 
-and  that  age  of  darkles  quhen  ^sarslie  in  ane  haiU  citie  (with- 
*out  tlkn  Clostres  of  the  moidces  and  freyret)  eulde  ^e  buke  of 
God  anes  be  founde,  and  that  in  ane  sttange  toungae  ot  latine 
not  gudbut  mixed  widi  barfaaritie»  used  and  red  he  fewe,*and 
dmabt  vnderstand  or  exponit  benane;     Aadqudb^th^  &lse 
«namit  dergte  of  this  Reahne,  abusing  the  gende.  AsUffe  ofyimt 
Hienes  maistnoUeGudsbir  of  warthiememorilEf  mud^ft  iMap'^ 
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pitid  ctime  to  be  ^tmishit  with  tbe  f yre  to  haite  or  tede  tli6 
b6w  teslam^ckt  in  the  ihilgarfe  laogtiiigey  aea  aiul  to  make  them 
to  A  men  miur^  ddhtt^  as  gif.it  had  bene  the  d^estabie  nmne 
of  A  {M^nidf  i«i  sQCto»  they  were  named  new  tettamentares/' 

tn  the  3ieflr  15^9  it  was  ordained»  by  adt  of  parliament,  that 
^very  genttemHn  houaehokler  worth  three  hundred  merks  of 
yemAy  reaty  aiid  e?^ry  yeoman  and  boi^^ess  worth  five  huB<t 
deed  pouiMbiy  should  '<  have  a  bible  and  psalitt  bake  in  vulgar 
laogtiafgp  in  thair  hous  for  the  better  instruction  o£  thame  sell^ 
fisand  yair  fiimilijs  in  the  kdawledge  of  God>"  under  the  pam 
often  pduods.  (Act  Pari,  Scot  iii«  ISOi)  Jan.  16.  158Q^ 
his  M<^ty  flf^prtntod  **  John^  Williamson  burges  of  'EdT-^ 
his  general  s^rebeour  tbrduchout  ye  haill  boundis  of  this  hid 
bibles  reabn^  to  thfitefie^^*  giving  hmi  power  to  visit  the 
houses  of  such  as -are  described  in  the  #ct  bf  parliament  '^  and* 
to  r^uyr^  the  sicht  of  thair  bybill  mid  psahne  buik  gif'  thai  ony 
houe  to  be  markit  with  thairawin  name  of  the  said  John  or  his 
deputtis  hand  wryte  Ibr  esdtewiag  cf  fraudfull  and  d#cjeavabill 
dealing  in^  that  behalf/^  and  if  they  have  none  to  exact  the  pe^ 
jciaky.  (ReieoBdofPkivySeal,v«L46.fi^l39^) 
c  The  desigmtmn  of  <'  merchiot  bswges  of  Edmburgh"  giv-^ 
«si  to  Atelliider  Afbntbiloty  in  the  Articles  for  printing  th^ 
Bible,  shews  Ihi^  ke  was  Hdifteent  person  from  the  prmcipUl 
of  King*s  Colk^pe»  iiterdeem  if  any  odler  proof  of  tteiT  wetd 
tttcessary,  it  mi^l^be  added  that  Alexand^  Afbuthnot  prints 
cid,tbe  A^ts  of  thelteliamlint  held  in  158^,  whereas  the  piin^ 
oipal  ^ed  in  the  preceding  year4  (Gomp*  Inqmsi  Retonu 
lidinbujsgby  aum*'894) 

Note  Z.  p.  227* 

Morfy  fiMUrt.if  St>  Mary's  CoUege^^The  histrurtient  .of 
PreaentaftiOA  and  Invertitore,  td>.6. 1588,  appoints,  ''  Magig* 
inim  RoiMum  Btum^rman,  pro  theologo  et  primand  dicti^coU 
lOgii  de  aaiumptione  beatse  Marlse  Et  pro  sub-principali  Msig^^ 
tkmd  Guynd  pro  Canonista  Mag'O'  Thomam  KynCragy  pro 
cfariiliita  Mag'"'  Joh^mGledstaniii  Item  pro  r^geutibas  artiohi 
et  iitudeotONM  fo  ihedlogui' Magistros  AndreOm  Kynnifimond^ 

Og2 
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Mtumaem  Forboui  WiilMkiMiii  Yiwiig  et  Wkberum  Fe^" 
Tbote  whoM  MOMS  are  printed  in  kalies  had  premtulj 
been  teechera  in  the  I^edagogiun.  it  if  not,  fa<yirever,  easy  to 
reconcile  tfaia  deed  widi  Letten  of  Pimnavalory  by  ibe  fomAed 
peraonain  St  Marj^a  CoU%ev<Febw  10. 15SS,)  <<yia.  Mag^  David 
Gutfary,  aacrarQmitefanBrabadialBariuapriii*^*  Mag'  Robertas 
Bannarman  aabpriaeipatis  Mug^  Win***  MandeMtotm  rector 
de  Gogar  in  Medidnia  doctor/'  Ac  But  tbe  correctneaa  of 
the  laat  HMntMoed  document  may  be  queationed.  It  appears 
from  the  records^  that  Guthrk  was  thbd  prior  of  the  abbey, 
and  as  aoch,  musi  hate  been  connected  with  8t  Lecmard's 
College.  And  Manderaton  had  for  many  years  been  connected 
with  the  Collage  of  St  Sabator,  im  wiridi  he  conferred  seveinl 
marks  of  his  libendity,  including  a  testamentary  be<|ne8t  whidt 
was  carried  into  e&ct  on  Ae  28th  of  Apri(,  1554. 

Archibald  Hay,  during  hia  residence  in  the  College  of  Mon- 
tague at  Paris,  published  a  paneg3nricflil  omtion  on  archbishop 
Beaton's  adnmcemant  to  the  purple.  It  is  Entitled,  <<  Ad  H- 
lustriss.  Tit«  S.  Stephani  in  Monte  Coelio  Cardbialem  D.  Da- 
uidem  Betonum— .gratulaitorMHr  panegyrioos  Ardiibddi  Hnyu 
Parisiis  1540."  It  is  in  4«ov  attd  ends  on  UL  LXVi.  On  the 
title-pi^isamottoiaGraekandin  Hebnew.  The^MKcatioir 
to  the  Cardinal  is  aobaeribed  ^^nWotissiroos  CMtadMnaar  tester 
Archib^  Ha^tua."  fo  the  course  of  thb  work  Ae  author 
censures,  wididnueh  freedoan,  the  ignorance,  ne^^igence,  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  ol€;igy,bCtt  makes  no  allusion  to  die  r^<mned 
opioiona  ^ther  in  the  way  of  approbatieft  ac  condemnatton;  The 
most  curious  and  Taluable  part  of  it  is  that  k^  nfkulk  he  krf  s» 
down  a  plan  of  teedung  far  the  new  college  which  the  Cardinal 
was  ^nployed  in  organizii^.  It  will  be  of  ftr  more  conse- 
quence, he  says,  to  procure  teaiters  oapfdde  of  tetructn^ 
the  youth  in  the  three  learned  languages,  than  to  endow  a 
rich  but  illiterate  college.  Not  that  good  ttnguiata  are  ahoya 
niost  fit  for  conducting  the  affiurs  of  the  rninminiasaiih ;  but 
because  no  one  can  understand  the  anoient  wiima  wittiout  n 
moderate  acquaintance  with  languages.  If  itidxMddtetbou^' 
proper  to  add  teAchcfs  of  Chaldeeand  AMi>ie>  h^  w0Mtaf^y^ 
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approve  c£  ike  ammgenait.  <'  Qiiod  si  vinun  fuerit  Hmgixet 
€«kkuee  &  arabic»  interpretes  addere,  vehementer  probabo* 
^umdoquidem  tagm  Hebraica  magna  habent  affinitaleni,  A 
|diiiiHM>  Bunt  ittb  ibidbiis  Uiigiit*  seripta,  qusenoti  panim  md 
hMtaxm  momenti  ad  venim  pulcfaenrimanini  inteH^ntiam." 
(fiol,  Ik.)  Tboogli  he  ^toes  not  propose  to  banisli  tiie  Peripa«> 
tctie  ph^ow^hy  from  the  sdiods,  yet  he  ivwdd  wish  to  8e#  Ae 
stttC^  e£tbfi  dmue  Phdo  take.^  i^iac^  9£  gchokisttc  argidia, 
(fol.  Ix.  a.)  He  laments  the  neglect  of  Roman  Law»  and  extols 
the  science  of  Mathematics,    (fol.  Ix.  b.  1x11,  a.) 

Robert  Barnierman  resigned  the  proTOsUdiip,  July  12.  I546> 
on  account  of  hi^  advanced  age,  and  that  the  college  might  be 
jprav^bd  ^'  de  alio  qnovis  fiunoeo,  juniori  et  nagis  ydoneo  pri- 
marioseu  principalL"  On  the-same  day  ooiktkm  was  give* 
to  Archibald  Hiy»  ''  clerico  8ti  Ankteat  dbeea^"  Oct.  1. 
1547»  the  office  was  ctrnferred  <'  perdocto  et  spectabiii  viro 
Mag^^  Johonni  Douglass  ckfioo  duitkelden  <tioc«"  in  conse- 
quence cf  the  death  <^  quond.  Mag'^^  ArchibfdiU  Ha^  ultmii 
pnraarii/' 

Dr  Howie  mentioiis  the  kind  reoefption  'v^iidi  ar<^ishop 
HamStim  gave  to  Smith  and  MarshalL  ((katio  de  Rmdato- 
id>u&  Acad,  et  Coll*  AndreqpoL)  ^  Riehardus  Martialis^  AUi. 
Theologus/'  waa  incofpoiated  at  St  Andrews  in  15i9.  In 
IJkSOy  Ms  John  Dou^as,  bdng  made  re€lor  f<yr  the  ffarst  time, 
had  for  one  of  hia  Aspulea  *^  lUdiavdnm  Martialem  verbi  dei 
pneoonem  egregiunw"  In  1556|  the  same  person  is  styled 
^  Collc^  M^iani  Ii<^iiliatus."-^^  Doctor  RiduurduE  So^. 
8BUS,  An^kiSt'*  .was  incoi)>anited  in  1550.  In  1552,  he  designs 
Uynseif''profiM8orsacrsBTheologtae.*'  Richard  Marttal,  DJ>. 
was. <tf  Christ  Chuitdi  College,  of  wUdi  he  waaande  Dean  ki 
155S.)  Wood's  AtbeMOxoo.  by  Bfiak  vd.  ii.  ool.  Id6»  138.) 
,  Smith  was  abo  <tfOxfoid,  aflML  is  tte  aoAor  of  a  great  many  o^ 
ttimartiid  «ocbi  against  the  protestants.  (Wood,  ut  waspm^ 
^ip  W^  S6^w»dS7.)  Dr  Laurence  Humphrey  represents 
Urn  as  %iiig  into  Seedand  to  avdd  a  dispute  with  hta  sucoes<> 
aot  jPeterMas^^  ^  Ammoaus  iste  Achfflea,  die  ad  di^mtaii^ 
cbm  consiitatOj  ■■  ad  Divum  Andream  hi  Scotkun  profbgeret^ ' 
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ratus  eum  qui  in  Hoc  artkmlo  bene  k^anet^  fame  viuere.''  ( Jor 
aoiiis  Ivelli  Vita  et  Mon^  p.  44.)  ^*  Those  of  his  persuasi^M 
accounted  htm  the  best  schoohwui  of  his  tinw,<and'they  have 
said  that  he.  bafted  Pet.  Martyr  several  times.  Protertmt 
writers  say  that  he  was  a  8c^hister-*<««ad  tilmt  he  was  a  gogle^ 
eyed  fellow,  and  very  ineonstantnn  his  dpMoo.**  (Wood,  ot 
supia.)  Further  particalars  cooceraing  hhn  will  be  Ibaiad  in 
Burnet's  Hist.  Beform.  yoI^  ii*  ^.  )62.  App*  No,  54s  ^rype's 
Cranmery  p.  172. 

Note  AA.  p.  261; 

Designs  and  amiuct  of  LmiKxr.— Hawi^  described  his  com- 
fianion  Monbomeau,  '*  a  subtil!  spreit,  a  minrje  fidlow,  aUe  in 
bodie,  and  maist  meit  in  aU  respects  fox  bewitehfaig  of  the  youthe 
tof  a  prince/'  James  Melville  adds,  ^  Mr  Nieol  Didf^es  tai^d  me 
y^  this  Monbiraeaus  mother  was  a  verte  godlie  Lady  ahd  sehew 
grait  courtestie  to  them  in  franco  at  Barge  in  Bene,  and 
warpit  them  of  M.  Obignies  sending  in  Scotland,  Whervpon 
he  maid  ^uferfti»nent  to  the  Miidst.  of  Ediltir."'  (Diary,  p*59.) 
Sir  Robert  Bowe^,  in  a  \mief  to  licnrd  Butle^h^  (Edinburgh, 
Oct.  6.  15d0«)  says :  ^  Sondry  of  ^e  nmii^ti^rs  ehosai  by 
the  SyHodaJl  assembl)^  h<Adtoi  heare  ob.  Tuesday  last,  were 
sent  to  iStte  kynge  to  make'  pet£pdn  fov  refoBnatbh  in  s^mdry 
pauses  who  for  the  fint  an^usynge  mottbameaw  of  pa{»strey 
/and  other  manifest  and  odiouse  crymes,  pvoyed  that  he  mi^t 
■be.relnovedi&omtiiek.  tchamber  and  pr^eftce>  Or  els  to  be 
Teformedi  .Wherein  the  k.  alled^ed  he  w^  a  stiing^,  and 
tliat  th^  bftd  ho  lawe  to  compeU  hym  And  after  longe  argu- 
ments and  lAxeme  of  "^dlsconteiitme^  ho  sayd  that  ocder  dbeald 
be  taken  therein.  It  is  l&efy  that  lo^tef  the  end  of  thb  6oi- 
vention.  mnd  ingtft  of  the  satlynge  of  t^oux  atate  iftliis 
,ileaime>  add  w«  l^r  matie  M^onbutn^aw sMidtf  ^  aito  iiraiMde 
to  die  efiectsTomenkbred.  And  stbbly  3A '^dlMe  ho  daiH  ibjfde 
here,  ai»l in  his  acoistomod  tyfeiihd ^tealyhges  he NAl ^ywfe 
some^i^  iteasore  offerkl  at  lengA.""  ^«ilM  BfiSS.  CM. 
jCv  vi,  7>l'.)i  •  "     ■■        '  '■"  '   '      '1^'-'  X-  i,  ...u-,v  ,,jiK 
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Hie  project  of  associating  Qaeen  Mary  in  the  government 
with  the  King,  was  forwarded  by  Lennox.  '  Sir  George  Dou- 
glas acknowledged  that  he  was  sent  to  Frmice  to  signify  the 
King's  consent  to  it.  (Life  of  John  Durie,  p.  IB.  Wodrow 
MSS.  vd.i.  BibL  Col.  Gk^.)  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  fvom  Scotland  (by  a  friend  and  secret  agent  of  the 
Haimltonsy  if  I  may  judge  from  presumptirb  evidence)  eon«» 
tmns  some  curious  informadon  on  t^s  subject.  *^  The  reasoa 
therof  is  a  dealyiag  betwixt  the  king  &  the  Queen  tlmt  therer 
may  bee  wtk  assodation  in  dl  negotiations  w^^  have  beea 
in  handlyng  oi  a  long  tjrme.  The  Kyng  in  the  begihning 
skayred  herew^^  and  could  not  like  well  of  it:  notwi^ttod- 
ing  he  continewed  in  rehdrying  good  answeare  vnto  the  Queen 
wherein  she  insisted  and  abpwt  the  first  of  Apryil  and  the  first 
of  Mayf  hir  writynges  come  to  the  kyng  resolutely  to  haue  the 
kynges  answeare  if  he  would  agree  to  the  association  or  not* 
for  in  reason  therec^  sfaee  would  not  be  longer  delayed.  The 
kinges  answeare  is  that  he  liketh  well  <^  the  association  and 
will  hon®'^  hir  in  that  and  in  all  other :  and  bathe  desyred  her 
to  forme  the  associi^on  and  send  it  back  wherein  yf  there  be 
mfy  conteined  the  dealynge  w^^  forajme  princes  and  nothing 
to  preiudice  him  in  his  govenunent  k  shall  be  grannted  vnto* 
This  answeare  appearethe  rather  given  uppon  feare  than  for 
love,  albeit  divers  spie  owt  this  dealynge'/  yet  there  is  none 
privie  vntd  it  except  the  duke  and  Arraine.  The  duke  is 
very  bent  and  meaneth  truly  to  further  the  same.  Arraine 
agreeth  with  U^e  Duke  in  it  but  it  appearethe  that  he  dealeth 
indirectly  to  staye  the  same,  ffor  there  is  no  appearance  that 
arraiiie  can  lyke  well  of  it :  and  yet  it  is  supposed  the  associa- 
don  shall  take  effect*  for  the  Queens  wrytings  beare  so  that 
ikt  kyng^looketh  lor  worsse  in  case  he  yeaid  not  unto  the 
assdcmtion.*'  <(Cotton  MSS.  Cai.  b.  iv.  35.)  This  letter  has 
no  ^btOy  but  it  mentions  Aat  <'  thbre  is  lately  come  owt  (tf 
ffitinoe  kme  horse  and  hamesse  to  the  kyng ;''  and  this  present 
arrived  at  LcMi  on  tHe  9th  <^  May  iS82.  (I^.  CaL  c.  vii.  S.) 
The  sanjgiditi^h^qfiesivitii  which  the  jpcciject  inspired  the  paj^ists 
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appear  Ironi  a  kMr  by  P.  A.  G«  H.  at  Ediabur^  to  James 
Tirrj  a  Jerak  at  Para,  12.  Jmiij  1582.  (Cal^.  c  viL  U,) 

There  are  «ai^  piooiB  tliat  Lefttoiii  did  oot  bear  h^ 
with  meeknesit  pad  that  hia  morak  were  yery.oSenstve  to  the 
■atioa;  althaii^  the  ahamelesa  profligacy  of  Actaa  attract- 
ed greater  notice  md  iadigitttioii.  Patrick  GidUiway»  0iuii«ter 
of  Perth,  gives  the  foUowiog  account  of  the  Ddke'ji  bdba?^ 
ieor  in  the  church,  when  the  preach^  blamed  the  oourt  for 
attpporting  Mootgeattety  bishiqi  of  Glasgow,  '<  When  I 
did  speak  against  the  nme,  he  did  plainly  minaee  sm^,  and 
cisdled  me  pidtron,  TiUain,  mischant,  with  many  other  if^jarioos 
wcffds,  and  tiureatened  to  run  me  through  with  a  rappair,  t31 
his  Majesty  hiaasdf  was  compelled  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
SMMith  and  stay  the  Dukes  fuiy  and  malicious  langaage  beard 
of  all  that  stood  in  his  Highness  seat,  and  uttered  publicly 
before  the  pec^nle.  After  the  sermon  waa  ended,  at  the  l>ukes 
p»sing  out  of  the  kirk  door,  in  plain  language,  laying  his  bawl 
npen  his  sword,  boasted  he  would  have  my  life,  and  used 
diverse  contumelious  and  reproachfull  words  o£  malM^  and 
despite."  (Apology  of  Mr  Patrick  Galloway  fi>r  his  flight, 
MSS.  BM.  Fac  Jurid.  £din«  M.  6.  9.)  A.  paper  ^ititted 
*^  Notes  proving  that  tiie  Duke  of  hejonoiM.  and  Anan, 
soa^  of  old  the  wradc  of  Religion,  the  kmf#  and  conNnen? 
wealth,'' contains  the  fdlowing  particulars,  among  a  ni»lti- 
plicity  of  others*.  '^  His  (D'Aubigney's)  oonvoy  to  the  ship- by 
theDukeof  Guise,  confederat  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  his  own 
letter  to  Glasgow  and  Glasgows  letters  to  the  Pope  and  Spain» 
the  warnings  from  foraigne  Churdes  and  Christian  Prmces, 
Mr  Randolph  fiwm  Ei^land,  William  Mebil  from  the  Prince 
cf  Orange,  the  King  of  Navarre  by  W«ems  and  Both well»  with 
experience,  provetb  these  things.  Alexander  Setfm  ilk  his 
letter  confessed  that  in  his  course  so  mufih  was  gained  that 
his  Ma.  mind  was  alimiated  from  the  minislenw"*r-^^  Tbf  figmr. 
panie  b^ougbt  with  him  were  paipsts  by  pvofetsiony  and  indeed 
atheists,  ob^dinat^  enemies  to  the  kbgs  Caown  mi  amitie, 
^dw^reentert9|inedwkhbimjibnostta.htsd^partii|ie;  Moat- 


bimeau>  Keir,  Sduiw,  Ckvles  Gedd0»,  K%di;'  to.*--^  Tht 
Duke  in  his  own  person  fretted  and  was  enraged  that  he  could 
not  he  avenged  on  tbs  mbuelers  who  would  n^  be«re  with  his 
Hjrpocrisie  and  aduitereuie  life^  whevewkh  the  ted  was 
pc^uted.  He  int^ded  to  put.hand  wx  John  Dune  9t  Ih^ 
keith.  In  a  French  passion  he  rent  his  beard,  and  thinking  t# 
strike  the  horde  strake  himself  in  the  theigh,  crying,  11^ 
Devil  for  Jo.  Durie,  which  Munlmneo  learned  for  the  first 
Lessoun  in  the  Soeitish  l^oguage.''-— ''  The  D.  said  to  the  K. 
be^floidd-hang  the  L.  Yester  orer  Ihs  awin  balk  for  rofvunng  j^s' 
ehai»e  which  be  wald  hjuf  gevin  to  Sen^  pauL"— ^'  He 
lacked  wperioiislie  Limbay  by  the  doke  from  his  Ma.  in 
Dalk^th.''w.^  After  their  famtliair  access  to  court,  hh  Ma.  chest 
ears  w«Fe  frequenthe  atesed  with  imknown  ItaUan  and  f^ncdi 
ima^  of  ooths^  The  maistresse  €£  all  baw^hie  md  viUante^ 
then  lady  Marche,  infected  the  air  in  his  H*  audience^'^^*^ 
justke  courts  the  poor  of  the  countrie,  without  diierence  of 
the  guihie  from  the  innocent,  were  sold  and  ransomed  ^at 
hunck^  pounds  the  score*  Ibat  mooster  of  natfore  called 
Countess  of  Arrap  controBed  (the  Jtidges)  at  her  pkai^re^*^ 
jmd  caused  aindrie  Uk  be  banged  that  wanted  tjieir  c^mipoifi- 
^ons,  siqring,  n^at  bad  diey  been  dmag  aU  tfaeur  dayes  that 
had  not  so  much  as  firepaads  to  buy  th^n  from  the  gaUowv*'' 
(^8S*  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6.  8,) 

Note  BB.  p.  281. 

Smekm  and  Afbuthnai  rotted  to  8i  AndrenDS^f-^ames  Mel- 
^viile  mttitiona  the  design  of  obtaining  &&eton  to  be  vunister 
at  St  Andrews  ond  the  ansuety  of  his  unde  to  hanre  it  ae- 
coaqpliriied*  (Diary,  p.  dd.)  Jt&M  is  referred  to  m  theibttow^ 
ing  mimtte  of  the  Geneva!  Aseerably,  April  IS»8.  ''  Sess.  §. 
Captain  M^mtgoikiery  by  tiie  Kiag%  Migesty  to  the  whide 
A«seaaUy,  roqwed  th«n  in  lus  Higlmet  name,  seemg  his 
Mwjimty  ia patreoe  and  ereolor  of  the  ColMge  of.Giasgow 
i^arethvow  he  hath  a  cait  of  the  entertahnBont  aod  alaadiag 
4f  the  same>  that  the  Amm^  medio  not  with  ^  xeno^in^ 
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an]r  of  te  tnendwn  IhMrof,  Md  mfeckiif  of  the  priocipall.'' 
(Cald.) 

Tlie  steps  tahett  hy  the  kirk  sesoon  of  6t  Aadvewt  lo  ob* 
Itm  Afbiithaot  are  raocNPded  in  the  fMmritkg  minute^  whieh 
coDtaai  the  only  letter  of  thM  oocfeUeat  nan  tbi^  I  have  met 

Die  septimo  mensis  August!  ano  octuagesimo  tertio 

Tl»  ^ik  ^  M  Daiiid  nttseli  at  request  of  y^  BessHHii 
•Sen  him  self  ivilling  &  reddy  to  ryd  to  abUrdeiii  on  bis  tmkk 
expenss  for  M  alex  arbothneth  mkHster  and  to  fork^  ieme  dhect 
ans'  ftsi  y^  said  M  Alex  in  wmt  quhidder  he  will,  earn  or  ^ 
«r<  yis  eonditioun  y<  y«  said  M  Dauid  be  no<  burdenit  to 
ryde  y*  next  tymefor  y^  said  M  Alex  in  cais  he  condescend 
to  oum,  The  session  thinks  gude  yis  ofifer  be  iatimit  to  provest 
bailfles  dr  coimsaU. 

Die  mercurii  vigesimo  octavo  August!  ano  Ixxxiii. 

Hie  q'^  day  eonipefit  M  Dauid  Russ^  battse  qidm  beii^ 
«end  from  the  comsaU  of  town  St  sesiioiin  to  ^urdein  to  M 
Alex  Arbuthneth  m^  principall  of  ye  collie  of  Aburdeb,  to 
'desyr  hi»  to  address  him  self  to  yis  ^tie  to  b&  (vdinftf  paMo^ 
^%^  And*  conibrmetoye  generall  pidmance  €(  y^  generall 
assemble,  and  ye  said  M  Alex^  promis  maid  to  ye  town  to  y' 
effect  and  for  ye  said  M  Alex*  ans^^  yi^to  The  said  M  Dauid  for 
diligence  producit  ye  said  M  Alex'^*  ans*^  in  wreit  direct  to  ye 
sessioun  qi^of  ye  tenor  followis : 

The  comfort  of  ye  holle  l^eit  for  talutattohs.  Belomt  iA  ye 
Lord,  eft^  my  mdatt  hartly  commendatiinis.  plfeis  I  resauit  zoF 
teter  requesting  n»4oaddresiiiy  self  to  yO  charge  in  S^  And^ 
Mcording.  to  ye  ordinance  of  ye  hist  aaseiabU^  q'^  treifiie  I 
.widd  maist  g^ddMe  ebejr  if  I  iker  vthet>wayis  fre,  and  of  himestle 
.ondcoBfKience  my^jWeiU  leif  yis  loime^  fyktas  ye  berar^  oC 
y  K  my  lord  «f  mnriie  his  seruitorv  and  M  Doqid  RvbMA  hes 
omitlit  n&dihgtaee  lo  do  y^  ehar^  nor  bh  persuaslois  to 
,|0€tre JKe4o  ye  saau  efect^  bot^Ihaif  wriitin  bsilhto  oiy 
i^otd^ aad  ye^towo  ofHeath.y^  l^pimluhtf 'sio- Ito^  ft  iai^ 


pedimeBts  of  nqritomtpQiliiig^  aod  jctti  crum  to  jpeDtfhi'iiie 
heir,  aad  chi^e.no  mStcksIt  pnyrlsioa  maid  for  yis  viiivfifsate 
yl'.mitlier^presciitiiecanladdkresiiietD  nraove  nor  Utoan  I 
socAow  y^  «ame  BMiy  be  fa&sfedie  fUme.  wV)iit'g)reatincotv- 
.'vmends  to  jia  dw^lrie  In  geaerril  ai|d  tp-  tfie  ia^paftibtdw^  ^ 
I  doirt  Bo^  ye  «8BeniUie  kttung  dediplie  cottcaddtrit  «i- tUngfii 
will  restonidilie  regards  »  zo^  W*.  «l60tivill>|»cxaiaUe  i^eoev^fbr 
my  jpstesesxt  pKCim.  refomng  fqit^  to  tny  wiitiiig  sextd  to:  n^ 
ionise  of  Qi^urbhe^  A  ye.  tidwn  of  B^  Attd^fGr- 1  cotw^ntiie 
.affirm-)^  if  Imfy^befireieiy'  itimcos^panie  poong  q«homed 
wald  nui^  glaidlie  tsiuell  nor*  anuAgcMU  as  be  knmm  quhp 
. jUgiBTye  secrtdtiS'Of  liarlif  to  tpAeisw^ytiie  proteolioijiL  I  nudflt 
karllio- ei^miiiit  ztMi.  fmm  qm  coUege..]^  3dl  of.  aoguat  yi^ 
bmdier  tobeicomamn^tihyeLoid  '  i^ 

IVf  Afbudmet.  > 
, 4j»i  forder  y^  stid  M  Daiuddeclant  y'  at  ye said^  H  AliaA* 
4fiByre,  he  hes  porchest  e^  soyeraine  lords  <di|irge  direct  to  ye 
9$id.M  Alex  to  cfaaige  him  to  adres  himself  heir-  w^  all  dS(- 
genceqi'^  cbpurge  indirect  to  him  ab  w^  WaHer  Todrig  roes- 
stnger,  ai|d  yisday  audit  dayis  w^  goddis  gt&ee  he  sal  schaw 
ye  m4  phaige.^  eKecvtioo^y'^ofi  w<  ye  laid  M  Aleo^'  weyai 
^W3a&  y%u  (R^ord  of  the  Kirk  Sessios  of  St  Andresirs.)'  * 
Hhe  Ge'i^rid  Assembly  whicltmet  4A  GkBgovr  in  April  1581 , 
bad  appainHed  Aribotbiot  to  be  miitfster  of  New  AbetdeciD. 
^  Mmsier  Ales'  Arbutfanot  transportit  t^yemioisCrie  of  AJid* 
end)  ordai4t  to  dcnoiitt  3^  prinoipaiitie  oi  the  C^edge  in  &Toiirs 
p£  m  mc(A\  Dal^Mieh,"  (Biiik  of  Umr.  Kiik,  f.  10£,  b^ 

Note  Ca  pp.  287,  292. 

MMIle's  TWolr^The  f(Mo(^m^k4ke  (estimGnidl  given  biiR 
'  iqr  the>  UnvcintyL  *  ■ 

Se^g  iM  the  ilMferAd  fnroiddeBoe  of  God  kaa  from 
afl  ^femily^ordeaaed,  and  liie  Sori|NMrei -plaiiily.  iftHrvamed ; 
IteeftwecMBlyiadaQQeaslM^  the  eftct  that  hb 

oun  Elect  4locild  be  trye^*  a^^d  our  master  Christy  of  (bis  point 
in  q>eeial]»  balb  m«de>  kia  FaithfeU  aervaals  fo»ew»»  tlpat 
they  should  b^  irme^  Brfor^the  IVIbtMdl  MUt  dT  piiocee. 
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^ndcabwinioariy  dditod;  asab^liieEaqienrocec^flB  Agtsy 
from  time  to  time  lill  oor  dajei^  km  imM  this  at  an  midgi^C^ 
i^Trvlh:  we  tlm^  ii  i>QthMii|r  itrange  to  lietr  mur  brpdier  Mr 
Androa  Mehil  ptovett  of  the  Niew  CeMtdggy  cakuanioiiriy 
tnufaiced  to  joiir  Mt^/tmy  waA  H.  CoHBcily  m  u  fedlitioat  Mdb* 
jtct»  jtcndiiig  bo  hk  docttmc^  to  coil  jom  croon  in  qQ08tioa» 
ond  to  «teol  tbe  heoiCoi)f  jour  M.  txkjectt  Irom  yaw  obedi- 
^«Eico»  and  to  that  effect  chwged  tfai*  d^s  aa  wc^are  cciediUy 
iofoniiedi  yet,  notariilistaadmgf  beii^  boond  and  oWged  of 
y<  Cbaiatian  doe^,  idkeaebgr  we  ought  to  glorifie  God,  In 
g^eing  fiatfafid  TetliaBOiqr  tohia  Tnidi;  and  of  dmt  debt- 
fall  obodickiee^  wheiby  every  one  of  «•  ia  boand  to  yoar  H. 
in  partkular.  We  Ebgtob,  Deana  of  Facaltiea,  ppofiMiois, 
Regents,  and  aoaiters,  inthinliiewitremi^  of  Souact  Andrewes, 
conveeoed  togedier  in  the  fear  of  God,  after  caUiag  upon  his 
name,  have  thoi^t  it  meet,  to  send  forth  this  onr  testimony, 
be  our  cmnmissioners  Appomled  far  tlat  dfe^  Mr  Robert 
Bruce,  Mr  Robert  Wilkie*,  to  your  M.  and  H, council, iidier- 
by  -wt  will  meat  HumMy  crave,  Aat  your  M  ft  H.  coum^ 
be  fully  perswadod  aod  out  of  Aiubt,  Thai  wliaiaoroever 
is  laid  to  our  Brothers  dMarge,  so  kmg  as  he  occupyed  the 
chair  of  verity,  and  place  in  schools  within  th»  city,  as  k  is 
FUse  and  Eatnod  of  itad^  so  it  is  only  Faigod  of  tho  Devil 
and  his  instnmients,  lo  bring  the  FaitMd  servants  of  God  m 
Contempt  and  Haired  of  tiirir  siq[>reme  Blagistnt,  ^^  God 
■  fcMTbid.  For  as  wo  w«r  contimml  aod  dBigei^  Auditora  of 
his  DocCiine;  so  We  bear  him  ftithful  recopd  in  GmI,  and  in 
conscience,  that  we  heard  nothing  out  of  his  mo«ith,  neidier 
in  doctrine  nor  ap|^icatk)n,  which  tended  not  directly  to  the 
GhNry  of  God,  lo  tfm  estaMidmient  of  your.M«  crom^  ilrid  to 
every  one  of  our  particular  comforts  and  ediicatitm,  And 
wfaensoevm'  &e  ooeaaion  oCered  it  aetf  in  spaeial,  to  speak 
of  ymar  M.  Is  Godand  ia  consdance  <as  we  hvreaaid,  we 
heard  him  mm^  but  m  Great  Zed,  and  v  Earnest  Pkvfftr 

♦  In  tlie  accompts  of  the  nnivereitjr  for  the  year  1^85,  h  the  Mlovdng 
atticle  «r«8e1biige  ?  '«1t  ^  Iil».  4«t.  M.  RoV«  WW^^MmiiMuio  V^U^ 
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recommend  yoiir  M.  estate,  into  his  protection;  exortbg 
ahrays  all  manner  of  subjects^  to  acknowledge  their  obedience 
even  to  ye  mettieflC  magistrats,  your  H.  subjects ;  as  bearing 
a  portilm  <^that  Image,  for  which  they  are  called  Qods  on 
earth.  Therfor  we  most  Hun^ly,  hi  air  Reference,  wold 
cfave of  yonr  M,  & H.CottMely noilo be skiadered  or  offend- 
ed, in  this  Incident ;  ftr  as  its  t>ne  ti  the  proper  effects  o 
tlw  word  of  Qod,  so  its  the  ordybary  way,  whereby  God  brmgs 
s^Qt  his  onn  work  to  ^  Olory  of  Ml  Odn-  name,  to  the 
comfort  of  tfie  Godly,  and  to  the  dosing  of  lii^  blasphemous 
moikhs  cithe  snpposts  of  Sathan,  who  $0e  not  a^iamed  in  80> 
mimilest  a  light,  so  horribly  to  lye  upon  die  Senrant  of  God#^' 
and  for  verification  hereof  ww  have  sabseiAied  thire  pres^dts^ 
wiiii  our  Hands,  and  have  ordmied  our  seal  to  be  affixed 
thereto*    At  Saint  Andrews  die  8  day  of  February.  1584. 

Mr  James  \^lkie  Rector 

Mr  James  Mattine  Dean  of  Faculty 

Mr  John  Robertson  Profess^  of  Theok^ 

Mr  Ames  Melvil  Pirofessor  of  Theology 

Mr  Wiflittn  Wallat  Professor  c£Ae  Madiematicks 

Mr  Rt)bert  Bruce  Mr  Arcfaftald  Moncreif 

Mr  Thomas  Budianan  Mr  Wdter  Abercrummie    * 

Mt  Robert  Inscho  Mr  David  Blyth 

Mr  David  Monypennie  Mr  Mark  Ker 

Mr  Robert  WlUde  Mr  Gawin  Borthwick 

Mr  William  Marche  Mr  John  lickprevik 

Mr  Wiffiam  Cranstcm  Mr  Andrew  Inglis 

Mr  James  Robertson  Mr  David  Ingfo 

Mr  John  CiMeleuch  Mr  WiHiam  Murrey 

Mr  John  Malcomb  Mr  James  Alton 

Mr  And  Duncan  Mr  Hector  Monro 

Mr  David  Martine  Mr  James  Bennet 

Mr  John  Rutherfoord 

(Cald.  III.  pp.  904^—806.  Wodrow's  Life  of  Andrew 
Melville,  MSS.  vol.  U.  BSbl  Coll.  Glasg.) 


479  VOTU^ 

Apud  Halieniidhous  xviii®  fe^^' 

Anno  etc.  Ixxx^'j*'* 

Sederunt* 

Ccdinus  ergiriie  ocmet 
Jacobut  comes  de  anrane 
douid  crnMs  de  crEwfurd. 
JoQimes  comeft  d»  Monlrottf 
^osDOCai  comes  de  mortoan 
J»cobuft  cmlies  de.  gleMCttin^ 
'  Jocobtts  dm  de  down 

ComeadiKaniw  dc  Cvlvm 

Ci^tinimuii 

Cltcusicegri 

Murddcairny 

Prior  de  bkmtyur 

Segjr  * 

Forsov^ekle  iN{  maUter  «tiiG(ro  melfule^rc^ 
ch'^*"l"i?^^d*'  ^  ye  new  coUedge  of  Sanctaiidrois  Beii^ 

adHt  be^  the  kingis  maiestie  and  lordis  of 
bis.secreit  couBsak,. Andhe  comperand  perfonaiie  w^ in^virit 
vpoun  certane  thingis  laid  to  bis  charge  sj^okin  be  him  in  htf 
sennon  maid  in  ye  kirk  of  Sdnctandrois  vpoim  the  ..  clay  of' 
Januar  last  bypast,  ofieqaiue  and  sklanderons^to  Jre  kin^^ilia- 
iestie,  Eftif  sin^^  alledgeances  maid  b9  ye  said  M*^  9f^o 
for  declyning  o£  ye  judgement  and  |»rote$tatiani9  I^HMng,  ta 
ye  same  effect.  At  last  being  inquirit  gif  a  minister  speikipg 
In  pulpett  that  qlk  saH)e  alledgit  to  be  treasoim  aucht  to  be 
tryit  yairfoir  befoir  ye  king  in  ye  first  instance,  or  not*  Anaoerit 
yat  altho^ye  speiclie  wer  alledgit  to  be  treasoun  ^t  ye  tr3?eU 
in  ye  first  instance  aught  dot  to  be  befoir.  ye  king  hot  befoi^ 
ye  kirk,  Q^upon  his  hienes  and  his  seqreit  l^unsatef  findis^yat 
his  hienes  and  nqt  ye  kiric  is  Ju4g6  my^  first  iq^l^iee  in  caus- 
sk  of  tressoun  q^sumCuir,  And  in  reject  of  ye  said 
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androis  proceidingis  and  behaveo'  sa  oft  declyning  his  maies- 
teis  judgment  And  Sua  refuising  to  acknauledge  hi$  hieues 
royall  estait  and  auctie.  As  alsua  to  obiect  aganis  ye  witnessis 
fiumond  for  the  tryell  of  ye  said  mater,  Clamyng  to  ye  priui- 
ledge  of  certane  actis  of  parliapient  and  secreit  counsale  con* 
cemlng  ye  iurisdictioun  of  ye  kirk  Quhilkiii  being  producit  red 
and  considerit  wer  fund  to.conteae  na  sic  pxiuiledge  nor  li- 
bertie  grantit  to  ye  kirks  to  cognosce  10  materis  of  tressoun  in 
the  first  instance  as  wes  alle^  be  him  Ansuering  alsu^  maist 
proudlie  irreuerendie  and  contemptuouslie  that  ye  lawis  of 
God  w^  ye  hiwis  and  practik  obseruit  within  yia  cuntrk  werc^ 
peruertit  and  not  obseruit  in  this  cais»  And  last  yit  he 
had  spokin  all  yat  he  had  to  say  ^dherand  to  his  former  pro- 
testationis  His  maies^e  w^  auise  of  yesaidis  lordis  of  his  se- 
d^t  coupsale  In  yir  respectis  declari^  ye  said  maister  andro 
to  be  worthit  to  be  comittit  to  ward  m  his  hienes  castell  of 
blakne^  ii^d  forder  pyneist  in  his  persoun  and  gudis  at  his  hie- 
n^  willy  Tl^airfoir  ordanis  Lres  to  be  direct  to  ye  mas'  ol 
ca^msie  or  vther  ofBeear  of  armes  To  pas  and  in  his  hienet 
Name  ai^ul  aSctie  Comand  and  charge  ye  said  maister  andro 
meluille>  To  pas  and  entir  his  persoun  in  ward  w^in  ye  said 
castell  of  blaknesy  Thairin  to  remane  vpoun  his  awin  expen^ 
d|Ui]ingiii8  hienes  wip  And  ay  and  qfshiU  he  be  fred  be  his  ma* 
if^Blie  within  ten  houris  nixteftir  he  be  chargit  y'^to  vnder  the 
pane  of  rebellioun  and  putting  of  him  tp  ye.  home,  and  gif  he 
iailze  y^'in  ye  saidis  ten  houris  being  bypast  to  denuce  him  his 
miiie^tais  rdbell  and  put  him  to  ye  home,  And  to  escheit  and 
inlying  etc.  And  that  ane  L'^  be  direct  fot  his  ressait  in  ward« 
W^in  ye  said  castelL    (Record  of  Privy  Council.) 

iTote  Dp.  p.  349. 

Presentation  of  the  phncipalitie  of  ye  new  College  of  S^ 
AxA  To  M'  Jobne  R<A)ertsoun. 

Ura  aoverane  lord  ovdanis  ane  Ire  to  be  maid  voider  the  pre- 
vie  seall  bering  yt  forsamekle  as  his  mat^'^  being  surelie  m- 
fwmu  of  the  dep§irting  out  of  the  realme  of  Mr  Andro  Mel^ 


460  NOTES. 

Ten  principall  <ifje  new  Colleige  calltt  llie  pedagoge  in  Smct^' 
androis  and  6t  ane  number  of  maisteris  8c  regentis  ymtof  quhir 
hes  passit  out  of  diia  realme  and  fat  ane  maner  laift  jre  said 
Collaige  voad  8c  dissolat  of  all  laiming  doctrene  and  instnic-' 
tioun  to  ye  grite  piudice  of  ye  acboillis  arid  decay  of  gud  b^ 
w^in  this  reafane  and  his  ma*^^  beinge  of  gud  mynd  8c  du^posi*^ 
tione  to  fortefie  mentene  8c  aduance  ye  curs  of  laiming  incresr 
of  gud  letters  and  vertew  w^in  ^e  reahne  and  ^pec&dKe  to  sie 
ye  said  CoQaige  and  pedagoge  restorit  redintc^gntt  and  resta-* 
blisit  in  godlie  (iic)  and  exerceiss  yairof  Thairfbir  atnd  for  ye 
efiect  foirsaid  his  ma^^^  hes  w^  ye  aduyse  of  ye  lord  and  con-^ 
«alK  (ric)  Patrik  bischope  af  Sanctandrooz  quhoit  4pdice^son 
foundit  8c  erectit  ye  said  Collaige  to  place  qualefeit  &  laimic 
men  to  be  masteris  yairm.  And  speciidie  Mr  Johne  robert-* 
soune  quho  is  remanent  and  actuall  maiiter  of  auld  to  be  prin-» 
cipall  Mr  jrairof  td  nominat  present  and  admit  Bnrsafis  andP 
pur  scoillars  yainn  to  tak  ordor  for  je  rentis  firuttnr  dewteia 
profeittis  emolumentis  of  the  said  Collaige  of  ye  crope  6c  aeir 
of  God  Jai  \^  fourscoir  four  zeiris  And  sic  lyk  zenrlie  hi  tpste 
euminge  And  to  appoint  sik  personis  as  yai  pHss  for  ye  tttgad« 
ering  and  inbringinge  of  the  saidis  reiftis  and  fttn^  ibr  sus^ 
tentat^'ne  of  the  saids  M<^*  regents  and  buiiHirt  for  insemetnig 
of  ze  youtheheid  in  gude  literature  and  science  and  UiA0tSi8t 
sundrie  thingis  y^  belangs  to  the  ry<  and  dew  adtannistracic^  of 
the  said  Collaige- firm  8c  stsinll  balding  q^sumerer  the  siid 
bischope  shall  do  yairin  aaent  ye  premiasbu  Ordaainge  the 
lordis  of  o'  secreit  counseill  8c  session  to  difect  Ires  of  homing 
vpone  ane  supt°  chairge  of  ten  dayis  aldnerHe  at  ye  instance  df 
The  said  bischope  Mr  Johne  robertsoune  and  tflc  vders  m  sa3l 
be  appointit  be  yam  for  ye  inbnnging  of  ye  saidis  rentis  of  ya 
crope  &  zeir  of  God  foirsaid  and  siclyk  zeirite  in  tyaie  ciiming 
to  the  effect  abouwritten  discharging  be  yit  pnts  iffi  voters 
economus  intrometters  fiictors  or  vdir  persdnia  q^saeiier  tittft 
gift  or  Ucence  of  &ctorie  preceding  ye  diat  <^yur  pnts  to  intromec 
or  vplifl  ony  of  ye  fruits  rentis  profeits  8c  emolametis  of  ye  said 
Collaige  in  maaer  abonwriten  y<  ye  tenantis  taxmen  fanarH 
farmoners  and  parochinars  of  the  kirkas  and  Jaadia  aniH»dt  t» 
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the  said  Cdlaigfi  reddelie  ans^  dbay  and  mak  thankfiill  pay- 
met  of  ye  said  reiltis  of  ye  said  crop  &  zeir  of  God  to  yam 
yair  factors  and  servitors  alaneriie  and  y*  ye  said  Ire  be  ex* 
tendit^c.  Subscriuit  at  holyrudhous  ye  xxvi  day  of  februar 
Anno  dni  1584  yeiris.  (Register  of  Presentations  to  Benefices^ 
¥6i.  II.  f.  194:.) 

Note  EE.  pp.  361,  365* 

Act  warding  Roi/dl  Charges  to  Melville. — At  Halynidi- 
Mf  Andiw  Melvil  house  the  26  day  of  May  the  year  of  God 
1586  years,  the  Kings  Maj.  and  Lords  of  Secret  Council  hav^ 
ing  consideration  of  the  disordered  estate  of  the  Univ^rsitie  of 
S^  Andrews,  occasioned  for  the  most  part  be  the  Dissention 
and  Diversitie  betwixt  Patrick  Bishop  of  S*  Andrews,  and  M'« 
Andrew  ahd  James  Melvills  Masters  of  the  New  CoUedge 
witlihi  the  same,  their  favourers  and  adherents,  to  the  great 
ilttad<3r  ^the  Kirk,  Division  o^  the  said  Universitie,  and  de^* 
cayin^  of  LoDming,  and  all  virtuous  exercise  within  the  same^ 
speciallie  of  theologie,  wh^redf  the  said  New  Colledge  wad 
mppoiated  to  have  been  a  seminarie  within  this  Realme,  albeit 
te  oceMion  ^  the  said  Diversitie  and  variance,  the  ordinar 
profession  thereof  has  been  discontinued  thir  two  years  bygane 
to'  the  great  eneouragment  of  the  adversars  of  the  true  and 
Chrittiiin  Religion,  and  alhirlsment  of  a  great  nutnber  of  Jesuits 
within  the  realme  for  the  eversion  thereof,  and  the  erection 
again  of  Aatichristian  papistrie,  condemned  be  God,  and  be 
his  Hieness  Lawes^  for  repressmg  of  whose  practices,  and  con^ 
tinuing  of  the  'Bxercke  of  Uleologie  within  the  said  Univei'*^ 
title  hi  ^e  mean  time,  l^s  H»  with  advice  foresaid,  ordeans  the 
iaid  Mr  Andrew  to  pass  immedtatelie  to  Angus,  Mems,  Perth, 
and  odier  parts  cf  the  North  where  he  may  understand  anie 
of  tile  saids  J«suites  to  be,  to  conferr  with  them,  and  travell 
•o  &r  88  in  him  lyes  to  reduce  them  to  the  true  and  Christian 
ReHgkm  pteseatly  professed  and  acknowledged  be  his  Maj. 
and  thi»  whole  realme,  and  in  case  he  shall  find  them  obstinate^ 
lodalate  tkem  to  his  Maj.  and  his  Secret  Council  to  be  tane 
ardar  witii  aaoovdiai^  to  his  H;  Lawo»  and  Acts  of  Plariiament, 
VOL,  I.  H  h 
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enduring  the  which  time  and  tmveU,hU  Hieneas  hu  dispensed,  . 
imd  be  the  tenour  hereof  dispenses  with  his  ordinarie  profes* 
sioDy  and  exercise  within  the  said  New  CoUedge^  and  appoints 
the  fame  to  raike  untill  his  returningi  Commanding  in  the 
mean  time  the  said  M^JTames  to  attend  i^on  his  own  place 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  care  and 
teaching,  as  he  will  answer  to  God  and  his  H.  and  to  the  In- 
tent, that  the  said  exercise  of  Theologie  may  be  contbued 
within  that  Universitie,  his  Hieness  with  advice  forsaid  ordeans 
and  commands  the  said  Bishop  to  teach  weeklie  two  Lessons 
of  Theologk  within  S.  Salvators  QoUedge  one  upon  Tuesday, 
and  another  upon  Thursday  everie  w^k,  heginnii^  upon  the 
first  tuisday  of  Junie  next,  and  so  continuing  ay  and  while  his 
Miy.  take  further  order  tbereaneat  and  diat  but  prejudice  of 
his  ordinar  preaching  unto  a  particular  flock  whereunio  he  in 
astricted  be  the  late  Conference,  and  |hat  Letters  be  directed 
hereiqpon  if  need  be,  charging  evecie  one  of  the  said  fwwom 
to  do  accordingly  as  they  will  answer  to  his  M/^  upoa  Ihak 
obedience  at  their  uttermost  charge  and  perril* 

Extractum  ex  Libris  Adorum  Secreli  Concili  per  me 
Joannem  Andro  Clericum  Deputatum  ^jusdem  lub  naia  a%^ 
&  subscriptione  mawualibus. 

Joannes  Andro. 

(BibL  Jurid.  Edin.  Rob.  UL  6. 17.  p.  »&) 

The  fcdlowing  chai^  taken  from  Calderwoodi,  it.  8«  ia  eaip- 
rected  b^  another  c<^y  which  Wodpow  baa  inaerted  m  fata 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville.  Mi^.  ^el.  14.  BiU.  CcdL  (He^. 

Princqpall  and  Masters  ^rf*  the  new  CoUe^e,  we  giseef  you 
la^  For  aa  much  as  we  ace  iirfemed  otidkaiBfy*  Hut  upas 
the  Sundaf%  you  assendde  m  yew  selves,  •  aiaahni  both  of 
HMurgb  and  land,  and  pneaehes  to  them  in  ibe  Engfisli  Tosguc^ 
and  inveigh  against  the  late  Agreement^  <f^  by  die  advice  d* 
the  6.  Assembly,  was  appointed  for  the  Quietaeeef  the  Kiik 
and  Reabo ;  q^by  great  inconvenicocya  may  enue:  ■p»fwWy 
the  Division  of  the  membera  of  the  univenftgr,  fiiatlman  aad 
Burgemii^irbQ  by  f  vaaaaare  ahuraet^d  Sma  thm'pinh 
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jkirk  ind  pastort  th^e;  We  willmg  that  Ho  such  occasion 
thoi^  etitue,  and  for  the  wellfare  and  quietnes  of  the  Toon 
and  kirk  there  have  By  thir  presents  tho^  Good,  Hiat  ye  con* 
lean  yourselyes  within  the  Bounds  of  your  own  vocation  & 
calling,  and  in  such  languages  as  ye  profess  for  the  Instruc* 
tion  of  the  youth  and  that  in  no  wise  ye  attempt  Doctrine  in 
English  to  ye  people  of  the  parish,  we  gave  our  cimimand- 
ment  to  Mr  Andreu  Melvil  retm*mng  to  the  Cc^ledge,  that  he 
should  not  in  any  sort  preach  to  the  people ;  wherein  If  either 
ye  or  he  contineu  we  will  take  further  order  in  time  comings 
that  our  appofailnient  be  not  so  lightly  regarded.  Thus  we  com- 
mitt  yon  to  God,  Frdb  HaHjrroodhous  the  4.  of  Feb.  1586. 

James  Rex." 

Note  FF.  p.  884. 
QfMkhnlU's  peem  on  ike  Cortmatum  of  Queen  Anne  of  Den* 
iiiari«— The  title  of  this  poem  is  <<  £T£«ANlZKiON.  Ad  Scotiae 
Begem»  habitvm  in  Coronatione  Reginae.  17.  Maij  1590.  Per 
Andream  M^uinum.  Pro.  16.  13.  lustitia  stabilit  thi^onum 
Regit*  Bdifdirrgi  Excvdebat  Robertvs  Walde  graue  An.  Dom. 
dfi9(K  Cum  priuflegio  Regali."  4to.  five  leaves.  The  poem  w 
unpublished  in  D^iue  Poetarum  Scatorum^  toui.  M.  pp.  7l.^76. 
On  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  the  origuial  editicn  are  the 
following  lines,  in  which  the  author  apologizes  for  t^e  haste 
with  which  the  poem  was  composed  and  published^  and  in- 
geniously alludes  to  the  late  vojrage  of  the  royal  bridegrooub 

Oao4  ^tA  discique  tuo,  Rex  inclyte,  iussu, 

Bcc^  Htbes  v€^et  docta  per  ora  virum. 
JusrisH  ^uod  here,  ego  hodie :  eras  ibit  in  orbem  i 

£t  pf^ypenvtum  adeo  praecipit^is  opus? 
Prsecipita.  per  me  rte  licet  quo  authore  volasti 

Trans  mare.  Sors  eadem  fors  erit :  vrget  amor. 

James  must  have  been  pleased  with  i^e  conceit  expressed 
m  A#t#o  ^oiieiidiAig  fines,  and  with  the  following  address  in 

Hh2 
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the  poem  itself,  which  pays  a  flattering  c(«q[4ioient  to  his 
gallantry  in  braving  the  winter  sea,  and  to  (what  he  was  no 
less  proud  of)  his  poetical  achievements : 

Ferguso  generate,  pdli  certissima  proles, 
Quot  reges  tulit  olim  orbis,  qnot  regna  Britannus, 
Tot  regnis  augende  hseres,  tot  regibus  orte, 
Tot  reges  geniture  oiim  foelicibus  astris^ 
Lfletus  in  optatse  Sanctis  amplexibus  Annae : 
Annas,  cuius  amor  te  tot  vada  cerula  mensum, 
Tot  scopulos,  tot  prseruptas  saxa  ardua  rupes, 
Tantam  Hyemem,  tot  foeta  feris  tt  inhospita  tesqua 
Raptauit,  gelidisque  morantem  distulit  oris, 
Quam  procul  a  patria,  ac  populo  regnisque  reHctis 
Tarn  proprior  Phoebo,  Musis  lucem  annue  nostris, 
Diim  canimus  decus  omne  tnum,  decus'  omne  tuoriftn^ 
Rex  Iacobe,  decus  Musarum  et  Apollinis  ingens. 

The  theme  of  the  StephanisMon  is  the  right  govenmient  of 
a  kingdom^  After  a  description  of  the  car^  whieh  environ  a 
Ciown,  and  the  .small  number  of  those  who  have  swayed  ^e 
.sceptre  with  tredit  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  their  people, 
whose  names,  according  to.the  saying  of  an  Asiatic  mM)nard^ 

tlni  oiAnes  inscdbi  uho  posse  annulo,  et  una 
Includi  gemma,  fulvum  quae  dividit  aurum ; 

The  pc^t  inquires  into  the  causes  which  incite  men  to  covet 
this  dangerous  eminence,-^-«4he  secret  impulse  of  nature,  the 
innate  desire  of  distinction,  consciousness  of  tlEdefntA  ^  of  birth^ 
thirst  for  personal  glory  or  &mi]y  aggrandizement,  paixiotism, 
and  that  more  exalted  and  sacred  flame  idiich  sedts^  by  the 
faithful  administration  of  a  terrestrial  kingdcmi,  to  obtain  a 
celestial  and  unfading  crown* 

Vis  arcana  naturae,  et  conscia  &ti 
Semina: 

Ircvat  aha  laberem 
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Gloria,  celsi  animi  pennis  subllmibus  apta. 

Qi^  stadium  humani  generis  ?  quid  viuida  virtus 

Ignause  impatiens  irmbrse  atque  ignobilis  oti  ? 

Et  prasdulce  decus  patriae :  populique  Patrumque, 
Vel  belk)  quaerenda  salus,  per  mille  pericla, 
Mille  neces,  et  morte  ipsa  quod  durius  usquam  est  ? 
Quo  patriae  non  raptet  amor  coelestis,  &  aulae 
iEtheriae,  aetema  regem  quae  luce  coronat? 

Hie  prince  described  is  of  course  a  patriot  king ;  but  the 
audior  does  not  maintain,  as  archbishop  Adamson  had  accused 
him,  that  popular  election  is  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  in* 
vesting  a  prince  with  the  sceptre  t 

Seu  lectus  magno  e  populo,  seu  natus  avito 
In  solio,  vel  lege  nova,  vel  more  vetusto, 
Sortitus  sceptrique  decus  regnique  coronam. 

He  does  not  touch  the  harsh  string  of  resistance  to  rul- 
ers who  abuse  tlieir  power,  but  he  strongly  reprobates,  and 
condemns  to  the  Stygian  lake  whence  it  ascended,  the  peste- 
lential  principle,  that  kings  are  bom  for  themselves^  and  that 
their  will  is  their  law : 

Stat  regi,  ut  regni  Domino,  pro  lege  voluntas : 
Talis  dicta  vomit  diris  e  faucibus  Orcus. 

*,.  ♦        *        #'#        |i#        «        #. 
Est  pecuB,  est  pcyor  pecude,  est  fera  bellua,  soli 
Qui  sibi  se  natum  credit ;  qui  non  mu  io  ipso 
Cagitat  imperium  imperio :  qui  denique  secum 
Non.putat  ipse  datum  se  civibus,  at  sibi  elves. 

The  marriage  of  James,  with  its  attendant  solemnities,  was 
celebrated  by  other  poets  besides  Melville.  Among  these 
were  Hercules  Rollock,  (Delitiae  Poet.  Scot*  ii.  S2S.)  and 
Adrian  Damafm.    "  De  Avgustisaimo  Jacobi  6.  Scotorum 
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Regis,  &  Aimfle-*conjugio :  13.  Calead.  Sep^mb.  1589  in 
Dania  celebmto  : — EpithaUunivm  Ad  eamdem  ^.nnwn,  Seren- 
issimam  Scotorum  Reginam*  Hercule  RoUoco  Sooto  auctore^ 
Edinburgi  Excudebat  Henricvt  Charterls.  1589*'*  Ten  leaves 
in  4to.  <^  Sohediatmata  Hadr.  Dgmmamt  A  BialenFekl  Gan- 
davensis  —  Edinburgi  Excvdebat  Robertvs  WaUergmue  An. 
Dom.  1590/'  I  in  fours.  This  last  cdlection  consists  of  a  Greek 
and  Latin  poem  on  the  niarriagei»  and  of  Latin  poems  on  the 
storm  which  drove  the  Queen  to  Norway,  the  King's  voyage, 
the  coronation,  and  the  public  entrance  into  Edinburgh.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  work  are  epcomiastic  verses  by  Melville  in  Latin, 
and  by  Robert  Pont  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Damman  gives  a 
poetk»l  description  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  praises  the  sermon  preached  by  Gallqway, 
and  especially  the  prayer  offered  up  by  Bruce. 

Conticuere  iterum,  versisque  ad  Sacra  Ministris^ 
Brucius  assurgil,  vir  nohilis,  inque  togati 
Classe  Ministerij  nullo  pietatis  &  aequi 
Laudibus  inferior,  precibus  Sdemnia  Sanctis 
Comm^Miare  Deo,  Christumque  in  votit  vooare 
Inoipil,  Si  prudens  animi,  lingus^que  disertufu 

He  gives  the  following  flattering  account  of  the  part  whicli 
Melville  acted  in  the  solemnity : 

Altisonis  stat  p<iusa  tubid :  strepitusque  silesoit 
Gaudia  testwitis  populi;  qi»im  denique  8«rgit 
Nobilis  ^oquio,  doctrinaque  inclytus  omni, 
DivinA  imprimis :  qui  multus  Apollinis  ant9i^ 
Antra  rosis,  violisque,  et  anethi  picta  c(«jnAiii, 
Lytt^ae  uM  limpidulo  tr^id«nt  pede^  rite  frequentat^ 
Mduiims,  grandtqoe  ad  Regem  ciDrmine  fiKor 
Ausonio,  monitisque  docet  prudentibus  artem 
impev^ 

It  appears  firom  Damman's  accc^unt,  iiM  Melvifiei^rdoocme- 
ed  his  poem  immediatelf  irfler  the  crown  was  j^Md  on  the 
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Chxeen's  head,  aaid  net  before  that  ceremeny  was  perfons^y 
as  I  have  stated  in  the  text  on  the  authority  of  James  Melville. 
-^-Damnian  was  not  a  Dane,  as  is  cmnmonly  8U]|^>osed.  He 
was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  and  had  taught  Huma- 
nity in  ^at  city.  (Anton.  Sanderus,  De  Gandavensibvs  !Erudit. 
Eama,€laris,  p.  13.  Antw.  1624«)  Sanderas  says  he  went  to 
Scotland  at  the  invitation  of  Buchanan.  '<  Tandem  a  Geotgio 
Buchanmio  ad  Nobilem  iuventutem  politissimis  littms  imbu^i- 
d2m  ftccersitus  in  Scotiam  fuit."  Others  say  that  he  came  to 
Scotland  in  the  retinue  <^  queen  Anne.  He  aflerwards  tau^t 
for  some  jrears  as  professor  of  Humai^ty  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  and  acted  as  Resident  <^  the  States  General  at  th^ 
court  of  Scotland.  (Crawfurd's  Hist  of  the  Univ.  a£  Edinburgh. 
Epist.  Eccles.  and  Thedog.  pp.  95—^.  Amst.  17(Ho) 

Note  GG.  p.  402. 

Of  patronage  and  popular  ekction,/^^**  Ordiniurie  vocatio)^ 
eonsisteth  in  Election,  Examination,  and  Admissicm. — ^It  ap- 
pertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  several]  Congregation  to 
elect  their  Minista*.^^For  altogether  this  is  to  be  avoided,  that 
any  man  be  violently  intruded  or  thrust  in  upmi  any  congre^ 
gation.  But  tins  Hbertie  with  all  cure  must  be  reserved  to 
levery  severall  Church,  to  have  their  votes  and  su£^ages  in 
^election  of  their  ministers.*'  (First  Book  of  Discipline,  Head  iv.) 
**  Election  is  the  chosmg  out  of  a  person,  of  persons,  most  able, 
to  the  office  that  vdces,  by  the  judgement  of  the  Eldership^ 
and  consent  of  the  Congregati<m,  to  which  shall  be  the  person, 
<0r  persons  appointed^->4So  that  none  be  intrused  up<m  any 
Congregation,  e^her  by  the  Prince,  or  way  ittfarioitf  persosg 
without  iawfuU  election,  and  the  comem  of  the  people  ov^ 
whom  die  person  is  placed,  as  the  practice  of  the  Apostdiieal 
and  PHmltive  Kirk,  and  good  order  craves.  And  because 
this  order,  which  Gods  word  craves,  cannot  stand  with  patron* 
ages  and  presentation  to  benefices  used  hx  the  Popes  kirk,  wH 
desire  all  tfiem  tfiat  Ituely  feare  God,  earnestly  to  considw', 
that  for  as  mudi  as  the  names  of  patronages  and  heoe&ceB  to- 
geiher  wkh  the  effisct  ttereof  have  flowed  from  the  Pope  and 
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corruption  of  th»  Canoa  law  onely,  in  jm>  fanr  as  d^er^y  aoj 
person  was  iutrused  or  placed  over  kirkes  having  Curam  ani^ 
marum.  And  for  as  much  as  that  manner  o£  proceedixig  hath 
no  ground  in  the  word  of  God,  but  is  contrary  to  the  same 
and  to  the  said  liberty  of  Election,  they  ought  not  now  to  hav^ 
place  in  this  light  of  Reform^ition.'*  (Second  Book  of  Diaciplioe, 
Chap.  3.  and  12,) 

At  the  first  General  Assembly  "  the  kirk  appointit  ye  elec- 
tioun  of  ihe  nUiUstor,  Elders, and  deacons  to  be  in  the  publick 
Kirk,  and  the  premonltign  to  be  vpon  the  sonday  preceiding 
the  day  of  tl^e  Elpctioun."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  p.  2»)  In  Junp 
1562,  it  was  concluded,  ^*  tuicliing  persones  to  be  nominat  to 
Kirks,  that  nonp  be  $idniitU^d  without  nomination  of  the  p^opl^ 
and  dew  examinatioi^  and  admission  of  the  Superintendent,'' 
(Keith,  513.)  An  act  of  Assembly,  April  1582,  for  correcting 
disorders  produced  by  ambition,  covetousness,  and  indirect 
dealing  in  entering  to  the  nunistry,  concludes  thus,  '<  this  act 
no  wayes  to  be  preJudiciiUl  to  laick  patrones  and  y''  presenta- 
tiouns,  vnto  ye  t}Tne  ye  lawes  be  refprmed  according  to  the 
word  of  God."  (Buik  of  Univ.  Kiik,  f.  123,  b.)  On  the  an- 
nexation  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bishoprics  to  the  crown, 
the  patronages  connected  witli  them  were  disposed  of  to  dif- 
f(^ent  noblemei)  and  gentlen^ei^.  The  General  Assembly^  in 
Augubt  1588,  petitioned  his  Majesty  against  this ;  ^'  inhibiting 
in  ye  meantyme  all  comn^issioners  and  presbyteries  y^  they  in 
no  wayes  give  coDatioun  or  admissioun  to  any  persons  presentit 
be  ye  saids  new  patrons  fis  i^  above  speit  (specified)  unto  ye  nixt 
general  aissemblie  of  ye  Kirk,"  (lb.  f.  153»  a«)  Among  th^ 
articles  of.  an  overture  approved  by  tl^e  Assembly,  in  May 
1596,  was  the  following :  ^*  Thridlie  because  be  presentatioun^ 
loany  forciblie  are  thrust  in  ye  ministrie  an^  vpoun  congrega^ 
tiouns  y^  utteris  y^after  they  Fcre  not  call^t  be  God,  it  wald 
be  provydit  y^  none  seik  presentatiouns  to  benefices  without 
idvyce  of  ye  pregbytcrie  within  y^  bounds  q^of  pbrie  (sic)  lyis, 
and  if  any  doe  in  ya  contrair  tb^y  to  be  repellit  as  rei  wi« 
bitus."  (lb.  178,  a,) 
«    3t|ch  If  as  the  law  o{,  thip  church,    The  practice  appears  to 
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l^fiTe  'varied  somewhat  in  di&rent  places.  Sometiitkes  the  Gre- 
neral  Ass^ajbly  or  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds  nominated  or 
recommended  a  minister,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  at  the 
desire  of  the  session  or  congregation.  In  some  instances  the 
election  was  by  the  session,  or  by  the  session  and  principal  per* 
«ons  of  the  parish,  and  in  others  by  the  votes  of  the  congregation 
at  kurge.  Sometimes  the  congregation  elected  the  individual 
themselves;  at  other  tis^ies  they  ncnninated  electors  from  am<mg 
themselves;  and  at  other  times  they  referred  the  choice  to  the 
presbyt^.  But  in  whatever  way  this  was  conducted,  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  the  people  was  considered  a^  requisite  before  pro- 
ceeding to  admission,  ai|d  the  chur<^  courts  exerted  themselves 
in  obtaiping  the  presentation  for  the  perscm  who  was  acceptable 
to  the  parish.  On  the  appointment  of  a  second  minist^^  to  the 
town  and  parish  of  Haddington,  the  presbytery  claimed  the 
right  of  nomination^  but  Mr  James  Carmichael  having  pro- 
duced and  read  the  act  of  Assembly  156S,  they  relinquished 
their  claim,  (Record  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  August 
15*  1601.) — The  following  is  the  account  of  the  eleptipn  of 
Robert  Bruce  to  be  minister  of  St  Andrews  t 

^'  Die  XXI  ^  mensis  Maii  anno  Lxxxix^. 
The  q'^  day  being  q)pointit  to  ye  electioun  of  ane  minister 
and  fallow  laborar  w^  M.  Robert  Wilkie  minister  in  ye  func- 
tioun  of  ye  ministrie  in  yis  congregation,  fur*  of  ye  nyne  per- 
sonis  efter  ^ecifyt  viz.  nominat  be  ye  town  vniversite  &  land- 
ward  parochenaris  to  witt  M^*  Robert  Brupe,  Jlione  Cauld- 
cleuche  W°^  Mardie.  nominated  be  ye  town,  M'  Johne  Mali- 
corn  alex  monipemiy  &  M  Jhon  Auchinlek,  nominat  be  ye 
universite ;  and  M''  Nichpl  Dalgles  Jhone  Pauidsoun  &  Ro- 
bert Dury,  nominiit  be  ye  gentiU  men  &  paroshenaris  upon 
land.  Comperit  ane  ry<  honp''  man  James  Lermouth  of  Darsy 
provest  of  S*  And<^*  M  Wm  Russel  l>ailze  Thomas  Lentroun 
&  Patrik  Gutherie  commisiioners  for  ye  town  &  Patrik  Bon-i 
kfll  ye  common  ctork  M  James  Wilkie  recto'  of  ye  universite, 
M  David  monypenny  deane  of  facidtie,  M  Andrew  MeluiU 
;^Ir  principall  of  y«  new  College,  and  M  W®  Crgnstoun  maid^ 
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ler  in  yt  tald  edlege  coattnintotierit  fbr  ye  said  unif^oiice^ 
md  Imh"  moi  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Blenaliill  kny^  Jaom 
Wod  of  Laiid>deth«m,  James  Hay  chaltnerlane  of  jre  priore 
Ci  St  An^^*  Patrik  Dudrngstoon  portumer  of  KincapiU,  An* 
drew  Wod  of  Stifay^wethy  &  M  Alex  Jarden  of  Smyddy  greia 
coounissionaris  for  ye  gentilhnen  and  paronyaaris  vpotin  land* 
Quha  all  w^  ane  voce  efler  emest  inealMng  ^n  ye  holy  nam^ 
of  Ood,  decdt  &  chusit  ye  said  Mr  Robert  Bruce  as  ane  man 
imust  meet  habill  and  qi:dialif3rt  minister  and  Mkfw  laberar  inye 
ministrie  w*  ye  said  Mr  Robert  Wilkie  And  ye  saidis  haiU  com-r 
missionaris  hes  aggreit  ye  ilk  me  of  yame  to  witt^  ye  towne, 
nnirerstte  Sc  paroshenaris  tpon  land  send  w^  fill  diligens  yr  sup- 
plication in  ye  maist  feruent  maner  to  ye  said  M  Robert  Bruce 
to  cum  &  oociq>y  ye  said  office  in  &  upon  Mm  conforme  to  ye 
said  f^  election/'  (Record  of  Kirk  Session  of  St  Andrews.) 
On  the  demission  of  Mr  Robert  WiUde^  who  was  appointed 
princ^  of  St  Leonard's  College,  *^  The  mawt  spedall  of  the 
haiil  parodiin  alsweill  to  land  as  bnr^  bemg  convenit>  efter  er« 
nest  incalling  upon  ye  holy  name  of  God^  electit  A  chusit  all 
w^  ane  voce  w^out  discrepans  or  variance  Mr  Da^d  Bkk,  quha 
wes  specialie  recommendit  to  yame  be  ye  generall  kyrk,  pastor 
and  mimster  to  jds  congregation.**  .  (lb.  Nov.  11.  1590.) 
Mr  Andrew  Forester,  minister  of  Corstorphin,  having  laid 
,  ^efore  the  presbytery  of  Haddington  a  demission  of  the  vicar- 
age of  Tranent  by  his  fether,  and  a  presentation  of  it  to  hioM 
self  by  the  Idng^  confessed^  after  some  ipteirogatorieB,  <^  diat 
bay^  ye  dismissioii  and  presentation  foirsaid  wer  taken  be  his 
finrknowledge  and  accepted  be  his  ^Mmsent^*'  The  presbytery 
ibund  that  ^ey  could  not  proceed  to  collation  and  ftdfnwskm» 
because  he  had  not  obtakied  tioense  ctf  transportadon,  an4 
^  becaus  be  his  fbirsald  deaHhig  he  is  fkHift  vnder  daic^er  of 
ane  act  of  the  generall  assembly  decerning  sic  persones  as  takss 
gtftes  of  ony  benefices  of  cure  w^out  fbicfasowlfidge  ind  con» 
aent  of  tlie  khrk  to  be  Rei  ambitus,  of  the  q&  finh  fae  is  to  U 
tryit  befbir  his  judge  or^narie."  (Record  of  Pirabj/teqr 
of  Hadd^gton,  Oct  6. 1097.)  The  parisfaionsrs  of  Aberla^ 
requested  the  presbytery,  <<  that  ane  Hte  my^  be  maid  of  qual* 
ifeit  men  and  sent  to  teache  in  their  paroche  kirk  upon  several 
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Hubbodi  daye«  per  vices.  To  the  end  y<  ye  Brtdirene  of  thr^ 
prei^yterie  w^  tiieir  consent  my^  out  of  that  number  chuse  and 
fittest  for  the  rowme."  Mr  Andrew  BlackhaU  younger  beu^f 
put  on  the  lefrt;  was  au^>ected  to  be  reus  anibiitus>  and  ordained 
to  laake  his  purgattcn.  He  satisfied  the  presbytery,  aftsr  a 
•ttkt  examinatioPi  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  presentaticNi, 
<<  till  it  was  pai^  the  sealHs,  and  as  yet  had  not  aecqptit  of  the 
same,  nather  yet  was  myndit  to  accept  of  the  same  w<^out  ye 
apeal  advyse  of  the  presbyterie."  (lb.  from  January  21 »  to 
March  17,  160f^  paasinuj  The  presbytery  <'  finds  the  said 
Mr  Andro  not  to  be  Reus  ambkus ;"  but  still  they  came  to 
the  following  resolution. 

<<  At  Hadmgtoun  ye  24<  Mardj  1602.   . 

The  qlk  day  ye  brethrene  being  to  notate  and  dect  ane  of 
the  thrie  yt  was  vpon  ye  Lite  for  idierladie  to  be  placit  as  pas* 
tour  tharte  before  y'  ye  said  mater  suld  be  put  in  YOt^ig  tho<  m^t 
y<  Mr  Andro  Blakhal  sidd  subscryve  ye  submissioun  f<^owing« 

I  Mr  Andro  blaldbal  younger  am  content  to  put  and  pntlic 
puts  ye  gift,  and  ^tat^un  of  ye  vicarage  of  aberladie  obtasnii 
in  my  name  in  ye  hands  of  ye  presbjrterie  of  hadingtoun  to  vse 
k  as  thay  think  gude. 

Sic  Subsqibitur 

M.  A.  Blakhali;' 

A  curious  instance  of  procedi»re  in  the  case  of  an  unpopular 
presentee  occnrred  in  the  same  presbytery  long  after  the  intro* 
ducti<Mi  of  episcqNtcy.  In  I6SI9  Michael  Gilbert  having  ob* 
tained  from  th&king  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Northbef* 
wick,  the  presbytery  iq>pointed  him  to  j^eadi  in  that  church* 
and  the  people  to  aand  comrniswoacrs  to  testify  what  is  <<  ther 
^king  or  approbation"  (£  him.  Comnriswotiers,  accordingly, 
attended  next  meeting  of  the  presbytery,  and  reported  ^<  in 
name  fif  die  whole  people  yat  thei  ware  not  content  w'  Mich* 
aal  Gibberty  and.yat  imi^ersidHe  ye  people  "had  no  lyking  of 
him  and  thawdit  him  not  meit  for  yat  place."  The  presby- 
tery having  taken  him  on  trials  '^  commends  and  allows  his 
gift  andhelie  aAoctkHm,  juges  him  able  to  enter  in  the  m£nli- 
Irie  q'  it  (Mdl  {dease  God  to  call  him  wt  omsent  of  the  congre* 
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gatioun^  but  in  respect  of  tke  {^ace  of  Koitiibetwick  q'viil^ 
liw  general!  assemUie  haldin  at  Aberdein  heg  thawcht  meit  m» 
loan  of  sii^idar  giiU  of  authoritie  and  experience  Ako  kk  re- 
spect of  ye  commistionars  oi  ike  said  parodiin  of  NortM>er- 
wick  dissenting  y'fra  we  thinke  him  not  tneit  for  y^  place  c^ 
NortU>ervick/'  It  was  ordained  accordingly  that  a  letter  should 
be  written  to  *^  My  lord  of  St  androts  bearing  the  presb^tries 
judgement  anent  the  said  Michad  Gilberts  net  qualification  for 
northberwick."  On  the  5th  of  Septianber,  the  presbytery  re- 
eeived  the  foSowing  answer  from  the  archbiriK^.       ^ 

*^  Loving  brithren  I  haue  reoeared  yor  Itre  tutching  michael 
Gilbert  q^by  I  perceaue  y^  he  is  not  be  zow  fond  meit  to  be 
receavit  in  yat  kirk,  but  I  must  pray  zow  in  yo^  answair  to  for- 
beir  the  consideration  of  ye  kirk  at  leist  the  mention  of  it  in 
your  wrttt  because  as  I  fom»riie  wrote  if  be  be  fund  meit  to  be 
an  minist^  I  cannot  sh^  but  giue  coilatioun  as  I  am  re* 
quyrit  he  is  presentit  to  that  kirk  y^for  directed  to  be  ^it  hj 
zow.  if  he  be  not  fund  meit  it  exoners  both  zou  &  me  To  say 
«o  in  generall  yat  Midiael  Gilbert,  being  presented  be  his  Ma. 
Hot  such  a  kirk  and  directed  by  me  to  be  tryed  hy  zou  zeind 
him  not  qualifeit  And  no  more  then  this  being  I  sail  desyr 
zow  speedilie  to  acquent  me  whom  ze  wold  chuse  with  consent 
of  the  parochin  and  I  sail  doe  the  best  I  can  to  haue  zou  sa* 
tisfeit  for  I  shall  be  loith  to  admitt  any  whom  ze  hy  yo^  jndge- 
ment  finds  not  qualifeit  to  anie  0£  yo>^  kirka  and  certatniie  woid 
we  in  planting  haue  yis  regard  to  consider  ye  qualities  of  men 
yer  prudenee  as  weill  as  yr  tciching  wfapm  Chfysestome  in 
smne  place  requyns  as  jotecessarie  in  a  pastor  o^  kark  wold  be 
in  an  better  estate  Sc  o'  eal&ig  not  so  exposed  to  contempt  aa 
it  is.  but  yis  I  leaue  and  fw  the  present  commit  zow  to  Gkid. 
rests  yor  assured  brother 

St  Andrews." 

The  presbytery'  took  llie  l^shop's  hint^  and  made  an  act  de* 
ckmng  simply  the  presentee's  "  non  sofictencie/'  but  after 
some  delay,  they  received  instructions  fmn  tiie  bu^op 
(Feb.  5.  1622.)  to  proceed  with  Gflbert's  setltenent;  aa 
which  they  came  to  Uiis  conclusion,  ^'  yi^  in  r^ard  of  th0  #p« 
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^position  made  already  by  the  peopill  and  in  regai'^df  th^  skay* 
der  and  contempt  yat  may  be  given  in  publick  to  the  nunistrie 
rrging  the  people  to  3rield  ¥nto  y^  qlk  no  wayes  they  wiU  dO) 
that  the  mater  be  delayed  to  such  opportunities  as  the  arch  Bi 
•  tnay  bespek."  (lb.  from  June  27,  1621,  to  February  5,  1622» 
passim, J  The  presentee,  however,  ultimately  prevailed ;  for 
en  the  roll  of  members  of  Presbytery  for  the  year  1624  Is 
"  Michael  Gilbert  min"^  xii  Northbervick*" 

The  consent  of  the  people  was  signified  in  different  ways. 
When  it  was  ph)^ed  that  John  Davidson  ^lould  be  settled 
as  minister  of  Saltpreston  and  the  Pannis,  '^  ane  gritt  multitude 
of  the  honest  men  of  bay th  the  tounes  foirsaidt  come  and  ^ew 
thair  gude  lyking  of  Mr  Jhone  and  his  doctrine  to  us  of  the 
presbyterie,  (m^  at  Tranent)  desyring  us  maist  earnestly  wt 
ane  vo3Fce,"  &c.-i-**  Thanks  returned  to  my  lord  of  Newbottle," 
whose  concurrence  in  the  settlement  had  been  requested  by 
the  presbytery.  (lb.  Oct.  29.— Dec.  24.  1595*)  Oftcaer  the 
consent  of  the  ccmgregation  was  reported  to  the  presbjrtery  by 
commissioners^  The  reader,  may  be  pleased  to  see  the  follow* 
ing  copy  of  a  ^Mmal  wrkten  call,  which  is  the  earliest  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  tiiat  I  have  met  with. 

*'  Vnto  zo"^  godlie  W.  of  the  presbyterie  of  hadingtoun  humlie 
menis  and  schawls  we  zo'  bretheme  the  pro"*'  [[parishioners]]  of 
GuHane  w^  the  spedall  consent  of  our  pastor  Mr  thoinas 
tnakghe  that  q'^as  it  hes  pleisit  God  in  the  age  infirmitie  and 
often  diseisis  of  our  said  pastor  to  ofier  occasion  of  support  to 
him  and  to  vs  both  be  Mr  'Andrew  Makghe  his  sone  off  quhome 
We  having  had  pliiiff'  and  tryitll  the  twa  zeiris  bygane  dois 
testifle  his  doctrine  to  be  sound  sensible  &  edifying  his  lytt 
jand  conversatioun  to  be  honest  and  unrebukeable  In  respect 
q'of  haueing  guid  expectatioun  y'  he  salbe  ane  profitable  in* 
strument  amangis  vs  for  advancement  of  goddis  glorie  and  our 
awin  salvatioun  Hes  w'  ane  voyee  thoucht' expedient  maist 
emistlie  to  requeist  zo'  wisdomes  to  proceid  w^  that  diligence 
zo'  w^  sail  think  maist  expedient  to  the  admissicm  and  ordina* 
tioun  of  the  said  Mr  Andro  to  the  office,  of  ministerie  within 
our  conjgregatlpun  That  being  warrandit  be  y^  outward  cdling 
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and  authoffkie  of  the  kirk  he  may  be  abitrendiiU  to  our  said 
expectatioan  in  the  tynceir  preaching  of  goddUs  word  iniiiU* 
tring  of  y^  sacraments  discipline  and  dl  vyer  extemall  benefites 
of  ye  kirk  according  to  the  reoll  of  the  said  word  and  com- 
moun  practise  of  the  reformit  kiik  w^in  yis  cuntrey  Unto 
quhome  in  the  lord  atte  and  all  we  premke  &y^futtie  our  con- 
Gurrance  and  obedience  to  die  vttennost  according  to  o*^  dewtie 
And  2€^  godlie  w.  ansW  hamKe  we  besekh 

Sic  Subscribitnr  Mr  thomas  BCakghe  minister 

of  gttUane 
Bo^  hepbume  George  Ker 

Alex'' tod  PLevrngtonnofSakcottit 

Mr  Mark  Hqpbume  Ro  Congfltonof  that  ilk 

George  Dndf^oun  Walter  Ker 

Ai»lro  BobewHie  George  Halybortoon 

l^^ttiame  Maisheall  Daniel  broon 

Jhone  sittdaar  Michael  tod 

James  Sandilands 
George  Walker 
Gpeorge  sseveis 
ThesnasWiaoe 

This  is  die  mynd  of  the  haill  rest  of  the  pro''  y^  cannot  sub- 
scr3rve  as  yai  haiie  testifyit  be  yair  consent  ^phen  yair  voitti« 
wes  requynt  desyring  me  notar  Tnderwntten  to  sidiscryTe  in 
yair  names 

Ita  est  Joannes  Craik  notarius  publicus  ad  premissft  re* 
quisitus  testem  his  meis  signo  et  subscriptione  manualibus." 
(Record  of  Presbytery  of  Haddington,  Oec  7.  ISffJ.) 
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